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Drawn by H. C. CHRISTY 


THE AMERICAN GIRL AT CHURCH 


This is the first of a series of eight drawings illustrating the American 
girl in her different phases which Mr. Christy will contribute during 1900. 
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THE AUTO 





Chapter Six 


OM looked to me pale and thin that 
winter. He and Margaret were much 
together in his study, looking over busi- 
ness papers. I felt troubled about him, 
but Polly would not hear of my worrying. 
She seemed once on the point of telling 
me something—as she had that night 
when we had sat before the fire and I had 
thought Tom moody. 

Polly seemed to me rather changed that winter. She 
had grown to be such a home body, and did not go about 
with me as she had the winter before. She helped 
Margaret a good deal with her duties and learned so many 
caretul little ways that were unlike her. 

Once when I was getting up some private theatricals | 
found her carefully ripping an old ball gown. 

‘* T think this will Pe for the garden gown in the second 
act,”’ she said, ‘‘ It is hardly worth affording a new one ; 
the money would do for something else.”’ 

It all seemed so petty, so unlike Polly. 


& 


I remember coming home one day from a meeting of the 
Educational Club. 

‘* Was it interesting, dear?’’ Polly said, as she unfast- 
ened my furs. 

‘** No; not particularly. It was just the annual subscrip- 
tion and business meeting. I subscribed for us all—fiity 
dollars apiece. I knew you would be willing.’’ 

** Willing, yes !’’ said Polly. ‘* But is it right, I wonder, 
to give so much?”’ - 

** Polly,’’ I said a bit sharply, ‘*‘ what in the world is 
fifty dollars for a cause of that kind? Just because you 
aren’t quite so much in sympathy with this charity be 

** Oh, no, dear; it’s not that,’”’ said Polly. ‘‘ It only 
seemed—perhaps a little extravagant.”’ 

‘* Extravagant!’’ I said, ‘‘ for people of our means? 
My dear, it is expected of us. I for one would not think 
of giving less. fter all, it is necessary for one to consider 
other people’s opinions even if one has no other motive. 
You aren’t usually so careful of money.”’ 

One morning when I came down to breakfast a little 
late I found Tom and Margaret speaking of a little 
musicale I had arranged for the following week. 

** Is the musicale all arranged for ?’’ Tom asked me as I 
entered the dining-room. 








‘* Yes; why?”’ 
‘* Oh, nothing. I thought maybe if you hadn’t asked 
the people—— I tell you, Pussy—I think for a little while 


perhaps we had better haul in a bit, just so the expenses 
won't come quite so heavy this month.’’ 

** Polly,” ri said later, ‘‘ Tom doesn’t mean anything 
serious about expenses, does he ?’’ 

‘* Well, he said only for a little while, dear. It seems 
there is a kind of money panic going over the country.”’ 

‘* Well, I hope it’s nothing serious,’’ I said, ‘‘ for we 
simply must entertain the guests there are visiting here in 
town—Miss de Vere’s nieces, particularly.’’ 

Miss de Vere was a very punctilious person who prided 
herself on having trained Chichester society for twelve 
years in the way it should go. 

‘* Don’t you think she would understand,’’ Polly ven- 
tured, ‘‘ if we did not entertain them?”’ 

** No,’”’ I said ; ‘‘ unless we are deadly, deadly poor, we 
must live up to duties like that. To be looked upon, as we 
are, as the first people of the town and then not to enter- 
tain the visiting girls. What would people think ?”’ 

se 

There were that winter constant demands which charity 
and society made upon us. I felt compelled by a kind of 
pride to live up to them. When the rector’s wife came to 
me for a donation for her mission, or one of the girls of my 
set wished me to renew my subscription to some club, | 
felt the money must be given at any hazard. 

Polly never rebuked me for this, though I know now 
that it must have seemed narrow to her. On the contrary, 
as I afterward found, she often sacrificed her own pleasure, 
and her own allowance, to make those days easier for me. 

I think I shall never forget that wintry evening in March 
that Tom came home looking so very white and worn. 
He did not kiss me as he usually did, but asked where 
Margaret was. And when tea was announced he and 
Margaret came downstairs looking very serious. 

Tom left his supper untouched, save a cup of coffee. 

‘* Has anything gone wrong, Tom?’’ I said anxiously. 

He did not answer. At last he looked helplessly toward 
Margaret. 

** You tell it, will you, dear?’’ He got up and left us. 

** Has it come?”’ Polly said euidende, 

** Yes,’ Margaret answered. ‘‘ The securities have 
failed—the big contracts made at the beginning of the year 
cannot be filled—the liabilities are too heavy.”’ 

‘* What does it all mean then?’’ I said, bewildered. 

I think I can hear Margaret’s voice even to this day as 
she answered very slowly and very calmly: ‘‘ It means, 
dear, that we have failed—that we are poor.” 


& & 


“The Autobiography of a Girl’ was begun in the October, 1899, 
issue of the joursal. s . - 
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Tom returned to the office that night. Margaret spent 
the evening at the old secretary in the library writing let- 
ters and looking over business papers. I felt quite too 
dazed. to-ask ‘questions, and went upstairs to my room. 
Polly soon followed me. 

‘* Polly, Polly !’’ I said, ‘‘ are we really, really “2 i 

‘* I’ve been afraid of it for a long while,’’ Polly said. 

** Why did you not tell me?”’ 

‘* | thought perhaps it would not come. There-was no 
use in worrying you until it did.’’ 

‘* Oh, but if I had known!’ I said. All my pride, my 
inconsiderateness of the last litthe while rushed over me. 

‘* We had out large contracts,’’ Polly continued, ‘‘and 
then a sudden money panic and _ the failure of two of our 
largest buyers made it impossible for us to meet the pay- 
ments. There is much more that I don’t understand, but 
all the money we had had to be put into the business in 
order to save even a little—so that the house——’”’ 

‘* Polly!’’ I said, horrified, ‘‘ you don’t mean that 
‘ Edgewood’ re 

‘* No; that has been saved to us, but that is about all— 
our income is gone.’’ 

‘* Isn’t it too frightful? What shall we do?’’ 

** Well,”’ said Polly, determined to be cheerful, ‘‘ other 
people have met such things. It is hardest forTom. We 
must think of him, and that will keep us quite brave.”’ 

After Polly left me my amazement gave way to tears. 
I went mentally over all that the loss of money would 
mean tome. I thought of all the people in Chichester who 
would know about it, and whom I must meet now on a 
different standing. I thought of all the girls of my set. 
Polly and Margaret could hardly feel the loss as keenly as 
I—they weren’t so much with people. Then I put my loos 
in the pillow and sobbed softly, feeling utterly lonely. At 
about twelve o’clock I heard Tom coming back from the 
office. I knew I was wretchedly selfish, and I longed to 
run to him and comfort him. put my feet hastily into 
my bedroom slippers and slipped into my dressing-gown. 
Then I suddenly remembered that my eyes were red and 
tear-stained. I must not go to him and let him see that I 
had been crying. 

Just then I heard Polly’s door open and heard her say 
soitly, ‘‘Is that you, Tom?’’ And she went down to 
him. It was one o’clock, or perhaps later, when I heard 
her going quietly back to her own room. 


aa 


Polly kept wonderfully cheery and bright, but to me it 
was all like a death—a death of the old lite, the old ways 
of living—the old attitudes. 

Cutting down expenses was a wretched ordeal. The 
carriages and horses were sold at once, and Thompson, 
who had driven them for so many years, drove for other 
people. 

One day Polly appeared in the library, her sleeves rolled 
up, an enormous gingham apron tied about her, and a 
large wooden spoon in her hand. 

‘* I am:going to make some jelly,’’ she said, laughing. 
Margaret thinks it is all right.”’ 

** What is?”’ 

‘* To make jelly for the Woman’s Exchange.”’ 

** Polly !”’ 

‘* My dear,”’ said Polly gayly, ‘‘ pray don’t say anything 
discouraging. I’ve never made any before, to be sure, but 
I’ve a receipt, and I know the jelly will sell well. You see, 
people’s curiosity will buy the first lot ; their pity will buy 
the second, and by that time I shall be so proficient that 
their taste and longing for more will make them buy the 
third.’’ She came over and put her arms about me. 

‘* Don’t bother, dearie, or feel proud. I really think it is 
great fun. Just think! I shall probably become famous. 
We will have to give the jellies a name. ‘ Polly’s Preserves’ ; 
that sounds well. Think of that Miss de Vere going 
daintily into the Woman’s Exchange and raising her 
lorgnette: ‘‘ Ah, is this where I can purchase ‘ Polly’s 
Preserves’ ?’’ 

She imitated Miss de Vere so comically that at any other 
time I should have chuckled with laughter ; as it was I felt 
the tears start into my eyes. 

** Dearie, dearie, you must not get blue,’’ she. said 
cheeringly ; ‘‘ I shall love doing it. I never was talented 
like you, nor stately like Margaret; you ought not 
pegrees me this way to fame. It’s not improbable that 
I shall go down to history as ‘ Polly of the preserve-kettle,’ 
like the ‘ Madonna of the goldfinch,’ you know.”’ 
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Though Polly was so cheerful, and had comical little 
ways of turning things, and of making me laugh sometimes 
in spite of myself, yet-underneath it all I felt in my own 
nature a keen rebellion and bitterness. Under the daily 
difficulties of our new experience I was growing steadily 
pessimistic. I felt that the loss of our wealth was an injus- 
tice. If we had misspent money or used it proudly there 
would have been some reason that it be taken away, but 
we had done neither of these things. 

As I saw Tom, worn and pale, starting life again on a 
common footing with any other man; as I saw Margaret 
and Polly, so used to every comfort and refinement, so 
gentle, so sensitive, so unselfish, subjected to the hundreds 
of little discomforts which followed in the wake of our mis- 
fortune, I felt that fate was cruel and unjust, full of whims 
and deceptions—and I began forming my beliefs of life on 
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these convictions. Many people in Chichester came to 
call on us, and many absurd reports were circulated about 
us and our circumstances. What a petty place Chichester 
was! How mean the motives of people must be who could 
come to offer one a pretended sympathy and then gossip 
about one! I began to feel that during the period of our 
good fortune I had lived with an unreal or masked world 
and that now I was learning the world to be as it really 
was. I said this to Jack one day, and when he tried to 
dissuade me from such conclusions I said with a touch of 
bitterness : ‘‘ | am in a better position now than you to 
judge the shallowness and meanness of the world.” 

I thought suddenly of what I had said to him and had 
written in my journal on my sixteenth birthday : ‘‘ How 
mentally and spiritually blind any one must be who fails to 
see the great beauty and goodness overruling everything,” 

After all, that was the sentiment of a girl of sixteen, inex- 
perienced and full of optimism. Now that I had got 
down to the truths of life! for I led myself to believe 
then that I had got down to the real truths. 


& 


Yet despite a good deal of bitterness it was clear to me 
that a certain amount of cheerfulness was a duty. Mine 
was not at all the ideal and spontaneous cheer which was 
so natural to Polly, and which as far excels the labored 
cheerfulness of a conscientious nature as an arc light excels 
candle-light. Yet certainly in darkness candle-light is bet- 
ter than no light at all. 

One thing I determined to do: I determined to try to 
write a story and sell it. I was thought to have a good bit 
of talent. fahene Who couldtell? ~ . 

Writing a story with the distinct purpose of selling it was 
more difficult than I had imagined. Each plot I tried had 
a sad way of dribbling away into detail, like a stream of 
water disappearing in sand. The heroes seemed all so 
insipid and unheroic. The moulding of a story is a diffi- 
cult enough thing for young writers, and my stories hada 
way, as I suppose many another girl’s have, of eluding 
my plans, and turning out quite discouragingly different 
from what I had intended. Yet I worked cheerfully and 
patiently, and at last got a story which seemed to me at 
times good, and one day posted it off to a New York 
magazine and waited nervously for an answer, 

At last I got word from the magazine that the story was 
not suited to its pages and would be returned to me ifI 
forwarded postage. Nothing could describe, I think, the 
despairing humiliation I felt. My life had been so shielded 
from every possible rebuff! How thankful I was thatT 
had not told Polly about having sent the story, as at one 
time I had almost decided to do. 

I did not forward the postage: I felt too humiliated 
I only hoped the unknown editor would quickly put the 
manuscript in his waste-basket and forget forever my 
name. Imagine then my surprise when I received a 
second letter saying that they had reconsidered the story— 
it needed changing, but if I were willing that they make 
the changes they would accept it. 

To this I replied in a businesslike note, which it took 
me some two tel to write, that it was a matter of no 
moment to me—they could do as they chose with the 
manuscript. 

At the end of another week I had in my hand a check 
for twenty-five dollars. It was the first money I had ever 
earned. I showed the check to no one, only to Rex, who 
looked at it very gravely and then submitted with the 
patience of-a martyr to the impulsive hug I gave him. 
Rex was first, last and always sympathetic. 


& 


After this I clung to the idea of entering upon a literary 
career. It wasthe thing. for which I was best fitted. It 
seemed liké’working hand: in hand with Philip, only ! 
should not.tell him—he should not know until I had gained 
some success. But, nevertheless, the thought of going in 
the same paths that he followed was a pleasure and a pride 
tome. [felt sure that he loved me, and a I prof 
to scorn sucha thing, and did—yet it flashed through my 
brain a little proudly that he would love me far better when 
he at last learned what path I had chosen. He in the 
meanwhile was gaining some success—had just received, 
indeed, some very flattering honor. I wrote congratulat- 
ing him, but told him almost nothing of myself. 

He had written first to Tom, then to me, when he learned 
of our reverses. I could hardly account for the feeling, 
but I remember that.I felt nettled and proud, and that ™ 
writing to him I alluded in no way to our misfortune. | 

I had several other stories accepted by the periodical 
which had accepted my first. When they got into print 
found them altered quite a little here and there—changed, 
and with much of the crudeness polished away. ‘Though 
this hurt my pride a bit yet I benefited by it. : 

I had not signed my own name. No one knew of my 
efforts. Leila probably suspected something, for I ha 
instructed her to bring all my letters directly to me. | 

During all this time a plan was developing itself in ™Y 
brain. T would go to Rew York and write there. +° 
make this possible I should have to have a good argumen 
to offer Tom and Polly and Margaret. one ee 
gathered together the stories I had had published, toge 
with all my correspondence on the subject, and made 4 
clean breast of everything to Polly.” 

How proud she was of me! : 

‘* You see, Polly, I’ve shown them to you,’’ I said, 
breaking in on her delight and ‘pride, ‘‘ because | want {0 
tell you of my plan. I want to go to New York to write 
and work there. It is such a field.’’ : 

She dropped her hands on the heaped-up papers in het 
lap, and a half-dazed look came into her eyes : ‘ 

‘‘ To New York, dearie? To New York?” she said. 
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MR. BEECHER 
At the Age of Thirty-four 
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HE closest friends 
of Henry Ward 
Beecher have con- 
tributed these 
stories and anec- 

dotes, which have never 
been told in print before, 
and thus are both fresh and 
interesting, besides having 
the especial value of empha- 
sizing the characteristics of 
the famous and many-sided 
Plymouth pastor. 

The anecdotal sides of 
Thomas A. Edison, Mrs. os) : 3 
Grover Cleveland, 7: c : 
President McKinley, Mark iris Be. my 
Twain, Dwight L. Moody, Sr ey . 
George Washington, 2 # ? 
Admiral Dewey and he 
General Robert E. Lee have 
already been presented in 
THE LADIES’ HOME 

OURNAL. The Rev. 

Phillips Brooks will be the 
next personage whose characteristics will be revealed in a 
series of anecdotes that have never been published. 


& 
R. BEECHER was very fond of both tea and coffee. 
One day a friend of his who was in the wholesale 
coffee business in New York told him of the superior 
flavor of Ceylon coffee. Mr. Beecher had never tasted it, 


but after trying a sample he was much pleased. 
“In what shape is that Ceylon coft 

asked his friend the next time they met. 

came in bags of one hundred pounds. 


ee imported ?’’ he 
He was told it 





A PURCHASE OF COFFEE THAT STAGGERED MRS. BEECHER 


_ ‘Well, I guess you’d better send me over five bags of 
it,” said he, and in answer to the look of surprise that 
greeted these words he said it was a good thing to have 
that kind of coffee on hand. 

The next day the five hundred pounds of coffee were 
unloaded at the Beecher home. Mrs. Beecher was 
amazed. But Mr. Beecher assured her that it was what he 
had ordered and that the coffee was the 
; he had ever tasted. 

‘That may be, Henry,” said his wife, 

t we could not use all of that 
five hundred pounds of coffee in fifty 
years.” And a little while later the dray 
started back to New York with four bags 
of Ceylon coffee aboard. 
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M®: BEECHER was once publicly reproved 
by the Rev. Doctor C—, a staunch 
Prohibitionist, for being inconsistent in 
IS Views to the extent that he preached 
temperance, but drank wine at his own 
mner-table. This attack angered the 
of Mr. Beecher, who tried to per- 

ne him to answer the charge. The 
-ymouth pastor refused. ‘‘ Doctor C 
$4 good fellow,”’ was the only comment 

ey could elicit. 

the fr he is small and narrow,”’ persisted 
oa lends, ‘‘ and he ought to be broad- 


‘ Well,”’ said Mr. Beecher, ‘‘ that isn’t 
Ways possible. Now, for instance,’’ he 
hig ued, as a merry twinkle came into 
>. eS, ‘‘ some time ago friend C—— 
“itiised me for something I had said. I 
‘hoteht he ought not to have done so, and 
Henan time we met I told him so. He persisted, and 
a the gig to treat him was to take him as I would 
iene” child. So I just took hold of him, laid him 
he: down over my knee, and proceeded to impress him 
found athers used to do of old. And, do you know, I 
that the Lord had not made a place on C—— for 

y my hand upon.”’ 
laughter which met this sally Mr. Beecher was 
Say: ‘‘ You see, you can’t always broaden a man.”’ 


“ 
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THE ANECDOTAL SIDE OF MR. BEECHER 


Characteristics of the Great Plymouth Pastor as Shown in Stories and 


Anecdotes Contributed by His Most Intimate Friends 
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FAC-SIMILE OF MR. BEECHER’S NOTES OF A SERMON 


N ONE occasion Mr. Beecher missed the lecture com- 
mittee, and going alone to the hall in which he was 
to speak attempted to enter by the main door. Pressing 
his way, as well as he could, through the crowd which filled 
the vestibule and extended into the street, he was stopped 
by a big, sullen policeman, who would not let him pass. 
Mr. Beecher submitted without the least remonstrance, 
standing patiently behind the officer and keenly enjoying 
the situation. Eight o’clock came and passed and the 
audience became impatient. At last the policeman 
grumbled, ‘‘ A man like Beecher thinks he’s big enough 
to make people wait for him.’’ When the time was ripe 
Mr. Beecher meekly re- 
marked : ‘‘ Well, my good 
friend, I don’t think I am 
to blame. I tried hard 
enough to get in but you 
wouldn’t let me!” 


& 

OPA LS were Mr. Beecher’s 

favorite gems, and 
their colors often had a 
wonderfully tranquillizing 
effect upon him. After his 
great speech at Liverpool, 
in 1863, when for four hours 
he had struggled with the 
mob before he could begin, 
he returned ‘to his hotel 
thoroughly exhausted and 
greatly excited. Though 
it was late at night, sleep 
seemed impossible. With- 
out a pe night’s rest he 
would be in no condition 
for the next evening’s ad- 
dress. Yet he could not 
sleep. In his pocket was a remarkably brilliant opal. 
Taking this in his hand he sat down, and for half an hour 
drank in the wonderful changing colors as he turned it 
from side to side. When he arose the tumultuous excite- 
ment within him had subsided. He felt calm and peace- 
ful, and with brain and nerves soothed and quieted he 
retired and slept like a child. 





THE BRITISH AS ONE MAN CHEERED THE GREAT ORATOR 


M& BEECHER’S imagination seemed to be peculiarly sen- 

sitive to certain influences. He was very noticeabiy, 
though diversely, affected by tea and coffee. A cup of 
strong tea comand an almost depressing effect on his 
whole being, making him see things on their darker side. 
It made him pessimistic. Coffee, on the other hand, 
made everything look bright and roseate. He was an 
optimist. And strangely enough, the two combined pro- 
duced an equilibrium. 
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HIS LAST PHOTOGRAPH 
§ Taken in October, 1886 
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QO NE evening three months 
if before. his death Mr. 
| Beecher turned to a leading 
member of his congregation 
a and began talking about 
his successor. ‘*When I’m 
gone—and, of course, I 

soon shall go,’’ he said, ‘‘ I 

want you to be careful as to 

the choice of my successor. 

Don’t get a man like me, 
physically or mentally, or 

one who expresses himself 

as I do. Don’t have any 

man who could be com- 


Bes ‘ pared with me. If you do 
a . some will say he is better 
ae o than Beecher; others that 


he is not so good. 
get my antipodes.’’ 


& 


A REVENUE reform club 
was organized in 

Brooklyn in 1881, and after 
some discussion as to the propriety of asking a clergyman 
to aid in such a cause, General C. T. Christensen was 
delegated to write Mr. Beecher. The next day brought 
a generous check from the great preacher, and with it 
the following note : 


In short, 


““T send a bucket of water to turn the wheel of reform. Of 
course, I had rather not part with the stuff, but one of the first 
lessons in finance is that money, like powder, is of no use until 
it goes off. As long as one keeps it it has no value—only when 
he exchanges it. I hope the revenue of the Revenue Reform 
Club may flow in like the Jordan—but unlike the Jordan, not 
into the Dead Sea.”’ 





“*T TRIED HARD ENOUGH TO GET IN’” 


R. BEECHER’S favorite pocket Bible is owned by 
Mr. Thomas G, Shearman. On the flyleaf is written 
in pencil: ‘‘ I have used this for fifty years, at funerals in 
particular.’’ Many pages of the book are turned down at 
passages appropriate for burial services, and verses are 
marked in pencil. In one place the marks were made 
with a red pencil: in the eighteenth chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. The verses marked 
are the first to the seventh, the tenth, and 
the fourteenth. It is a silent but cardinal 
testimony of his love for children. 


& 


N INSTANCE of the marvelously per- 
suasive power of Mr. Beecher’s elo- 

» scene has escaped print. It recalled to 
those present the preacher’s great oratori- 
cal feat at Liverpool when an English audi- 
ence would not listen to him and tried to 
hiss him down. It was at a private 
banquet given to the marksmen of the 
international rifle matches at Creedmoor, 
in 1883. The table was filled with British 
officers, who had paid only languid atten- 
tion to the speeches delivered. Mr. 
Beecher arose and took as his theme the 
relations between England and America. 
This naturally led to a reference to the 
Queen. From the first his eulogy of 
Victoria was matchless. The fire of his 
eloquence fairly blazed with unexampled 
fervor. But the indifference of the 
Englishmen was still noticeable. On and 
on went Mr. Beecher, and when he spoke 
of the Queen as a wife and mother he did 
it with a power and tenderness that were 
simply overpowering. The Britishers laid 
down their cigars and listened. The first hand of English 
applause came, but Mr. Beecher went on as if inspired. 
Indifference gave way to the closest attention; then 
surprise; then wonderment; then enthusiasm. The 
Englishmen present had never heard such a tribute to 
their sovereign, and as Mr. Beecher reached its climax 
the tears streamed down the cheeks of the officers. For 
twenty-five minutes the matchless eloquence continued. 
Then the great orator sat down. The British as one man 
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jumped from their seats. Some climbed on their chairs, 
and cheer after cheer rang from their throats until the 
building fairly shook. And amid the most marvelous 
scene of spontaneous enthusiasm ever witnessed by the 
gray-haired men present Mr. Beecher sat calmly eating a 
crust of bread. His triumph had been complete. 


z 
His Idea of a Minister's Influence 


R. BEECHER one day attended a match game of bil- 
liards, and aovend newspapers criticised him for so 
doing. A few days later, while he was sitting on the 
edge of the platform in his lecture-room, a young church 
officer said to him: ‘‘ I don’t believe there is any harm in 
billiards, but don’t you think you injured your influence by 
attending the game ?”’ 

Mr. Beecher tucked one of his legs under the other 
and, nursing one knee, said slowly: ‘‘ I’ve noticed all my 
life that ministers who are always taking care of their 
influence never have much influence to take care of. 
Very early in my ministry I made up my mind to take 
care of my work and let the Lord take care of my influ- 
ence. Those ministers who keep looking behind them to 
see what has become of their influence remind me of 
nothing so much as an old cat chasing its own tail.’’ 


& 
The Method of Speculating He Gave to a Friend 


MEMBER of his church who had lost heavily in Wall 
Street speculation and failed in business went to Mr. 
Beecher one day and voluntarily promised that he would 
not speculate for one year. At the end of six months, 
however, he went to his pastor and asked to be released 
from his promise. ‘‘ | can make morc in one week than 
I am now making in a year,’’ he said. 

Mr. Beecher refused to release him. ‘‘Do your specu- 
lating on paper,” he said, ‘‘ and at the end of the year tell 
me how you would have come out had I let you go.”’ 

At the end of the year the would-be speculator reported 
to Mr. Beecher: ‘* fi I had actually made those deals I 
would have failed three times in the six months.”’ 


= 
One of His Inimitable Sallies of Wit 


N THE Plymouth congregation there was at one time a 
woman who was a thorn in the flesh. She had a harsh 
voice and a stiff manner of speaking. Her long-drawn- 
out, dull discourses wearied the congregation. But the 
reat preacher was patient. At last he, too, reached the 
Rit of endurance, and one evening when she sat down, 
after talking nearly half an hour, he arose, and in his 
deep tones said slowly : ‘‘ Nevertheless, I still believe in 
women speaking in meeting.’’ She spoke no more, 


& o 





LITTLE over 
fifty years 
ago a tall, 
long - haired, 
guaintly 
ressed eke 
derly man 
was becoming the 
town talk of Lieben- 
stein, in Thuringia. 
Seeing him lead a group of village children in their games 
with an abandon which rendered him oblivious to the 
ridicule or scorn of the people, the Baroness Marenholz- 
Buelow, with tears in her eyes, turned to her companion 
and said: ‘‘ This man is called ‘ an old fool’ by these 
people ; perhaps he is one of those men who are ridiculed 
or stoned by contemporaries, and to whom future genera- 
tions build monuments.”’ 
Herein the good Baroness 
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Like a Boy with Money in His Pocket 


NE day a beggar approached Mr. Beecher on the street 
and recited an unusually pathetic story. The 
preacher was touched, and delving into his pocket pulled 
out a banknote and gave it to the beggar without looking 
at it. It happened to be a fifty-dollarnote. A friend who 
was with him at once recovered the gift and substituted a 
dollar bill. 

‘* Well,”’ said Mr. Beecher, ‘‘ it would have been worth 
it as a lesson in human nature just to see what he would 
have done with it. I dare say he wouldn’t have spent it 
any more sensibly than I shall.”’ 

And he strode straightway into a seed warehouse and 
invested the fifty dollars in seeds. 

‘* You must never tell mother about these little excur- 
sions,’’ he was wont to say. But Mrs. Beecher knew her 
husband well, and was always on the watch to see that he 
had no more money in his pockets than he needed. On 
such occasions as he escaped her alertness, however, he 
was like a boy, and would spend every cent in his pocket. 


& 
His Advice to His Son About Smoking 


NLIKE his father, the eldest son, Henry B. Beecher, was 

a constant smoker. He used a pipe mostly. Evi- 

dently Mr. Beecher had not liked the odor of the son’s 

tobacco. One day his father planted a small amount of 

tobacco on his Peekskill farm. When the little crop was 

gathered and carefully dried Mr. Beecher packed it and 
sent it to his son with a note : 

** If you must smoke, I want you to smoke good tobacco.”’ 


£ e 
How Mr. Beecher Prepared His Sermons 


ME BEECHER never began the preparation of a sermon 

until the morning of the day it was to be preached. 
His congregation first devered this after he had spent 
several years as Plymouth’s pastor through an unexpected 
fall of snow. It had been cleat and mild the day before, 
but about dawn of a certain Sunday morning a heavy 
snowstorm began and the weather became very pot 
The few of Mr. Beecher’s congregation who ventured out 
to church in the storm were treated to a sermon on snow 
and its religious meaning—and a most brilliant discourse 
it was. To one who remained to congratulate the famous 
pastor Mr. Beecher stated in response to his inquiry that 
his invariable custom was to prepare his sermon on the 
Sunday morning it was to be Jelrvered. 

It was Mr. Beecher’s custom to retire to his study after 
an early breakfast Sunday morning, and from eight 
o’clock until church time he devoted himself to the prep- 
aration of his sermon. This consisted of mapping out 
in his mind the outline of the intended discourse; he 
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WHERE THE FOUNDER OF THE 


KINDERGARTEN WAS BORN 
By Patterson Du Bors 


woman was to be the world’s great educational force. 
She was to regenerate the race. Yet he realized that 
this meant that she must suffer even as he suffered. 
** Whoever will go with me,”’ he said, ‘* must ‘undertake 

a great deal, must suffer ridicule and blame, and let 
themselves be burned or torn in pieces.’’ He wanted 
a mother to be something more than a ‘‘ beloved 
mother.’’ He says: ‘‘ In order to render the command 
of Christ effective, education in the family musi first 
be reformed, otherwise there will be no solid founda- 
tion for subsequent education to stand on.”’ 


& 
Vy nen Froebel was thinking of establishing a training- 
school in the ducal shooting-castle of Marienthal, 
near Liebenstein, he said to the Baroness Marenholz : 
‘* Look about you, Frau Marenholz; this would be a 
beautiful place for our 
institution, and even 





showed herself a prophet 
indeed, for at the end of 
half a century Froebel 
memorials and monu- 
ments of one kind or 
another may fairly be said 
to exist by the thousand 
in Europe and America. 


& 


HIS self-determined, 
transcendent genius 

had gained a school and 
university education ; 
studied agriculture, for- 
estry, surveying and 
architecture ; borne arms 
in his country’s defense ; 





the name would suit it 
so well—Marienthal, 
the vale of the Marys, 
whom we wish to bring 
up as the mothers of 
humanity, as the first 
Mary brought up the 
Saviour of the world.”’ 

Most people who 
know the name of 


March, 1999 


committed nothing more to his notes. He always preached 
from notes, but never read a sermon. Often, howeye, 
after he had entered the pulpit the subject he had prepared 
would suggest another method of treatment. Hastily jot- 
ting down the salient points of his new sermon he woulg 
deliver it without further preparation. These serm 
which sprang from sudden inspiration were generally the 
most earnest and vivid of his discourses. 

Mr. Beecher’s preparation for preaching was only the 
tracing of the steps by which he intended to reach theregl 
object of the sermon. Hardly a skeleton, it served pring. 
pally to keep him within the lines and time limit inte 
and to prevent his being carried too far along some ney 
or side thought. He never worked out in advance the 
wording, illustrations or details of reasoning. His owp 
thoughts were so vivid, his mind and imagination so fired 
with his subject, that his eloquence poured out like g 
great flood. He often said that when he arose to speak 
the subject seemed to rise before him clear as crystal, 


& 
Bright Reply to a Begging Letter 


R. BEECHER received many begging letters. Once he 

received one from a young woman who claimed to be 

in deep distress. Hedid not answer it. A week later ghe 

wrote again saying that if he did not send her ten dollars 
at once she would be ruined. Mr. Beecher answered: 

“Dear Madam: ay woman who will be ruined for want of 

ten dollars is ruined already. 

“ HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 


& 
It was Only His Usual Luck 


NE day in a town where he was to lecture Mr. Beecher 

went into a barber’s shop to beshaved. The barber, 

not knowing him, asked him whether he was going t 
hear Beecher lecture. 

‘*T guess so,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Well,’”’ continued the barber, ‘‘if you haven't gota 
ticket you can’t get one. They’re all sold, and you'jj 
have to stand.’’ 

‘* That’s just my luck,’’ said Mr. Beecher. ‘‘ I always 
did have to stand when I’ve heard that man talk.” 


& 
The Funny Things He Didn’t Tell 


N THE early days of Mr. Beecher’s career, when wit was 
unknown in the pulpit, some of the deacons of his 
church asked him if he didn’t think such frequent outbursts 
of humor were calculated to diminish his usefulness, 
He listened patiently, and when they finished he said; 
‘* Brethren, if you only knew how many funny things] 
keep in you wouldn’t complain about the few I let out” 


& & & & & & & 


private residence of a cultured, gentlemanly and busy 
pastor—a poet, too, whose laurel wreaths deck the inte 
rior of his cheerful study. 

Friedrich was left almost entirely to the care of m 
his own mother dying when he was less than a year 
He says that he was a stranger to his father all throu 
being in childhood ‘‘ as truly without a father as withotita 
mother.’’ His father had taught his elder brothers, buthe 
did little in the way of attempting to teach Friedrich, even 
though he allowed him to work with him sometimes in 
the garden. 
brothers loved, pitied, 
and helped Friedrich 
as best they could, but 
the little fellow’s home 
training was hardly 
worthy of the name. 
When he was four 
years of age his father 
married again, and for 
a few months the boy 
was happy in the new 
relation. He says that 
he received his mew 
mother overflo 
with feelings of pine 
and faithful child-love 
toward her. But soon 
his stepmother had @ 
son of her own, 
Friedrich was tre 
not only with in 
ence, but was made 
feel himself an utter 
stranger. She even 
turned so bitterly 
against him that 
ceased to address 
affectionately W 
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refused a professorship ; 
come into close relations 
with scholars, philoso- 
phers, educators, church dignitaries, dukes and princesses ; 
traveled through Germany and Switzerland, mostly on 
foot; suffered all manner of opposition and contempt ; 
endured bodily privations—all in pursuit of his mission. 

He published books commanding the attention of phi- 
lanthropists, educators and philosophers; built school- 
houses without a dollar of capital to start with ; established 
training-schools and educational unions for the education 
of young women as teachers, child’s nurses and mothers. 
In reality, “he is the progenitor of a movement now 
variously known in America as mothers’ meetings, round- 
tables, and especially the Mothers’ Congress. 

After spending years wrestling with the problems of 
education, he arrived at the conviction that the school 
never could be a success until the home performed its 
function as an educational institution also. henceforth 
his dominant interest was focused on the cradle rather 
than on the schoolhouse. He became the great apostle of 
the home. He looked to woman as his natural ally, yet 
he was not oblivious to the father’s part in home-making. 
His proposition for a general educational union was 
addressed to fathers. He firmly believed, however, that 


THE HOUSE IN WHICH FROEBEL WAS BORN 


Froebel think of him only as 
the inventor of the kinder- 
garten, and yet the kinder- 
arten did not take definite 
institutional shape in his 
mind until he was about 
fifty-five years old. 
riedrich Froebel was 
born April 21, 1782, in 
Oberweissbach, a village 
then of about a thousand 





‘*thou,’’ as members of 
families address each other, and Be 
gan to address him as ‘‘he,”’ the fom 
of greatest estrangement. She wa 
not content with common forms 
restraint, but, after provoking hint 
naughtiness, shut him in a 
dark, damp cellar, or cave, with 
rats for company. This exca 
running about thirty feet undef 
rising ground at the back of 
house, is entered by a low d 

at the rear of the square hall am 
facing the front door of the howser 


& 


T= only schooling that F 
had at this time was obi 
at the school for little girls @ 
neighborhood—his father not 








inhabitants, now about 
double that size. It is situ- 
ated among unwooded 
hills in the mountainous 
district of Germany known as the Thuringian Forest. 
Froebel’s father was the Lutheran pastor of a parish which 
included several adjacent villages, so that he ministered to 
about five thousand souls. The parsonage of his day, a 
house of no mean pretensions, is the parsonage still. A 
few enthusiastic followers of Froebel visit it annually, and 
perhaps sometimes too readily expect the freedom of the 


OBER WEISSBACH, FROEBEL’S BIRTHPLACE the 


on good terms with the tea 
ys’ school. He learned 
else here than a few hymns and 
Scripture texts. 

Friedrich’s longing to escape from his unhappy =. 
was gratified in fis eleventh year, when he went to 
with a childless uncle at Stadt Iim, a village to the of 
west, toward Eisenach. Here he found trust in place ed 
mistrust, liberty instead of restraint, and life 
brighter. Here he was allowed freedom for outdoor 
and the study of the beauties and mysteries of Nature: 
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is is the second of a series of seven drawings, entitled “A. B. Frost’s 
in the issue for December, 1899. 
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R. DONAHUE’S victory in the franchise 
dispute was over almost before he 
could celebrate it. The extreme no- 
bility of the enemy made it possible 
for her to desert the vanquished field 
and occupy a new and dangerous 
position safely fortified by the world’s 

best literature. The world’s best literature had 

never before troubled the Donahues. True, 
they possessed a library, as all reputable families 
do. It consisted principally of the Bible and 
the works of William Carleton. The Bible was 
quite as big as a trunk—a Douay Bible heavily 
bound and gilded, which had been taken down 
from the shelf only when it was required as a means of 
recording the christenings, deaths and marriages in the 

Donahue family. The latter two were few in number ; the 

first made a list of importance. 

It had been many years since the good Book had been 
disturbed from its saintly rest. Mr. Donahue had never 
read it. He accepted it and reverenced it, and decided 
not to be familiar with it. In exposing the features of his 
house to occasional strange visitors he merely waved his 
hand toward the Book, relying on its presence to attest his 
piety, and its majestic dimensions to speak for his liberal- 
ity. But William Carleton he knew by heart. We see no 
lives of William Carleton ; no one celebrates his birthday ; 
no tablet is sunk in the wall of the little house at Dublin in 
which he lived well into this generation ; nor have even 
the cheap magazines represented to us William Carleton at 
the age of six with his teething-ring ; at twelve, leaning on 
a cricket bat (or hoe) ; at twenty, writing poetry ; at forty, 
regretting it. Yet Carleton was and is a popular author 
who could challenge even Sienkiewicz or Mrs. Holmes. 
He is enshrined, as the saying goes, in the hearts of his 
countrymen, and nowhere else more securely than in the 
bosom of Mr. Donahue. That gentleman could sit by the 
hour listening to his sombre tales of Irish life and empha- 
sizing the points with a wagging head. 


& 

‘* Well, that Willie Reilly was a case! D’ye think he 
railly done it?’’ The remark was less in doubt than in 
approval. He believed in the acts of Willie Reilly quite 
as much as he did in the Acts of the Apostles. 
‘* Valentine M’Clutchy’’ and ‘‘ The Emigrants of 
Ahadarra’’ were real people to him. ‘‘ Carleton is th’ 
gr-randest writer that iver lived,’’ was his deliberate 
judgment. 

But it was not long before Carleton and his Willie 
Reilly were unseated from their positions in the Donahue 
family. Books, as Mr. Dooley has declared, are ‘‘ rooning 
th’ constitootion an’ th’ lithry taste iv our fair land.’’ 
They poured into the Donahue household as the winter 
wore on. 

There was a book with a Latin name (about whose 
meaning and pronunciation there was much dispute) by 
a gentleman with a name about whose pronunciation 
there was no dispute, for no one pretended to know, ‘‘A 
Boolgahrian,’’ Mr. Donahue explained to his crony. 

There was a humorous book whose humor Mr. 
Donahue could not comprehend. Indeed, the poor gen- 
tleman was greatly deficient in his understanding of that 
gift in spite of the absurd belief that all Irishmen have a 
** keen appreciation of humor.’’ A majority of them 
have, or the race would have disappeared from the earth 
em ago. But there is a sturdy minority, represented 
with dignity in the Irish papers, and Mr. Donahue was 
of the minority. 

There were the works of a handsome and gifted young 
American novelist whose heroes and heroines (and occa- 
sionally his villains as well) are as handsome and gifted 
as their sire. 

How often had Molly Donahue turned from the young 
Englishman in riding breeches, or the young American 
in evening clothes, to gaze with horror at her father 
sitting at the stove in his shining black coat, his brown 
flannel shirt, his white and painful collar. She reflected 
that even the Hon. John Reilly was not as one of these. 
Perhaps Washington would be his making. She thought 
of him addressing the House of Representatives in (or 
from) riding breeches. He wore a flower in his button- 
hole and carried a crop in his hand. 


& 


Other books came also. Mr. Donahue listened, mur- 
muring dissent to Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘‘ Good Man Gone 
Wrong”’ series. He could not understand how the clergy 
could succumb to the lines of the temptress. Father Kelly 
didn’t. The little Lutheran preacher down the street, 
whom Mr. Donahue saluted with the condescending good 
will of a man determined to make the most of a compan- 
ionship soon to end—the little preacher didn’t. Who then 


were these strange people who stumbled on their way to , 


the sanctuary? It is regrettable to say that Mr. Donahue 
regarded them as being beneath pity. 

ut Mr. Donahue could not withstand the tide. Books, 
new books, lovely books, elegant books, poured in on the 
Donahue family. The Archey Road Literary Club rose 
and flourished. The Archey Road Research Club took 
a place beside it. The musicale became mgre casual, 
woman’s suffrage was sunk, the gatherings of the 
Donahue family grew as literary as a meeting of an 
Authors’ Society. 

Mr. Donahue’s winter nights were ruined for him. You 
may imagine the picture. Mr. Donahue is sitting beside 
the stove in a rocking-chair, having surreptitiously 
removed. his eee. At the table are Mrs. Donahue, 
Miss Donahue and Master Timothy. Mrs. Donahue, with 
an expression of determination, is reading ‘‘ Richard 
Carvel’’; Miss Donahue is carefully perusing ‘‘ The 


2 & 


The first a ood of the ‘‘Molly Donahue" sketches was pub- 
lished in the December, 1899, issue of the Journal. 


Molly Donahue, Who 
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Christian’’; Master Timothy is grinning over ‘‘ David 
Harum,’’ skipping all of the passages that are not in 
David’s own words. 

Mrs. Donahue looks up. ‘‘ Pap-pah,’’ she says, ‘‘ put 
on yer slippers.”’ 

‘* What?’’ says Mr. Donahue, sitting up suddenly. 
Oh, tubby shure. Molly!’’ 

oves.”’ 

‘* R-read me somethin’ fr’m ‘ Willie Reilly.’ ’’ 

** Oh, ye an’ yer ‘ Willie Reilly,’’’ Mrs. Donahue retorts. 
‘*What’s th’ matther with ‘Willie Reilly?’’’ Mr. 
Donahue asks plaintively. 

‘* Oh, but don’t you see,’’ says Molly, ‘‘ that we’ve got 
beyond that. We can’t go on forever reading your old 
‘Willie Reilly.’ ”’ 

‘* | want ye to undherstand,’’ says Mr. Donahue, ‘‘ that 
th’ man that wrote that book was wan iv th’ gr-randest 
writers that iver was befure ye was bor-rn. The Queen 
was so imprissed with his wurruks that she give him a pin- 
sion iv wan thousan’ pounds sterlin’ a year, an’ he didn’t 
have to write another line. I’ll have ye to know that.’’ 

‘* Well, then, for mercy’s sake, why don’t you read him 
yourself ?’’ says Molly. 

This is a fierce blow. Mr. Donahue can read, never 
fear, but what pleasure is there that can weigh against the 
pain of following your finger with your eye across line 
after line of fine type? Mr. Donahue, fully realizing that 
he is defeated again, sinks back into his chair, 
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Molly Donahue regretted the attitude of her father 
toward the world’s best literature, but she did not on this 
account desist from her exertions to urge him along the 
straight and difficult way of modern culture. She debated 
books with him in a vain attempt to persuade him of the 
obvious beauties of ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe,’’ ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis,” ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ and other subjects of discus- 
sion in the literary world. She even went so far as to read 
selections from these admirable books to her obdurate 
parent. The obdurate parent was unsoftened. He dis- 
carded the philosophy of ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe”’ as 
worthless, when it was laboriously explained to him. 

‘* Th’ man is a walkin’ dillygate,’’ he said. ‘‘ D’ye 
think if I had felt that way I’d iver be assistant foreman at 
th’ rollin’ mills? I wud not. They don’t give responsible 
jobs to th’ likes iv thim.” 

‘* But this isn’t about the rolling mills,’’ Molly explained. 

‘* It makes no diff’rence,’’ her father retorted. ‘‘ ‘ The 
Man with th’ Hoe’ or th’ man with th’ shovel, ’tis all 
alike. Dhrink an’ idleness ar-re at th’ bottom iv this 
pome.”’ ‘ 

It will be seen that Mr. Donahue had a conservative 
opinion of the industrial problem, as became a man draw- 
ing his four dollars a day and paying taxes on land. He 
was equally decided with respect to the other books. He 
measured them by the standard of ‘‘ Willie Reilly’’ and 
found them to be utterly worthless. 


a 


Meanwhile, Molly Donahue marshaled her Literary 
Club, her Research Club, and her Culture Club. Archey 
Road, and more especially that part of it that belonged to 
the Donahue family, was dragged violently from the bo 
of Irish folk-tales in which it had sunk. If Molly expecte 
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recognition, if she looked in the papers for a list ¢ 
‘* Messrs. and Mesdames’”’ that would show that her 
labor for the regeneration of her uncouth city was a 
ciated, she never betrayed the weakness. Her flugs 
face and blazing eyes on the nights when the various 
societies met were signals of the true spirit of the 

She organized debates as to whether Markham or Rj 
were the greater poet; whether the pen were mightier 
than the hoe; on the esoteric meaning of ‘‘ Quo Vadis” 
and ‘‘ Gallegher’’ ; on the literary relationship betweey 
‘*Ian Maclaren’’ and Robert Louis Stevenson. In sh 
Molly’s ‘‘ evenings’’ were a close reproduction of ‘‘ eyep. 
ings ’’ in thousands of American homes, especially in the 
Western metropolis where Molly lives. 

It even came to pass that the Archey Road Literary Clup 
engaged the services of a semi-professional poet. He was 
not, as Mr. Dooley said, *‘ a journeyman pote.’’ He hoped 
some day to arrive at that point of perfection where he 
would be paid for the principal business of American 
authors—to poorly read their own works for the pleasure 
of the public. At present his vocation was a clerkship jn 
a law office. By night he put on his singing robes and 
soared. He was the first real, published author who had 
crossed the horizon of the caldeaiat classes in Archey 
Road, He was a tall gentleman of such robust frame that 
Mr. Donahue declared he ‘‘ ought to be wurrukin’ f’r q 
livin’.”” He was introduced by the Hon. John Reilly 
ina = yen of perfect finish, including a high tribute to the 
art of poetry, and he read his verses with manly courage 
and an accent unknown to Mr. Donahue’s circle. 


& 


The discussion that followed under the direction oj 
Molly Donahue was solemn and intense. Miss O’Brien 
confessed that she liked the ‘‘ heart poems’’ better than 
those that dealt with social questions. She thought the 
poet equally resembled Longfellow, Tennyson and Riley, 
Mr. Reilly took issue with her on this point. He felt that 
the mission of the poet was a public one. He was 
inspired for the purpose of ameliorating the condition of 
the race. If he swerved from this duty he was wantonly 
hurling away the tools given to him by Providence and 
the public schools. Mr. Reilly, while admiring the pas- 
sages that reminded Miss O’Brien of Longfellow, greatly 
preferred those that reminded him of Lowell. 

The decision was drawn, for the poet himself confessed 
that he admired both equally. It appeared that he some 
times came home filled with a desire to sing. At other 
times he was afflicted by the sufferings of mankind. 

Molly Donahue moved a vote of thanks to the distin 
guished guest, who spent the rest of his happy evening 
giving autographs to the club. 

Mr. Donahue did not attend the meeting. He ate a 
hasty supper and then repaired to the home of Mr 
Dooley, where he sat on a trunk and gruffly vented his 
abhorrence of all forms of literature, particularly poetry. 
In Mr. Dooley he found, as ever, a patient and consider 
ate listener. 

‘* Why shud men, grown men, write pothry?” Mr 
Donahue demanded, with great show of spirit. 


& 

‘*Well,’”’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘‘ ’tis this way with thim 
A pote’s a man with somethin’ to say that he hasnt 
thought out. Now, ye’re in a way, Malachi, a. 
Whin ye’re at home bustin’ to expriss yerself, an’ not 
knowin’ exactly what it is ye want to say, or how ye 
ought to say it if ye knew, ye have th’ makin’s iv a potem 
re. Ye needn’t look savage. Ye’ll niver be wan while 
feel sthrong about yer throubles. A pote doesn’t feel aly 
bad. He on’y thinks he does. He’s able to find wu 
to pour out his heart in, an’ more thin that, he’s able fr to 
cut up th’ wurruds into proper len’ths an’ have thim fit 
into aich other like matched flurin’. Think iv a man 
sittin’ down with a woild passion in his hear-rt an’ pe ol 
to measure it with a pocket-rule! ‘ This line is two 
too long,’ he says; ‘ I'll have to saw it off. If I nail ona 
couple iv wurruds here ’twill fit nicely,’ he says. ‘ Sixan 
six is twelve,’ he says, ‘ an’ two eights is sixteen,’ he 
‘ I’ll shift this plank up a foot an’ keep this wan f’r th’ im 
iv th’ job,’ he says. An’ whin he’s through he na 
together an’ sinds it off, an’ ’tis a pome. An’ thin he 
packs up his tools in a bag an’ goes home to r-rest like @ 
thrue mimber iv th’ Union. No, sir, th’ man that’s 
mad, that’s mad clear = can’t spake plainly. He 
splutters as ye do, avick. That’s wan raison I’m aga 
pothry. There ar-re other raisons, but that’s wan iv tim, 
But we’ve got to take iverythin’ in life, th’ good with th 
bad. Ivery man that r-reads must r-read his peck 
pothry. Jas Reilly there?’’ 

‘* He was,’’ said Mr. Donahue. 

‘* | suppose he liked th’ pothry?”’ 

** | suppose so.”’ 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Dooley, ‘‘ ’twud be a gr-reat sorrow 
to tear him away fr’m it an’ throw him into what he Is 
th’ crool vortex iv national politics.” 

Mr. Reilly would have been dismayed if he had heard 
what was said in the conference that followed. He neve 
knew how near devotion to the Muses came to wrecking 4 
brilliant career. 


. ; #222 & 
TO THE READERS OF “MOLLY DONAHUE” 


It is with sincere regret that the editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal finds it necessary to announce that with this installment of “ molly 
Donahue” the serial will be .discontinued and fio further chapters printed. The reason for this disappointment to our readers is still more 


regretted: the illfiess of Mr. Dunne, the author. 


Mr. Dunne frankly says that he has not been satisfied with the story as far as it has gone, and that his physical condition does not afford much 


hope that it will improve in the next chapters. “I am too ill to go on to my own satisfaction,” is his manly statement. Therefore, our readers 
must part with the aspiring “Molly,” of whose ambitious “ soarings ” 


which set a whole world laughing will soon have restored to it its cleverness, and in that wish every one who has laughed with “ Mr. Dooley 
and “ Molly Donahue” will, we can safely assure Mr. Dunne, most heartily join. 


all expected so much. One can only express the hope that the wat 
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to boarding-school, can she fully realize all 
the delighttul possibilities of a college prank 
or lark. In one’s own house there are 
rarely, if ever, the same restrictions and laws 
as a good-sized college is forced to adopt in 
the general supervision of a large number of 
students, and without restrictions to overcome a prank is 
apt to dwindle into a kind of romp, or a milk-and-water 
affair. There is scarcely a girl, even the most sedate, who, 
having been through college, has not some excellent joke 
to tell if she would. I could fill a book with the telling 
of larks and pranks in which I took part. Some of the 
best I know, however, were told me by students, most of 
them still in college. I tell here just a few of them, and 
also a few in which 


girl friends of mine 
were the active and 
leading spirits. 


F MIDNIGHT feasts, 

a delightful one 
must have been the 
one planned by a 
Sophomore ‘“‘ Inno- 
cents Abroad Club,’’ 
and discovered by the 
junior ‘‘ Reprehensible 
Disorderiies.’’ One of 
the ‘‘ Reprehensibles ”’ 
got hold of an elabo- 
rate Sophomore invita- 
tion to a trunk party, 
to be held secretly in 
the trunk-room on the 
right of the zoédlogical 


laboratory. So in the 
zoological laboratory 
the ‘*‘ Reprehensibles’”’ 


hid themselves. They 
took the big cinnamon 
bear—the taxidermist 
had luckily stuffed it in 
an upright position— 
and, after rubbing the 
glass eyes with phos- 
phorus, tied him 
securely in front of one 
of their number. The 
same thing was done 
with a hideous chim- 
panzee, and the ugliest 
of old stuffed owls was 
also given phosphores- 
cent eyes. 

At a quarter to 
twelve the unsuspect- 
ing ‘‘ Innocents,’’ ar- 
rayed in flowing sheets, 
and each bearing a 
candle, crept noise- 
lessly into the trunk- 
room. They had made 
a big circle of little 
steamer trunks, with 
one huge ‘‘ Saratoga ’”’ 
in the middle. When 
every one had arrived 
the big trunk was 
opened and a feast pulled out of it. The ‘‘ Reprehensibles”’ 
watched hungrily from behind the chimpanzee and the bear 
ithe laboratory, but they had orders to wait until the feast 
Was well under way. 

At last the owl gave a low, blood-curdling hoot. The 
tevelers looked toward the laboratory, and then the 

impanzee, hideously brandishing a stick, pranced into 
ong, shadowy trunk-room, his eyes shooting fire, fol- 
owed by the cinnamon bear. There was a smothered 
yell from the ‘‘ Innocents,’’ then a vision of white forms 
Scufrying out of the trunk-room, the bear and chimpanzee 

ing them, while other ‘‘ Reprehensibles’’ rushed in 
Seized the spoils, escaping by the laboratory just 
ore the night watchman arrived. 


& 


ANOTHER night, after the clock struck ten, a low whistle 
., Was heard outside one of the dormitories, and eight 
,warmly bundled up, stealthily tiptoed out of the 
ng—betore the old night watchman had made his first 

| ver the campus and field to the coasting-hill. 
twas a glorious evening’s sport, and at twelve o’clock 
Started back to college. They crept along close to 





Retold by a Graduate 





the wall; they gained the house. A roommate of one of 
the girls had volunteered to open the lower window for 
them. Sneaking up to it, the first girl put her foot ona 
loosened brick and then on the window-sill and sprang in ; 
the others scrambled after her ; and then the last girl put 
her foot on the brick and one foot over the sill—and 
slipped, one foot in the window and one foot out. The 
grumpy old watchman was coming around the corner of 
the building. Could she ever get in? 
One girl inside gave her a pull, and with 
a jerk of her body she managed to draw 





T ANOTHER school 

there was a small 
room called ‘* Peggy’s 
parlor,’’ reputed to be 
haunted. It was just 
across the hall from the 
bedroom of Miss S . 
a suspicious little 
teacher, who always 
leit her door open at 
night to make sure 
there was no visiting 
between the rooms 
farther down the hall, 
and no midnight feasts. 

The legend ran that 
often at night one 
might hear the beauti- 
ful Peggy Shippen, 
who once lived in the 
house, sobbing still for 
the danger threatening 
her husband, the traitor 
Arnold ; or one might 
even hear her fingering 
the keys of the little 
old piano which stood 
in ‘* Peggy’s parlor.’’ 
We often spoke of this 
to Miss S- Wasn’t 
she afraid to sleep with 
her door open? But 
she only said severely : 
‘*T am surprised that 
girls of your education 
allow yourselves to 
believe any such non- 
sense.”’ 

So my roommates 
and I determined to 
get up a ghost scare. 
The little old piano 
and a few bits of string 
constituted all the 














the other foot over the sill. But, oh, it 
caught! Something alive seemed to 
have it in its grasp. Another jerk sent 
her headlong over the oulahed floor of 
the hall, and she escaped, leaving the 
astonished watchman standing with one 
rubber shoe, size four, in his clumsy 
hand. Unlike the story of the Fairy 
Prince and Cinderella, he did not seek 
out his Princess, but the Princess did 
remain indoors the following two days, 
when it rained, for fear of being spotted. 


& 


CERTAIN co-educational college has 
a ledge running just outside the 
girls’ rooms on the fourth floor, con- 
necting window with window. This 
ledge the girls used for going from room 
to room for midnight feasts. In the 
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daytime it 
was in plain 
sight of the 
campus. 
One after- 
noon a 
yarty of col- 
loa men 
coming 
across the 
cam Pp us 
saw four 
girls sitting 
on this 
ledge talk- 
ing and 
laughing 
and eating 
Dananas 
and cakes, 





and enjoy- 
ing them- 
selves gen- 
erally. Suddenly there was a shriek. The men_saw one 
girl slip and pitch headlong over the ledge. The other 


girls, with terrified faces, rushed to the nearest windows. 
The men ran toward the 
body of the unfortunate girl. 
It had struck heavily and 
lay perfectly still. With 
horror and pity they lifted 
the limp form. It was a 
second or two before they 
realized that the tumbled 
clothes were but fastened to 
an old stuffed megaphone, 
and that the whole thing 
was a huge joke—before 
they saw the laughing faces 
at every window. Then 
they put the dejected 
dressed-up megaphone 
down roughly, pulled their 
hats over their — and 
went away, peal after peal 
of laughter going afterthem. 


a TWO BASS NOTES SOUNDED 








necessary stage properties. 
With patience we arranged 
these so that from our 
room we could, by means 
of long strings, pull down 
four notes of the little piano 
—two in the treble, two in 
the bass. The effect was 
very ghostly indeed. The 
keys were pressed down 
by seemingly ghostly fingers 
—Peggy Shippen’s fingers, 
of course! How weird 
those notes sounded at dead 
of night ! 

At first we had no satis- 
faction; then I, on the 
watch, saw Miss S sit up 
in bed. The bass notes 
sounded again. The moon- 
light slanted into ‘*‘ Peggy’s 
parlor,’ making doubly 
sure the absence of any 
visible body striking the 
keys. At last, thoroughly 
aroused and determining to 
be brave, Miss S—— got 
out of bed stealthily and 
stood outside the doorway 
of her room looking across 
at the little old piano in 
‘* Peggy’s parlor.’’ Slowly the treble notes were pulled 
down; then a pause. Miss S looked frightened. 
Then the two bass notes sounded in ominous, quick 
succession! This was too much—more than the already 
frightened Miss S could endure; so she grabbed up 
her nightdress, and with one terrified look toward the 
unfortunate Peggy’s piano, scuttled back into her room 
and bolted the door. 

I rushed out into the hall, pretending to a mild form of 
hysterics, insisting there were ghosts in the house. The 
whole floor was roused. Miss S at last emerged, very 
much unnerved, and hurried to me. One of my room- 
mates, while I took on a new fit of hysterics, slipped away 
and got the strings out of the piano before any one dis- 
covered them. Miss S—— scolded me for believing in 
ghosts; but she looked white herself, and afterward always 
closed her door at night ; indeed, I am not sure she did 
not bolt it. And midnight feasts were again possible. 


& 


U PON one occasion some sixty Indians, headed by a very 

pompous Indian agent, made a visit to a college. 
While the faculty and many distinguished visitors gathered 
in the college hall awaiting the interesting Indian exer- 
cises which had been promised them, it occurred to a 
Junior that she might see some interesting Indian exercises 
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herself if she would follow some of the bepainted and 
befeathered Indian chiefs who, separated from the rest of 
the party, were examining the elevator with the greatest 
amount of curiosity. 

With nods and smiles the Junior invited the chiefs to 
take a ride in the elevator. In they crowded delightedly, 
and in a moment were hugely enjoying the novel, swift 
motion as she set the elevator going. . After a few trips 
she decided the joke was good enough, as the pompous 
Indian agent must be anxious about the truants. As they 
neared the ground floor she stopped the elevator and 
started to open the door, but betore she could do so one 
Indian seized the elevator rope and gleefully gave it a 
great pull and up they shot. The Junior gave the Indian 
an indignant and crushing look, but the Indian was not 
easily crushed ; and when he had satisfied his taste for 
motion another Indian took his turn; then still another ; 
then any and all promiscuously. The motion grew sick- 
eningly swift. The Junior’s violent expostulations were in 
vain. The Indians, waving their arms joyfully and utter- 
ing fierce laughs, were having the time of their lives. Up 
and down the elevator shot—up and down madly. As 
they whizzed past the different floors the Junior caught 
glimpses of excited groups standing about, and the latter 
got flitting glimpses of the Junior's pale face and the joy- 
ous faces of the red men. 

The President and Dean of the college demanded 
imperatively that the Indian agent do something at once. 
But that stricken gentleman asked piteously what he 
could do. It was impossible in those brief seconds, as the 
car whizzed past, to impress the Indians with either 
prayers or authority. 

At last the head engineer solved the problem by turning 
off the steam and thus stopping the elevator. Though 
the Junior, pale with fright, found herself the centre of 
attention from the President, the Dean, the Indian agent 
and everybody, until she felt delightfully important, yet 
she was pretty well fagged, and stoutly refused to attend 
the Indian exercises in the hall. 

‘* T have had quite a sufficiency of Indian exercises for 
one afternoon,’’ she said limply. 


& 
A Lamb for the “Horribly Goody-Goody” Seniors 


REMEMBER another story of Seniors being outdone by 
Juniors ; only these Seniors were exceptional. Asa 
class they were, one of the Juniors told me, ‘‘ horribly 
goody-goody.’’ Instead of giving the time-honored party 
to the Juniors, they took the money, otherwise frivolously 
spent, and bought a new hat-rack for the college hall. 
That was too much for the Juniors. The Senior class was 
dubbed ‘‘ Lamb.’’ The Seniors themselves were appar- 
ently not averse to that flattering title, until in the dead of 
lallowe'en two Juniors crept to the Seniors’ corridor 
with something soft and white in their arms and tied it 
fast to the corridor door. 

‘* Baa-aa-aa,”’ floated down the Senior corridor. The 
lamb bleated constantly till dawn, when one of the Seniors 
led it to a neighboring farmhouse, where it was held in 
abeyance for the Senior auction. A great deal of spice 
was added to the joke later when a Junior by happy 
chance came across a note dunning the Seniors for arrears 
in the lamb’s board, and mischievously posted the com- 
munication on the public bulletin. 


& 
The President’s Fiance Fiddled for a Freshman Dance 


‘* A FRESHMAN,” said a Sophomore to me one day, ‘‘ never 
tells jokes on herself. Now that I’m a Sophomore I 
don’t mind telling you how we once tried to steal a dance 
from the ’99 Seniors. They got the college gymnasium 
for their dance the very night we wanted it for ours, so we 
indignantly engaged the preparatory school gymnasium. 
Instead of ordering our own musicians, we led the little 
music leader to suppose that our dance was the Sophomore 
dance, only we had changed the place of giving it. The 
pianist and violinist were to come to the preparatory 
gymnasium instead of to the college gymnasium. 

‘* It was time for the dance, but no musicians came. 
We feared the Sophomores had outwitted us. Going to 
the window I saw two men—one with a violin under his 
arm—making straight for the college. I rushed out, 
Madge Thornton with me. 

‘** You've made a mistake !’ we said breathlessly, com- 
ing up with them. ‘ You're to play for our dance here, 
not at the college. We are all waiting. You are very 
late. Why didn’t you come earlier?’ 

‘** We beg a thousand pardons,’ said the pianist 
humbly. ‘ We thought we were expected at the college.’ 

‘* How triumphant we were! The Sophomores had 
evidently ‘smelt a rat,’ and, in their turn, countermanded 
our order, and yet, after all, by sheer luck, we had out- 
witted them and got their musicians; and so, what a 
doubly delightful dance it was ! 

‘* The next day Madge came to my room breathless. 
‘ My dear,’ she panted, ‘ the Sophs had their musicians. 
The joke is on us. And the President is furious.’ 

‘** Why? How? What? Tell me just what you mean ! 
Did that scoundrelly little music-man actually send two 
sets of musicians ?’ 

‘** No, my dear,’ she replied, as she gasped for 
breath, ‘ only one—to the Sophs! Our musicians were 
the brother and fiancé of the President. They came 
from Harvard to spend Sunday with her.’ ”’ 


Robbed of a Holiday, the Girls Rebelled 


A CERTAIN college announced one year that its students 

were no longer to be granted Washington’s Birthday 
as a holiday. Outraged and rebellious as the students 
were, the edict was final. The morning of Washington’s 
Birthday the faculty came into the dining-room only to 
find it draped in flags and tricolor bunting. At the 
entrance they were obliged to pass bya bust of the Father 
of His Country, with the ignominious elevated sign, ‘* Not 
running,’’ hung about his neck. A large portrait of the 
same slighted person, facing the dining-room door, 
received a loyal salute from each student as she marched 
in soberly to the strains of ‘‘ America.’’ 

Every girl went to her classes that day in holiday attire 
—white gloves, dressy gowns and feathered hats—and 
joined lustily in the patriotic choruses which preceded 
every recitation, while the entire Senior class, imperson- 
ating Washington, wore placards explaining to the appar- 
ently ignorant faculty who that neglected gentleman was. 
Only once during the day was the enthusiasm of patriotism 


‘checked. That was when a quick-witted peng 


required one of her classes to translate into Latin the 


Declaration of Independence. 


= 
How a Case of “* Mannishness” was Cured 


HE ‘‘ Freak ’’ was enough to handicap any self-respecting 

Freshman class. What were the girls to do with a 

girl who went about in bloomers, had her hair cut short, 

and who doffed her fore-and-aft cap like a man when she 
met her classmates ? 

‘* Something must be done,’’ said the president of the 
Freshmen. And so she invited the ‘‘ Freak ’’ to.hér room 
one evening, and the ‘‘ Freak’’ came. At a quarter to ten 
she rose to go. The president urged that it was too late 
for her to walk alone to the village (where she lived). 
There were college men about town who might think it 
queer. But the ‘* Freak’’ replied gruffly that she had 
never been afraid of anything and didn’t cater to the opin- 
ions of men. 

The ‘‘ Freak’’ had not gone far on her way when she 
saw two men ahead of her. When she got a little past 
them one of them called out to her chummily, ‘‘ Say, can 
you give me a light?”’ 

‘* You make a mistake,’’ gasped the ‘‘ Freak ’’ angrily 
and grandly. 

‘* |—I beg your pardon,” the young man said. ‘‘ Why, 
I thought ” Then he turned to his companion and 
together they fled. 

As the ‘‘ Freak ’’ turned a corner a young man in even- 
ing dress came toward her and said: ‘‘ Well, what’s kept 
you?’’ and then he stopped. ‘‘ Oh, I beg pardon! I 
thought you were one of our party. Seen any other 
fellows up the road ?’’ 

But the ‘‘ Freak’’ had walked on as fast as she could. 
Suddenly she caught sight of two more men. As she 
drew near one of them stepped forward and slapped her 
cordially on the shoulder, and said: ‘‘ Well, here you are. 
Shake it up a bit, old fellow, or we’ll miss the last train.’’ 

** You let me alone,’’ said a very feminine voice with the 
sound of sobs and tears in it. He stood for a moment 
dazed and silent. 

‘*T am, by ne sorry, you know! I thought, by 
Jove—— But I know who you are! I have heard of 
you, but—but hadn’t I better see you home?”’ 

Half an hour later five young girls, in their brothers’ 
dress suits,’’ were gathered together in the room of the 
Freshman president. 

‘*T think she’ll be more like a girl now,’’ one of them 
was saying ; ‘‘ at least, she means to be. You should have 
heard her talk; it was great. I was afraid she would 
recognize me, but she was such a wreck by the time I got 
hold of her that she wouldn’t have known an American 
Indian from a telegraph pole.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said the president, ‘‘ we mustn’t seem to 
notice the change in her, and you must keep this whole 
affair absolutely quiet, and send back these wigs and 
dress suits by express to-morrow morning.”’ 


& 
Blushingly Explained What “Pop” Is 


AM told of a minstrel show given by some Sophomores, 

and the refreshments were peanuts and ‘‘ pop.’’ 

Not until it was fully explained to the Principal that 
‘* pop’’ was only bottled soda was it allowed. ‘* As yo’ 
all absentify yo’selves,’’ announced the ‘‘end-man,’’ when 
the minstrel show broke up, “ yo’ will be so good as to 
hab de kyin’ness to leave yo’ alls pop bottles on de bench 
by de do’.’’ And on the bench the pop bottles were laid 
and remained until the next morning, when, it being 
Sunday, the President showed a visiting clergyman over 
the college. The clergyman had high regard for girls’ 
colleges. ‘‘ They are free,’’ he said gravely, ‘‘ from those 
influences which in men’s colleges too often lead to fast 
living and intemperance.’’ 

The President assented, at the same time innocently 
throwing wide the door of the room where the minstrel 
show had so lately been held. And oh! that awful- 
looking bench of riotous bottles! The clergyman fairly 
gasped. One of the ‘‘ end-men’’ coming along the corri- 
dor just at that time saw the President blushing like a 
Freshman as she stumblingly tried to explain what con- 
stituted ‘‘ pop.”’ 
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Down She Sat Where the Cake Had Been Hidden 


REMEMBER while at college receiving a box of home 
goodies, the chief dainty being a large molasses cak, 
caretully packed in waxed paper. We had a spread that 
night after ‘‘ lights out.’’ We had just got the supper wel 
set out when there sounded a knock. Pickles and tarys 
were scurried under the bed ; there was a swish of girls 
hurrying into a closet. What was to be done with the 
molasses cake? There was nowhere to put it where jt 
would not be seen. The case was desperate. “I put the 
cake on the couch and piled the cushions over it, and 
opened the door. One of the professors stepped in, apol- 
ogizing as she did so for disturbing me. She had a severe 
toothache. Could she borrow of me some ‘‘ drops’’ she 
had heard me praise highly ? 

The drops were in the closet ; so were the girls! There 
was only one place I could ask the professor to sit—only 
one place where she could not get a full view of the closet 
—and that was the couch. What a martyr’s ordeal it was 
to see her plump down on those cushions. I gave her the 
toothache medicine and urged her to go to bed at once jf 
she wished the medicine to have a soothing effect. 

When she left, six white-robed, giggling girls held an 
autopsy on the molasses cake. They found it to have 
forever lost its form and comeliness, but by no means 
its entire charm, as was evinced by the few crumbs that 
were smuggled out with the pickle-bottle in the morning. 


& 
« Burr-r-r-r,” the Alarm Clocks Went, Hour After Hour 


HE violent, short-lived affections which grow up between 
college girls—oftenest Freshmen—are termed in col- 
lege vernacular ‘‘ crushes.” 

Now it happened that a girl in A—— building had a most 
overgrown ‘‘ crush’”’ on a girl in B building. It hap- 
pened, too, that these two hearts, which beat as one over 
Latin verbs and conic sections, one day yearned to beat 
together at an early service at the church near by. The 
girl in A building was to steal over to B building 
and stay all night with her friend. We determined to 
have some fun. We collected six sonorous-voiced alarm 
clocks, which we set for one, two, three, four, five and six 
o’clock respectively, and hid them in and about the room 
the girls were to occupy. 

Just as the girls were going to sleep, ‘‘burr-r-r-r!” off 
goes one of the clocks in the dead silence of the night ; and 
just as the girls had quieted down again, ‘‘ burr-r-r-r!” off 
goes the two-o’clock alarm, and so on to the end of the 
chapter, which was the six-o’clock alarm, at which two 
tired girls got up and went to church—in no very Christian 
spirit, as was attested by six forlorn alarm clocks which 
at that early hour strewed the campus like staunch warriors 
who had shouted their last battle-cry. 

The romantic girls refused to notice in any way what- 
ever the rather large bill for the alarm clocks when we 
sent it to them, though when the college year closed it was 
found that they had settled it in full at the village store. 


& 
Never Made a Fool of Herself Save Once 


GOOD-NATURED college girl, as the result of a brilliant 
essay, got an invitation to dine with the President. 
Now, at that particular college there is scarcely a higher 
honor than this. When the invitation comes to a student 
she is envied by every one in her class, and the entire col- 
lege gazes at her, so to speak, with round eyes for the 
remainder of the week. 

‘* From the time she was invited,’’ said one of the girls 
in speaking of this honored one, *‘ she’s been so uppish 
that the other girls wouldn’t even ask her in to eat fudge.” 

The whole affair had gone to her head. From an 
amiable girl she was turned into a genuine snob. For 
three weeks she made it a point to say, when in the 
presence of a group of listeners: ‘‘ As mentioned in 
ed essay,’’ or, ‘‘As the President said when I dined with 

er.”” 

The Seniors determined to punish her as a means of 
bringing her back to her old self. One morning a note 
written by the President’s secretary, asking the girl to dine 
with the President, was handed her. The girl at once told 
this fact to every student she met. The appointed day she 
dressed herself in her most gorgeous raiment and swept 
over to the President’s house. She rang the bell and was 
ushered by a strange maid into the little sitting-room, and 
there waited for nearly an hour. It began to pour rain. 
Tired out at last, the girl found one of the servants of the 
house and learned that the President was in the city that 
night at a dinner-party, and there wasn’t a soul in the 
house but the maids. Outside, through the open windows 
came the muffled laughter of the Seniors, and as she fled 
to the dormitory they hurried after her in their fluttering 
mackintoshes, shouting and laughing. 

After she had a good half-hour’s cry in her own room 

the door was burst open and the Seniors trooped in, beat 
ing all the material for a magnificent fudge party in token 
of their good will. They teased her and called her 4 
goose, and sang college songs to her, and begged pardon 
or their punishment, and told her she was too dear am 
sweet a girl to be spoiled by one big honor ; and, no mat 
ter what they had done, they intended to love her hence 
forth forever. ; 

‘* If ever I make a fool of myself again!’’ she said a 
she went to sleep. But then, of course, she never did. 
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By Franklin Fyles, Dramatic Editor of the New York “Sun” 


Author of the Dramas, ‘‘ Cumberland, '61,’’ ‘The Governor of Kentucky,’’ and (with Mr. David Belasco) ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind Me,” etc. 
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Sixth Article in the Series of “ The 
Theatre and Its People”: The 
Actors in Their Dressing-Rooms 


T IS easy to go behind 

the scenes of a 

theatre if you have 

any real business 

there. But itis hard 

to make a social call 

on a friend, and 

the merely curious 

Stranger cannot get 

in at all. The doorkeeper of the 

stage is not less obdurate than the 

one at the public entrance of the 

house. He has no option to let 

other than empk yees pass him. The 

most he can do tor you is to deliver 

your card or verbal message to the 

stage manager, without whose per- 

mission no outsider may enter. This 

rule of exclusion is enforced in every 

well-conducted theatre. It is a 

measure of both propriety and utility. 

Careless visitors might be indeco- 

rous, and they surely would be bother- 

some. So every applicant is referred 

to the stage manager, even if he 

come by appointment with a leading 
actor. 

The man at the door is a scowler 
and growler. He is as likely as not 
full ot geniality, but he keeps it from 
showing itselt in his face while on 
duty. He seems to be afraid that a 
smile with a ‘‘ No’’ would make it 
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compensation in the dressing-rooms. 
These are still miserable little coops 
in the poorer theatres throughout the 
country. The worst of them are 
damp, down in the cellar, or incon- 
venient, away upstairs, devoid of 
comforts and scant in necessaries. 
But a great change for the better has 
been wrought in the best of the new 
houses. The quarters in them may 
be small, and none too easily accessi- 
ble. But they are cleanly kept, ade- 
quately furnished, and sometimes the 
luxuries include bathrooms. All gas- 
lights are inclosed in wire as a safe- 
guard against fire—that greatest of 
theatrical terrors. A good-size mirror 
and a dressing-table are the other 
invariable objects. The men’s rooms 
and the women’s are usually at 
opposite sides of the stage. If the 
theatre is being occupied by one 
company for a long engagement the 
rooms are furnished and decorated 
by the occupants as they please. 
Homelike and often luxurious bou- 
doirs are thus made by the women, and 
sometimes quite modish ‘‘ bachelor 
apartments’’ by the men. Trunks 
are displaced by wardrobes, pictures 
are on the walls, and the whole aspect 
of things is extremely unlike the way- 
side booths of strolling players in 
olden times. 

There is much barrenness still in 
the theatres visited by the traveling 
companies, though there has been a 
general improvement of the rooms, 


BETWEEN THE ACTS—SETTING THE STAGE FOR THE NEXT SCENE 
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DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


Yes.”” He does not relax his severity of countenance 
fo the actresses as they arrive. If they bring along 
companions than the privileged chaperon or maid- 
t, the question of admission has to be settled as in 

Mase of a stranger. The actresses come in street cars 

eeattiages, in fine clothes or plain, according to their 
and means. The actors present the same variety of 
‘atance, from foppishness to shabbiness. All examine 
, call case’’ as they goin. That is a board on which 
of rehearsals and other things are posted. They 
ask for their mail. Letters are delivered to them by 
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HALF AN HOUR BEFORE THE CURTAIN RISES—AN ACTRESS IN 
HER DRESSING-ROOM, MAKING UP FOR THE FIRST SCENE 


the doorkeeper unless there is reason to think that they 
contain bad news. Telegrams are usually withheld for the 
same reason until the performance is over. This is done 
to guard against such a shock of ill tidings as might 
render the recipient unable to act. The players go at 
once to their dressing-rooms and prepare for the work of 
the evening. 

The theatrical ‘‘ green room’”’ of history and tradition, 
for the common use of the players, is becoming a thing 
of the past. It is provided in few theatres of modern 
build. But if that gathering place is lacking there is a 
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and many actresses carry along a few decorative little 
things to relieve their homesickness. If there is a star in 
the company he or she has the largest room. If there is no 
room on the stage level one is sometimes made of canvas. 
If there is no star the leading actress has the first choice 
and the leading actor the second. If it happen that two 
members of the company are of the same professional 
grade the question of rooms becomes troublesome, and the 
stage manager has to settle it as best he may. A common 
way out of that dilemma is to construct in a corner of the 
stage a temporary room of canvas. Such a place may, by 
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its handiness, be more desirable than the best of those 
that are upstairs or down in the cellar. He assigns the 
others about as he pleases, and frequently has to put two 
or three in one room, and sometimes a score if the play 
employs a large number of minor people. 


& 
The Painting of Actresses’ Faces 


T IS a mistaken idea that actresses are as a general rule 
handsomer on the stage than off. The reverse is as 
likely to be true. Nevertheless, all theatrical faces have to 
be painted. It may be assumed pee | that none of the com- 
plexion is genuine. An exceptionally clear and pink skin 
may require no falsity. A dark one may chance to suit the 
character to be assumed. But these exceptions to the rule 
are rare. The glare of artificial light would make most 
faces ghastly white or unpleasantly sallow if bright hues 
were not laid on. The art of coloring a pretty visage just 
enough, and not overdoing it, is one which all actresses 
ye learn. Many do not, and so we see beauty dis- 
figured instead of enhanced. Others, on the contrary, 
are very expert. 

There are two distinct processes. One makes use of 
colored powders applied dry. The other mixes the same 
powders with grease, making a substance called grease 
paint. It comes in sticks varying in size from a stick of 
shaving soap to a lead pencil. It adheres like paint until 
washed off with vaseline or alcohol. The colors range in 
the flesh hues from the palest pink of a baby’s face to the 
copper brown of an American Indian. Between these two 
every tint can be found. 

The actress first covers her face with cold cream. This 
is rubbed into the pores in order that none of the paint 
may get into them and injure her complexion. Next she 
takes a stick of grease paint of the flesh color which she 
has selected and dabs it on in four or five places. From 
these spots she rubs the stuff over the face until it presents 
an evenly colored skin. It is with the reds, the blues and 
the black pencils that attempts to vary the features are 
made. The second step is usually to apply the red. If 
she is a brunette with dark hair and eyes the tint is likely 
to be carmine. If she is a blonde it will have more of a 
brick-dust hue. The stick is applied to the cheeks about 
the top of the cheekbone. There the color is deepest. 
Then with the fingers it is spread over the first layer of 
grease paint. It is made lighter and lighter down to 
the jaws. Under each eye a blue line an eighth of an inch 
wide is drawn with a dark stick of the grease paint. This 
throws the eyes into relief. In the glare of the footlights 
they are dulled and lustreless. The eyelashes are empha- 
sized by blackening them with paint soft enough to adhere. 
If the eyebrows are not strongly marked it is customary to 
darken them also. Close to the corners of the eyes small 
drops of bright red give an appearance of freshness and 
health. The ears are brushed with a hare’s-foot filled with 
dark flesh-colored powder. Sometimes bright red is used. 
The lips are reddened with a carmine pigment. 


& 
Those Who Use Powders and No Paints 


A MAJORITY of the younger women of the stage use dry 

powders instead of grease paints, In this process the 
face is first rubbed all over with vaseline to protect the skin 
from injury. The powders are in various colors corre- 
sponding to those of the paints. They are applied with a 

uff and blended with a hare’s-foot. The effect obtained 
is so similar to the one above described that to audiences 
there is no discernible difference. But the actress with 
grease on her face will say that the colors are deeper and 
more mellow than can be produced with powder. It is 
certain that an appearance of youthfulness can be obtained 
by it, and age concealed. There are face washes made in 
mary tints of flesh color, exaggerated and deepened to 
siit the purposes of the theatre, and some actresses use 
them instead of either paint or powder. The preparation 
of a woman to look her best on the stage is little more 
than the heightening of color. The hands are merely 
whitened, as a rule, though the tips of the fingers are 
sometimes reddened a little. The arms and neck, if 
exposed by evening gowns, are tinted with powders, 
washes, and even with grease paints. 

If an actress’ features are irregular she has to treat 
them specifically. If her nose is a pug or a turn-up she 
draws a white line down its centre to the very tip end. 
On each side of this line she lays on a light, bluish-gray 
tint. The effect of that is to — the nose when the 
full face is seen. course the illusion is lost when the 

rofile is presented. If the cheeks are too plump the 
ower halves of them are darkened. An imitation of 

outhfulness is helped by making the color very light just 

low the eyes. If the cheekbones are high and the 

cheeks hollow below them the former are whitened and 
the latter reddened. 

Whenever an actress finds that she is called upon to 
‘* make up for a character part,’’ which means preparing 
herself to represent an old or eccentric woman, her methods 
are much the same that men use under the same circum- 
stances. Few young women on the stage like to look old. 
Stage managers have to struggle to make them conceal 
their youth even when the characters require it. They 
are apt to lose years as soon as his vigilance is relaxed. 


& 
Actors’ Disguises for Eccentric Roles 


A MAN who plays an eccentric part must have skill of his 
own as a caricaturist, or else learn from some artist 
how to produce the requisite visage. The disguises do not 
stop with wigs and beards. An hour of careful work may be 
required to transform a pale, intellectual, amiable counte- 
nance to the red, brutish and forbidding one of a bandit. 
The most usual disguise is that of a young man as an old 
man. ‘Then the flesh tint is seldom ruddy, and in the case 
of extreme age it is white tempered slightly with blue or 
gray. This is applied over the entire face. The cheeks 
are touched with blue, and to the cheekbones no color is 
applied. Wrinkles are usually made with the grease paint 
stick of the color known as ox-blood, though sometimes a 
blue or black pencil is used. Bluish gray under the eyes 
adds years. rinkles are usually made on the brow after 
the actor has frowned, so that he may see where in his 
case they would naturally come. They are laid about the 
mouth in the same way. The lines at the sides of the lower 
rt of the nose are emphasized with bluish-gray paint. 

e hands are made pale and crossed with wrinkles. 
Beards are of two kinds: those the actor makes himself 
and those that come from the wig-maker. With the latter 
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the actor has only to decide what he wants and give the 
order. If he undertakes the job himself he buys crimped 
hair in the color he desires. That part of the face over 
which the beard is to grow is smeared with adhesive wax. 
Into that the hair is stuck, to be trimmed into the right 
shape. When the beard is supposed to grow very lightly 
over the upper cheeks and gradually thicken down to the 
chin the wig-maker’s device of sewing the hair into a net 
will not answer. The actor must make such a beard on 
the spot. The upper part of it, where the hair is thin, is 
painted on with strokes of dark pink. Crimped hair and 
wax make mustaches and eyebrows as well as beards. 

Many actors have methods of their own for hiding 
defects in their faces. One who played in tragedy had a 
turned-up nose which utterly unsuited him for his work. 
So he never appeared without a wax one. False noses are 
made of a kind of putty, light gray in color, and differing 
from other putty in being much more adhesive. The actor 
fits this substance over his own nose, shapes it into the 
desired form, and colors it just as he would if the organ 
were natural. If the nose is of abnormal size, as with the 
hero in ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ wax is too heavy and is 
used only on the outside and at the edges of a pasteboard 
form. ener than audiences are aware of, a versatile 
actor plays several minor réles in the same piece. He has 
to disguise his appearance as well as his voice and manner 
for each character. That makes a great deal of hard and 
difficult work for him to do on his face. 


& 
The Invisible Man Who Keeps Things Moving 


T® prompter is a man whose duty it is to follow the words 

of the play in his book as they are spoken, and be 
quick to give them, in an undertone, to any actor whose 
memory fails. He has a desk at the front right corner of 
the stage, just out of the audience’s range of vision. It is 
from there that the lights are controlled and the electric 
signals sent the operatives aloft. In practice he is here, 
there and everywhere, book in hand, and at the same time 
seeing that others do their duties. The stage manager 
may act a part in the play. In that case the work of the 
stage manager and prompter is mixed up. So, for the 
purposes of this article the one who literally keeps things 
going will be called the ‘‘foreman.’’ He is held to 
account if the scene has not been set properly, with every 

iece of furniture or other object in its right place. If the 
incidental music is played behind the scenes he starts and 
stops it at the right instants. 

He is responsible for all the other noises made off the 
scene and all the changes of lights. If horses are to be 
introduced he makes sure that they are mounted or har- 
nessed in readiness. If the stage is small that may be 
done in an alleyway outside and a signal given to the 
leader when to enter. If a meal is to be eaten the cold tea 
or ginger ale which represents still or sparkling wine, and 
the slices of bread or cake that purport to be meats, 
must be prepared. But of late caalinas has invaded this 
feature of plays. Coffee, smoking as it is poured, and roast 
turkeys steaming on their platters must be done to a turn 
as though for a repast in real life. The preparation of 
these things devolves on the property man, but the ‘‘ fore- 
man”’ has to keep a sharp eye on them, too. Little of the 
food in stage meals is eaten. It is not easy to talk with a 
full mouth. In several of the recent rural plays, however, 
stress is laid on the voracity of some of the characters 
at table. One has a Thanksgiving dinner, another a 
Christmas feast, and another a donation party. The test 
has often been made whether a man can eat a quail every 
day fora month. It is said that no one has ever been able to 
do it. Actors have had a similar difficulty with turkey in 
the New England pieces. Too much of a good thing 
brought satiety. James A. Herne says that for that reason 
he has had to change the hungry turkey-eater in ‘‘ Shore 
Acres’’ several times in a season. 
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The Work of the Man in Charge of the Stage 


Nee stage manager is expected to arrive at the theatre 

an hour before the time for the performance to begin, 
His first duty is to learn from the doorkeeper whether 
any member of the company has sent word of illness 
Absentees are expected to let him know early in the day 
but some one may have been disabled late. In that cage 
he arranges for the necessary shift of réles. The 
system of under-study, as described in a previous artic 
may provide an easy way out of the difficulty, or perhaps 
some one will have to read a part from manuscript. 

All the actors should be in their dressing-rooms half an 
hour before the rise of the curtain. The call-boy raps at 
the doors and cries, ‘‘ Half hour!’’ He gets a response 
in every case or reports his failure to do so. After the 
lapse of a quarter of an hour he makes another round with 
calls of ‘* Fifteen minutes!’’ That is a precaution againgt 
tardiness in getting ready. A third time, when the orches. 
tra is ready to begin its music, five minutes before the pla 
should start, the boy’s voice is heard again at the doorwa 
with ‘‘ Overture!’’ If there is a laggard he tells the 
manager of it. The overture is never permitted to bégin 
until everybody who is to appear in the first scene is rea 
to do so. The manager waits until sure of that before 
giving the signal to the leader of the musicians. In doj 
this he commonly uses a speaking-tube which connects the 
prompter’s desk and the leader’s stand. When the over. 
ture is near its end he goes to the centre of the stage and 
says, ‘‘ Clear!’’ Thereupon everybody except the actors 
who are to be disclosed to the audience retires behind the 
scenes. Those who are left in sight take their proper 
positions. At the last note of the music, or at a given 
point if it is to last longer, the stage manager touches an 
electric button, a red lamp above the stage gleams, and 
the men up there raise the curtain. 

Fun-loving students in a college town or some local 
military company ry 4 have been engaged to appear in 
certain dramas, and they require especially close control, 
Soldiers of the United States Army are hired for such pur- 
poses, when available, and they are more amenable to 
discipline. If a few of them need to represent many 
are marched repeatedly past the point of view, and bear 
are sometimes clapped hastily on several to make a cha 
for the reappearances. The “‘ captain of the supers,” w 
has immediate charge of those things, usually requires 
higher supervision. It will be seen that the stage mana- 
ger and the prompter, or the two combined in one man, 
must be quite as active while the curtain is up as any of 
the visible performers. About a minute and a half before 
the end of the acta signal is given to a stage hand in 
charge of the curtain to be ready to lower it. 
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In the next article we will remain on the stage and see, 
in its completeness, what goes on behind the scenes. 


& & 


BEHIND THE SCENES DURING A PLAY 


The seventh and concluding article in the series of ‘‘The Theatre 
and Its People’’ will appear in the next (the April) issue of the 
Journal. It will take the reader ‘‘Behind the Scenes During a 
Play,’’ and will tell of the 
Making of Thunder and Lightning 
Setting of the Stage for a Play Lights Thrown on a Stage 
Players Between the Acts Actors After the Play 


The preceding articles of ‘‘The Theatre and Its People’’ series 
that have appeared in the Journal are: 


Moonlight and Fire Effects 


How a Theatre is Managed, October, 1899 
How a Play is Written, November, “ 
How Actors are Trained, December, “ 
The Rehearsal of a Play, January, 1900 
The First Night of a Play, February, “ 
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BEING HAPPY IN OLD AGE 
By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


F WE are nearing the winter of life we need not 
anticipate a season of bleakness, of chill deso- 
lation. The outside world may indeed be less 
attractive, but we must hug the closer the joys 
of the fireside. 

If our looking-glasses tell us unpalatable truths we may 
always see ourselves at our best in the mirrors of loving 
and friendly eyes. Let us at least study how to keep our 
hearts warm, to preserve as much sunshine as we may, 
and often count up what treasures we have garnered durin 
the days of privilege. The warmth in our own hearts wi 
depend upon our power to warm those of others. 

A little social life is good for one. As time goes on, and 
the old friends have gone to their promotion, it is well to 
keep up one’s interest in the world of to-day by cultivating 
friendly relations with those about us. 

Do not fancy that you are no longer ca 
tributing to the pleasure of your little world. Encourage 
your love of approbation. It has a legitimate form of 
egotism—the wish to be pleasing. Put forth whatever 
magnetism you have, and cultivate any little gift of wit or 
liveliness you may possess. 

A remembrance of our own pam meg mistakes and follies 
will lead us to judge those of others with sympathy and 
indulgence, and the recognition that we have reached the 
time of life when gentle dignity and cheerful serenity are 
more becoming than —e vivacity or any affectations 
will save us from being ridiculous. 
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N EVER does a woman of advanced years forfeit the 
respect and honor that are her due as when aping 
juvenility or when coveting the prerogatives of youth. 

Let us try to be as little dependent as possible. Almost 
every one is busy or thinks he is, and an unseasonable 
demand upon time or attention is usually resented. 

People are selfish, but if we are more intent on giving 
than on getting pleasure we shall not mind it so much, 
and we shall be the gainers in the end. It is hard to be 
self-effacing, but it leads to ‘‘that loftiest peak—humility.”’ 

Let us not talk of our ailments except to our nearest and 
dearest friends (and then rarely) and to the family physician. 
Such troubles annoy those whom they do not sadden. 
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All the world loves a generous person. It is not the 
material result of the generosity, but the kindly spirit that 
prompts it which attracts and endears. It is not necessary 
to have much in order to be generous—but the disposition 
to share liberally what one has. Even at the cost of a 
little self-sacrifice the reward is always worth the price 
paid. There are things of which we may all be more get 
erous. The comfort of sympathy, the stimulus of praise 
and encouragement are often more welcome, more appre 
ciated than that which mere money can buy. 


& 


= are old ladies whose presence in the home is like 
a benediction. Do such women attract you? 

be such a one, and read your success in the eyes that 

brighten at your approach. : 

A fruitful source of unhappiness is worry. A little child, 
with his undefined fear of the dark, is not more unreasom 
able than a child of God afraid of the future. Do not fore 
bode evil, but try to forestall it, and leave the rest to 
to whom your happiness is dear. 

Take a little recreation when opportunity offers. Every 
one needs it now and then, old and young—and you know 
that you are not as old as you seem to others. 

We have probably lived long enough to know that hap- 
piness is not an open rose-garden to which we shall some 
time find the path, but all along life’s way we may g4 
blossoms of happiness from the hedgerows as we pas 
until we come to the dark bend in the road, which really 


- leads to the perfect happiness that we have been dreaming 


of, ogee grteay and striving for here. = 
Of all the gifts in God’s treasury, the best is His call to 
a soul to leave the sorrow, sin and suffering, sayi™& 
** Come up higher.”’ 
Do you fear it? A great physician once told me that he 
had never seen a person die who was unwilling to 5° Ww 
a pe grace will be given just when it is needed. Wé 
shall only walk with One who has promised never to fof 
sake us, through the valley of—death? No, only 
‘* shadow ”’ of it. E 
‘* And they feared as they entered into the cloud,” but 
the ~— found within the cloud their Master tran’ 
figured, their Lord in His divinity welcoming them. 
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ON THE UPPER CHARLES, NEAR RIVERSIDE 


Number Six 





T. BERMUDA’S promised gathering of exalted 
spirits surpassed even his own personality 
in unique entertainment. Many of Frances 
Thurlston’s coterie were present, but the 
predominating element was representative 
of the Cambridge Conferences and the 
Theosophical cult. At one side of the room 
stood a young man whom at first I mistook 
fora mulatto. He was surrounded by women 
ypon whom he cast rather weary glances out of large, inno- 
cent, bovine eyes. He spoke seldom; whether from lack 
of words or opportunity one could not say at a glance. 
“You have not met Swami!’’ exclaimed St. Bermuda. 
“His is a grand soul. He is teaching us, in the words 
of my friend Hamilton Mabie, that ‘Culture’s distinctive 
characteristic is not extent, but quality of knowledge ; not 


‘*T can’t say that I am,”’ 


scorn. 


replied Frances with 
‘*He looks as bored as the baby lion at 


the Zoo used to when the women patted him and 
tried to kiss him.”’ " 


‘* That is but Swami’s bodily fatigue, 
a feminine Theosophist standing with us. 


” 


exclaimed 


** His 


eternal ego, his spiritual essence grasps and holds 
the higher life ever before our more backward 


being. 
gaze. 


under transitory forms and—— 
‘As my friend John Fiske says, 
St. Bermuda, 


‘ 


Nirvana stands as a mountain-top before his 
His spirit rises slowly toward that eminence 


” 


” 


” interrupted 
‘‘ when God revealed Himself to His 


ancient prophet He came not in the earthquake 
nor the tempest, but in a voice that was still and 


small ; so 


abode in this realm of fleeting phenomena, chooses 


that Divine spark, the Soul, as it takes up its 


” 





‘* Oh, Professor Langdon,’’ broke in a voice I seemed 


to have heard before, 
’ this winter! 


‘evenings 


‘* we have not seen you at our 
Are you deserting us, or is 


literary work taking all your time?’’ 


- 


& 


A laugh followed, asserting the identity of the speaker. 


I had met her at the Lesters’. 


Turning to Mr. Bradley she 


went on, ‘‘ So glad to have a chance to tell you how much 


I enjoyed 


your new book. Having heard so much talk 


and criticism about it I was surprised to find it so good. 


Americans have such poor taste in 


literature. I like 


everything you write.’’ 


’ 





Hartwell who just passed us on the street. 
him?’’ 


to hide the joke he saw on himself. 
crossed the room to meet Swami. 


‘* You are very good ,’’ murmured John Bradley, trying 
We escaped, and 


I found him an 















WASHINGTON MONUMENT, IN THE PUBLIC GARDEN 


As we left the hall Mr. Bradley said, ‘‘ That was 
Did you see 


‘* No,” I replied, looking back at the vanishing figure. 
‘* He did not recognize us. His sister’s death seems to 


be wearing on him. He hardly looks himself. I hear he 
is going to England for the summer.”’ 
** Indeed !’’ ‘*T had not 


I said as calmly as possible. 
heard that. When does he sail? , 

‘* Next week, some of the men told me.”’ 

The day following I asked Elizabeth if she had heard 
that Mr. eceeell was going abroad. She looked at me 
steadily, replying : ‘‘ Warren has not told me if he is going. 
He seems unhappy and lonely. Perhaps the trip ees 
do him good.”’ 

‘* No doubt it would,’ I replied, and we said no more. 

The next afternoon Elizabeth and I attended an after- 
noon tea at Copley Hall, given in connection with an 
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THE ARTISTS’ FESTIVAL, ONE OF BOSTON’S MOST INTERESTING SOCIAL EVENTS 














fange, but vitality of knowledge ; not scope of activity, but 

Mh of life.’ Swami is a grand soul !”’ 

But who is Swami? And why do the women swarm 
0? I persisted. 

ton bees about a Hindu flower, sucking spiritual 
,” interposed Bradley. 

Hindu priest, you mean?”’ 

. Exactly ; or idol, I should say, to look at the worship- 
mg women, ”’ he replied, with serious disdain. 

« 20W can they act so over any man?”’ sniffed Frances. 
tenn he is a grand soul, Miss Thurlston,’’ replied St. 
— ‘* Are you not inspired in his presence, as his 

ets are, in the words of our great poet, Lowell, to 


a] 
‘“ 


““* Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own’?”’ 


& & 


“ 
_ Her Boston Experiences’"’ was begun in the October, 1899, 
of the Journal. 


intelligent Hindu, who spoke good, though limited, 
English. He confessed that it surprised him to find such 
an earnest following of his own alinion as came under his 
observation in a Christian community like Boston. 

Presently there was some very bad vocal music made by 
a corpulent lady wearing a dress altogether too short in 
the skirt for grace, and too tight in the waist to admit of a 
proper exhibition of her method of breathing—the feature 
of vocal life in Boston which really supplants the import- 
ance of singing. Judging from the conversation of singing 
pupils in Boston one can easily fancy that song is pro- 
duced by some mechanical contortions carried on below 
the waist, regardless of beauty or health. This singer was 
a method contortionist. People who dwell altogether in 
either their souls or brains have poor taste in music, but 
even they can recognize all lack of sentiment in singing, 
and, accordingly, no one heeded her muscular efforts. 
Everybody buzzed obliviously. 

Swami remained the centre of feminine gravity, and 
there were few men present to rival him in spiritual or 
mundane attractions. 


exhibition of paintings by modern artists. Warren 
Hartwell was there, standing before a marine view which 
evidently pleased him. He stood holding his hat behind 
him with both hands, oblivious of his many acquaintances. 


& 


I was determined to know if he intended to leave town 
soon or not; consequently, I moved gradually in his 
direction. If Elizabeth saw him she made no sign, but 
joined some friends as I moved along before the pee. 
Finally I reached his immediate neighborhood. | tried to 
make him feel my presence without speaking, and suc- 
ceeded. He recovered himself with a sudden side move- 
ment of the head and a quick sigh. ‘‘ I did not see you,” 


he said. ‘‘ When did you come?”’ 
‘* Several moments ago. Have you found something 
good ?’”’ 


‘* Yes. There is the touch of Nature in this man’s work. 
I wonder if any one else cares for the sea as much as I do. 
By-the-way, Miss Allston, to revert to rather a disagree- 
able subject, would you object to telling me how your 
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hotograph ever got into ‘The American Angler's 

0k,’ a natural history of sporting fish? This marine of 

the Gloucester fishermen reminds me of that strange coin- 
cidence, my own special hobby being fish and fishing.”’ 

** Not really !”’ cictedined, almost seizing his arm in 
my eager pleasure at this revelation. ‘* Do you like deep- 
sea fishing? Can you fish all day in a boat at sea under 
the broiling sun, eating lunch out of a tin pail and wearing 
‘ilers’? Can you do all this and enjoy every minute of it? 
If you can I could almost forgive you I hesitated. 

‘* Almost—but not quite?’’ he asked, evidently control- 
ling himself. 

‘* No. Not quite,’’ I replied, moving away, as I felt a 
great heat of color come over my face. 


& 

He stepped along beside me, replying in another voice, 
** And about the photograph ?”’ 

‘*Oh, don’t you understand? We have the same 
hobby. Fishing is my mania. I have every edition of 
Izaak Walton ever published, and I have a room at home 
fitted up with reels, and rods, and flies, and trolling lines— 
every kind of tackle. My father declares I am an evolu- 
tion from a fish or a mermaid. That day I was looking up 
some facts about game fish, and put my photograph in the 
book to keep the place while | turned to speak to Miss 
Thurlston ; then forgot, and left it there.’’ 

‘ Strange, indeed!’’ he replied. ‘‘ 1 went to Bates 
Hall to look at that same book. It would almost 
seem that you are flying in the face of Providence to 
treat me as you do. Have you no regard for Fate ?—no 
superstition ?”’ 

‘* None whatever,’’ I replied stiffly. 
going to England.”’ 

‘*T have thought of it. 
fortnight.”’ 

Elizabeth heard him say this as she came up to where 
we stood. She entered into a discussion of his plans, but 
he and I had no further talk alone. 

Several times during the next ten days he took Elizabeth 
and me to ride out through the Fenway and along the 
Riverway. All through Brookline the blossom-laden fruit 
trees perfumed the air. The world seemed steeped in rich 
verdancy and youth—Nature’s perennial offering to man- 
kind from her brimming cup. When man learns how to 
accept the riches Nature offers him he will know the 
secrets of life. Mr. Hartwell enjoyed a horse under 
him as much as I did. This I veulined with asigh. Ashe 
said, it seemed almost ungrateful to elude Fate when she 
had once brought in contact two such congenial natures. 

I was worn out physically from the continuous social 
labor I had undergone, and would have been ready to go 
home had it not been for a promised visit to Frances after 
my relatives left town a few days later. 


& 


Dorothy had already gone, but returned to chaperon us 
at the Artists’ Festival, one of the unusual, and therefore 
interesting, social events. 

Poor Dorothy! Since those days (not so very long 
ago, either) she has read her fate in weary numbers. 
Underneath her rippling, fun-seeking exterior there was 
always enough of her parents’ nature to have held her 
head level had she found a worthier mate. Her sense of 
duty took the form of immersion in whatever gave her 
husband the most pleasure. She spoiled Fred exactly as 
she did his pet dogs and her babies, losing her own dignity 
and most of her influence in the act. She never knew 
until it was too late that human hearts crave the unattain- 
able. Ever since Christmas the small grief-wrinkles had 
been gathering about her eyes, hidden only too frequently 
by a laugh that rang unmirthfully. 

Wrinkles have been a special study of mine. After 
years of observation I have become sufficiently astute to 
detect worry-wrinkles from grief-wrinkles at a glance. 
I knew Dorothy was worn to tatters, physically, by the 
social business of the past winter, but after I saw the heart- 
ache in her eyes I knew, also, how much hopelessness 
there was in her apparent fatigue. Poor Dorothy! The 
crash did not come for several months, but that night at 
the Artists’ Festival, where she had few rivals in beauty of 
feature and carriage, I caught one glimpse of the truth 
when she turned ak a gay, chattering group and saw 
Fred talking to a certain frisky débutante at some distance 
from us. At the moment I thought her unjust to Fred, but 
in the end it proved otherwise. Poor, frivolous Dorothy! 

But to return—for weeks previous we had been run- 
ning in and out of the Art Students’ Association rooms, 
deciding with the committee on arrangements upon our 
costumes for the festival. The event was to partake of the 
character of a historical pageant, including the festivities 
attending the return of the Crusaders, the costumes being 
limited by the committee to such as were worn in Europe 
between the years 1ooo and 1450. 

Dorothy was dressed as an early Renaissance beauty, 
her costume having been copied, with the aid of a New 
York artist, from an old French print. Elizabeth wore 
an antique peasant’s costume she had picked up in 
Switzerland, and its quaint, old-fashioned modesty became 
her rather severe style. Frances Thurlston got up my 
costume, and I never before saw her take such keen inter- 
est in anything. ‘She had a chest of old fabrics, includin 
several large squares of cloth-of-gold. She unearthe 
from among her possessions a portrait of a Florentine 
princess, and from her fabrics, with the aid of several 
artists, Mr. Bradley and a dressmaker, we produced what 
they all called ‘‘ a stunning effect.”’ 


& 


Many of the costumes were more elaborate than ours, 
but few were more picturesque. The men of the Tavern 
Club went as Crusaders, and those of the Architectural 
Club as archers. At half-past nine the medizval proces- 
sion accompanying the Crusaders passed through Copley 
Hall, and an ye age gorgeous parade it was, impress- 
ing one anew with the sombre, deencheiting effect of 
modern costuming when contrasted in thought with the 
regal tones and strong harmonies of early-day attire. 

opley Hall was transformed into an immense medize 
val tent, suggestive of Ivanhoe, Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
Rebecca and Rowena, whose prototypes we saw repro- 
duced in the procession. The walls of the tent were 
covered on three sides with interesting old tapestries, 
by a frieze of shields emblazoned with gold and 
heraldic devices. The remaining side was reserved for a 
raised dais, on which sat the patronesses of the occasion 
royally attired, wearing in shining masses the jewels 
which Boston women have the g taste to wear seldom 
and with discretion. 





‘*] hear you are 


I shall probably sail within a 


THE LADIES’ 


HOME JOURNAL 





At one side there was a stage made to resemble a bit of 
woodland, and beyond, through tentlike draperies, there 
was revealed an outdoor scene, where the medizval 
games and pastimes were held after a short play had been 
given by amateurs of our acquaintance, without scenery, as 
was the custom in ancient times. After the play the sara- 
band, a rustic round, and several other quaint old dances 
were given with considerable spirit and rustic abandon. 
This antique dancing continued until the stroke of mid- 
night, when, with swift transition, the form of dance 
changed to that of our own times, and all the spectators 
joined in. Richard Cceur de Lion dancing the two-step 
was, I admit, ‘‘ a terpsichorean anachronism,’’ as John 
Bradley said. 

No one is permitted to attend an Artists’ Festival except 
those costumed according to the dictates of the occasion, 
which is at every point picturesque and consistent with a 
particular design, thus creating a far more interesting 
effect than that of a fancy-dress ball, where the costumes are 
miscellaneous and without artistic purpose. John Bradley 
was one of the Crusaders, and his costume turned him into 
a fascinating, dashing warrior-gallant ; but, as I looked at 
him, I imagined Warren Hartwell, with his tall, erect 
figure and haughty features, arrayed in such a garb. He 
would have made the Cceur de Lion of the evening look 
insignificant. I wished for him—in Crusader’s costume. 


z 


As Mr. Bradley took me through Allston Hall, con- 
verted into a garden surrounded by a lattice covered with 
roses, on our way to booths where refreshments were 
served, he commented upon my costume. ‘‘ Cloth-of-gold 
suits you,’’ he said, rather solemnly for him. ‘‘ That is 
our sphere, my Princess, high up above me; but I can 
float and stretch out my hands.”’ . 

‘* Are you taking to quotation like our friend St. 
Bermuda ?”’ I asked, looking at him uncertainly. 

‘* Yes,” he replied quickly, ‘‘ and I will finish with 
Browning : 

*** No artist lives and loves that longs not 
Once, and only once, and for one only. 


So to be the man, and leave the artist, 
Gain the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow.’ ”’ 

‘* Mr. Bradley,’ I replied sympathetically, ‘‘ your life is 
not, then, entirely made up of merriment and ‘ copy’ ?”’ 

‘* You know better than that, but you cannot help me. 
Your life is cast upon the cloth-of-gold, mine is the color 
of printer’s ink—black. Our colors are certainly out of 
harmony.’’ He spoke bitterly. I said trite things in 
trying to answer unconsciously. He replied almost 
brusquely: ‘‘That is over now. Every man has his 
moment of weakness. Come, let us gauge the horn of 
plenty at the court of the Lion-Hearted.”’ 

I do not believe people know much of the real John 


‘Bradley ; but still, his moods are melodramatic, and his 


suffering more poetic than cruel. 

At that moment Mrs. Bobby Short swept up to us in an 
early Venetian costume of great magnificence and beauty. 
Her satellites followed close behind and soon we were 
merged into their number. ‘Together we passed into the 
viand booths. Upon no other occasion have I ever seen 
Bostonians in numbers unbend from their hereditary 
stiffness so universally and gracefully. They seemed to 
dramatize themselves away from unbending Puritanism 
and lose themselves in the more ardent spirit of the past. 
Undoubtedly, the Artists’ Festival is unequaled by any 
other form of social entertainment I have ever witnessed 
in America in point of beauty, historical interest, and 
actual, vital pleasure. Every one taking part feels himself 
for once in his life a picture, a romance or a poem ; there- 
fore, he thoroughly enjoys himself in the imagination, 
where the better part of joy finds source. 


& 


The festival closed the social season, and my relatives 
left town. I went to Frances for the promised visit ; then 
she, Mr. Bradley and I began to make a child’s holiday of 
the springtime. She bore with him nobly, considering his 
sex. We sat on the benches in the Public Garden, where 
pansies and tulips had succeeded the earlier flowers in 
great, glowing masses relieved by the intensely green grass 
and trees. We loitered along Commonwealth Avenue on 
‘* the sunny side,’’ among the dozens of infants taking the 
air in their carriages, in charge of nurses chattering a con- 
glomerate language made up of French, Swedish, German, 
and English from the Emerald Isle. We even took trips 
about the lake in the Garden on the swan-boats, and 
longer trips down the harbor to Hull and Nantasket. 

They were showing me how real Boston lives—the great 
democracy from the city and suburbs to whom these open 
es of air and sunlight mean health and virtue. We 
climbed Blue Hill in Milton, and were rewarded by a 
glorious panoramic stretch of harbor, hills and suburbs. 
Then we canoed on the upper Charles, where the reflec- 
tions of its wooded banks and circuitous loveliness 
remind one of the Thames above Richmond. This life 
suited me better than the cloth-of-gold, but I never con- 
fessed as much to Mr. Bradley, while Frances was happier 
than I had ever seen her before. 

One quiet morning, when the air was heavily still, por- 
tentous of a thunderstorm, I sat alone writing, Frances 
having gone out. The elevator boy shouted up through 
the tube that Miss Allston wished to see me. 

‘* Elizabeth !’’ I exclaimed mentally, as I shouted back 
permission for her to come up. ‘‘ What can Elizabeth be 
doing in town this hot day?”’ 

She came in looking whiter than usual and more set 
about the mouth—the expression which reminded one of 
her mother. Almost without preface she began : ‘‘ I have 
come especially to see you, Margaret. 

‘* Yes. What is the matter ?’’ 

** Warren Hartwell came down to spend Sunday with us 
before sailing next Thursday. Yesterday afternoon he and 
I went out on the rocks by the Led ste you remember 
that place?’’ She stopped as though my recollection were 
of importance. 

‘* Is he drowned ?’’ I cried in suspense. 

** No,”’ she said quickly. ‘‘ You would care a great 
deal if he were, wouldn’t you?” 

‘* Yes,’’ I said with relief. ‘‘ I would care; so would 
you or any of his friends.’’ 

** Yes, his friends would care,’’ she replied, drawing her 
veil down from her sailor hat over her face. ‘‘ Warren 
and I have been more like brother and sister than mere 
friends all our lives, and that accounts for his talking to 
me as he did. He told me that he loved you hopelessly, 
Margaret, but that sometimes he was tempted to believe 
you cared for him and held back for some inexplicable 


Are we alone?”’ 


March, 1909 





reason. He said he knew you were offended because 
did not return your photograph the moment he discoy 
its identity, but he wished to know of me if I thought 
trivial offense would keep from him a woman who truly 
loved him 

‘* Did he consider it honorable to show my pictyp 
at——?”’ I broke in; but she interrupted me. 

‘* Wait amoment. He did not show your picture at the 
club after he knew whose picture it was. I asked him 
question, to his utter astonishment. He replied that, gy 
the evening after finding it, he was talking to Willoughby 
Winford at the club about photography, and, by c 
produced the unknown photograph, as an excellent e 
ple of modern process, and asked Mr. Winford if he kney 
the original. ‘That is all, Margaret, but out of that 
all the gossip. The first man gave one version, the s 
another, and the latter’s wife probably a third, hers of the 
lurid, yellow-journal type. You know how such stories 
gather mud as they run. I could never believe that ¢ 
Warren—I know him too well ; but you doubted him, and 
still you love him! How could you, Margaret?” 
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She leaned against the chair, throwing back her jj 
jacket, as if for air. My cousin Elizabeth was to me @ 
that moment a heroine. 

I stretched out my hand to her. She held it tightly ing 
clinging grasp, while her head leaned away from me ag] 
said rapidly: ‘‘ Elizabeth, you have done us both the 
greatest service a woman could do. Tell me how to show 
my gratitude! I believe his word, if I did not believe jg 
him against strong evidence i 

‘* Believe his word !’’ she interrupted. ‘‘ If you did not 
your love would not be worth suffering for—I mean, his 
suffering for. There is no man living more honorable thay 
Warren. I don’t see how any one could doubt him.” 

I bent over her hand, my eyes cast down. I knew 
cousin Elizabeth to be more worthy the love of this map 
than I was, but I must not tell her so. 

‘* He said he would write, asking for an interview before 
he sails. He thought it unlikely he could find you alone 
here,’’ she continued in short breaths as if the heat 
oppressed her, drawing away her innand as she spoke, 

** | will write him at once when to come 

‘* No, you must not,’’ she exclaimed, grasping me 

| and 











and looking at me with all of her indomitable wi 
pride in her face. ‘*‘ You must never let him know that] 
came to you. I was afraid you might refuse him the inter 
view; that is what I ask in return. Promise me.’’ 

‘* Never in all our lives, Elizabeth ?”’ 

‘* Never so long as we all do live,’’ she replied solemnly, 
grasping the back of a chair. 

‘* | promise, Elizabeth,’’ and I leaned over and kissed 
her. 

‘* | must go,’’ she said hurriedly, looking at her watch, 
‘* or I shall miss the noon train.’’ 

‘* You are the best woman I ever knew, Elizabeth,” | 
began. 

‘* Remember your promise. 
and went downstairs. 

As I sat meditating, too engrossed in the thought of 
what she had done to realize immediately the influence of 
her act upon my life, a special-delivery: letter came from 
Warren Hartwell, asking lee a few moments with me—only 
long enough for him to make an important explanation, 


B 


He came the following afternoon, and I committed myself 
to life with a Bostonian, though not without promise of his 
reform in several matters, particularly in the pronunciation 
of the word ‘‘ idea.” He admitted that the ‘‘ r’’ was as 
superfluous as his many other faults, whereupon I assured 
him he had fewer faults than any other Bostonian. But he 
only smiled in the provoking, incredulous way he has. _ 

‘* What a good girl Elizabeth is !’’ he said before leaving 
me. ‘‘ We owe her a great deal for telling me how matters 
stood with you, Margaret. Elizabeth was always a good 
girl, conscientious and clear-headed.”’ 

His tone was so condescending that for a moment I was 
tempted ; but I remembered her face, and was true to her. 
All I said was, ‘‘ Neither one of us is worthy of Elizabeth 
Allston. She is a heroine.’’ 

‘* 1 did not know you cared so much for her as that, 
dear,’”’ he said. ‘‘ She has certainly been a good friend to 
me all my life. I shall be glad to be her cousin, but I 
know a woman who is at least her equal in every way.” 

Even though I loved him I pitied his lack of insight. 
With a woman’s inconsistency I should have been unha 
had he thought otherwise, and was unhappy because 
thought as he did—it seemed unfair to Elizabeth. 

When John Bradley congratulated me he merely said, 
‘* | was not wrong about the cloth-of-gold. Hartwell isa 
lucky man.”’ Frances grunted considerably and berated 
men in general ; but I think her real grievance aH 
believing that I was marrying the wrong man for my 
happiness. She had only seen the cloth-of-gold side of 
Warren. I did not agree with her. I had learned that the 
Bostonian feels deeper than other men, even though he 
does not tell you so every day ; also, that he can unbene. 

Aunt Drusilla merely exclaimed, ‘‘ The idear! you 
two?’’ but looked more than she spoke, voicing the opi 
ion of Boston society when one of its members forgets 
himself and his connections enough to marry an outsider. 
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I told Warren that if he had contemporaneous connec 
tions I should not be certain of our future, but I considered 
myself equal to managing one Bostonian. f 4 

‘* You have shown that throughout our acquaintance, 
he replied. ‘‘ Infact, as far as the reform movement g0® 
I don’t know but you are a pretty good Bostomiat 
already.’’ _ 

And perhaps he was right. However I replied, ' The 
spirit of reform is induced by the crying need of mankind”; 
but he held out his arms and dlanced me by replying, 
‘* You have come to fill a crying need, an empty h 
Margaret. Come and fill the need of my heart and yo! 
can finish your reform of its owner as you will.”’ 

‘© Of its owner?’’ I asked into his left breast-pocket 
‘* That would be I.”’ a 
‘* Well, I don’t know but your tongue would be as 8 
a starting-place for reform as any. After that movems 

is set in motion there will be small difficulty in regu 
your slave, generally known as Warren Hartwell.” 

My slave! When the upright fall they sink low. Whea 
a Bostonian unbends he drops all the way to his knees. 

That was the moment of my revenge—and happiness 


’ 


Good-by,’’ she replied, 


(THE END) 
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*‘I CAUGHT DEACON POTTER’S EYES, AND THEY WERE FAIRLY DANCING OUT OF HIS HEAD” 





Chapter Four 


HAVE forgotten to say that Teddy had not 
preached since he was shot. Perhaps that 
was one reason why everything had gone 
so beautifully with us those six months. He 
was going to begin again, though, as soon 
as we were married. He had accepted a 
callto a growing church ina big, overgrown 
manufacturing village in Vermont—three 
hundred miles from home, I think it was. It used to seem 
three hundred thousand when I wanted mother very 
badly. Mother went out before our marriage to help 
Teddy select a home and make it ready. When she came 
back she looked a little sober. Mother felt, I think, that 
love in a cottage is one thing, but love in a big, barren, 
half-heated barrack is another. 

The trouble was that very little money was invested in 
ouses to rent except for the mill hands. Most people 
built their own. The only home we could find at all 
belonged to one of the mill owners who was temporarily 
absent, and the only condition upon which he would lease 
it, In view of the fact that some time he would come again 
to his own, was that we should not make the slightest 
change, and that whatever we did we should not lay 
unholy hands upon his wall decorations. , 


& 

dat a that was a dreary home! ‘The hallway seemed 
aia —as some good people think this world was— 
coffin, to get out of. The parlor, like Barbara Allen’s 
a long and narrer, Its walls were hard 
re seg a most depressing shade of lavender. The 
pa r Sm great store by his hard finish because it would 
poe ow often I have thought I would die happy if | 
tute see him at it. Behind this winsome apartment of 
on was a double sitting-room, connected with folding 
Te of brown, trimmed with salmon. 


: ‘he taste of the decorator culminated, however, in the 

ining-room. 
a mopboard, climbed in safety to the cornice, where, 
pe any warning whatever, they burst and flowed out 
ant € ceiling in a volcanic eruption of scrolls and flour- 
were rohj : : 
on robin redbreasts roosting. There must have been 

y of them in all. 

t 


Ww ‘ 
4 a chamber of horrors. 


ad “ when Jack came to visit us we shut all the doors 
ot at those robins with tiny blunt arrows that Jack 
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The Parson's Butterfly" was begun in the February Journal. 


This was frescoed in pillars that, starting at 


On every available point of these flourishes there 


robin There were also butterflies, but the 
redbreasts were so much the more striking feature 
we always spoke of the apartment as the aviary. It 


By Mrs. Charles Terry Collins 
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had spent a whole morning in fashioning, because he held 
that I was in need of innocent diversion. The idea was to 
see who could hit the most birds in a given length of time, 
and if you hit them square in the crop it counted extra. 
While we were in the midst of it the maid ushered in 
Deacon Potter. We were quite too fond of him to stand 
in awe of him, so we made him keep tally. We grew so 
excited over it—the deacon and all—that we never noticed 
that Teddy had come in and was watching us with the 
most howtiiewed expression. Good old Teddy! Itwasa 
surprise to him for just a minute to find his dear wife 
shooting birds on the dining-room ceiling, and his most 
valued deacon keeping the score. 


4 

Under the aviary and the rest of the parsonage a huge 
black cellar ramified like a coal mine. It was the cook’s 
standing excuse when the meals were late that she was 
lost in the cellar. 

There was a furnace in this cellar. Teddy used to say, 
in extenuation of it, that the noblest success was persever- 
ing failure. All the same, we took cold when we sat with 
our backs to the registers. Teddy used to breakfast in his 
ulster and I in my furs. Teddy asked me once, laugh- 
ingly, why I watched him so at breakfast. It was because 
I was afraid that between the decorations of the breakfast- 
room and the temperature I would cry if I lost sight for an 
instant of the fact that I had Teddy. 

I did all I could, to be sure, to transform the home with 
my lovely wedding gifts, rugs and tapestries, and pictures 
and bric-a-brac, and silver, but somehow they had the 
effect of a loan collection. They did not fit into their sur- 
roundings and I could not make them. 

Upstairs in the parsonage, aside from my sitting-room 
and bedroom, there were two or three habitable sleeping- 
rooms, and, beyond them, waste frozen regions of store- 
rooms and attic. 

What with the begrimed vaults in the cellar and the 
waste rooms in the attic I was so nervous when Teddy 
was out of an evening that I used to go everywhere with 
him, that I possibly could. It was rather hard on the 
maids to be left so much by themselves, but then they 
could give up their situations if they became unbearable, 
and I could not. ' 

Mother respected our agreement with the landlord per- 
fectly in arranging the house until it came to my little 
sitting-room and bedroom. There she circumvented him. 
She ran brass rods along the cornices, and hung soft, 
dainty sateens down from them over the walls, and draped 
the windows and covered the chairs and couches and my 
dressing-table with the same. The furniture was creamy 
white, and the rug a soft dull green, and I had an old 
stove with a pipe that ran into the fireplace taken out, and 
had great brass andirons, that were one of my wedding 


THE PARSON’S BUTTERFLY 
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gifts, put in, and I had my little inlaid desk, and all my 
books in white shelves on the wall. 

Sandy loved my little sitting-room as much as I did. 
Just at first I thought I would have to put him out on 
account of his hairs, but I matched him to a big fur rug. 

Sandy felt just as I did, that this room was a little slice 
from out of the old life. When I was frightened and con- 
fused I always took refuge in it, and found myself again, as 
it were. I could always be just my old self in that room. 
I was never trying to be anybody else in it, the way I was 
outside, I think Teddy must have liked me best, way 
down in his heart, when I was just myself, because he used 
to make a straight line for that little room whenever he 
came in from his work. He would come up the stairs 
three steps at a time, and by and by he fell into the way of 
writing his discourses at my little desk. I could always 
tell whether his sermons were written in his big, cold 
study at the church or at my desk. If they were written 
in his study they were sure to have a tinge, just a tinge, of 
the old lady’s remark that ‘‘ the Universalists believe that 
all the cm is going to be saved, but we Presbyterians 
hope for better things ’’ ; whereas if they were written at 
my desk the firelight and the warm glow from the curtains 
sank into them and tempered the outlook for us all. 


& 

After the services and the duties for the day were over 
—not but that Teddy would have sat up all night to do 
good to his people, only his people themselves wouldn’t 
sit up to be done good to—I used to put Teddy in a big 
restful armchair by my fire, and I woul sit on one arm of 
it, and Sandy would come and lay his big head on the 
other, and then I would work as hard as ever I could to 
entertain Teddy, until the solemn, weary look went out of 
his eyes. As soon as I had made him banh-—one of his 
big, hearty, infectious laughs—I knew the burden of the 
world had rolled off, and the dear old Teddy that I loved 
had risen from under it. 

I often used to give him a nice little chafing-dish supper 
by my fire after the evening’s work was done. Some 
authorities say that it is well to eat late at night because it 
draws the circulation away from the brain. I thought it 
drew it away from Teddy’s conscience in just the same 
way. Anyway, we were both hungry, as we had to have a 
noonday dinner and a light oe 9 How I abhorred that 
midday dinner! It is so hard to eat roast beef in the 
realistic light of noonday, especially if what one sees from 
the window, when one is trying to, is a neighbor’s back 
yard, and a board fence, and eaves that are dripping, drip- 
ping, drearily dripping with the melting snow, and a hired 
»0y in a muffler carrying two pails from a back door to a 
barn. I abhorred the light supper almost as deeply, but 
everybody else had it, and when I suggested a reversal of 
the order of things the cook suggested going into the mill, 
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and I had to succumb. That was the weapon of every 
maid in the town, and it was a mighty one. 

It seemed so queer, too, not to dress for dinner, but of 
course I could not in the middle of the day in that ane 
aviary. I used to be afraid the robins would grow num 
and fall off their perches into the soup-tureen. It hardly 
seemed worth while, either, to dress for cold tongue and 
picked-up codfish and such other depressing makeshifts as 
the cook felt it to be within the scope of her intentions to 
give us after dark. Instead, I put on my very prettiest 

owns for Teddy’s and my nocturnal spreads. Teddy 
fked to have me, and I think Sandy did, too. 

Teddy and | were always threatening to do improving 
reading in those evening hours, but we never opened a 
bovk. We just talked, and talked, and talked, and 
Sandy thumped on the fluor with his tail when Teddy 
laughed. Sumetimes, too, we would sit and look into 
the fire without saying a word for the longest time. 
Teddy would just have my hand in his big one. Then 
Sandy would put up his paw to be held, with such a 
lackadaisical look on his great honest face that Teddy 
would shout with laughter, and then say: ‘‘ It’s no use, 
old fellow! You're not in it this time.’’ 


2 
Chapter Five 


BENG happier and happier with Teddy every day, the 
way I was, could not blind me to the fact that I was 
roving even more of a failure as a minister’s wife than I 

fad feared. The less said about that first winter the bet- 

ter. It was a chapter of mistakes that were too sad to be 
amusing. The harder I tried to keep the promises I had 
made to Teddy in the hospital, to learn to help him, the 
more mistakes I seemed to make. To begin with, I sim- 

ply could not keep awake in prayer-meeting, though I 

went regularly with Teddy. 

At home I had a little way, that everybody had grown 
used to, of running into the library once or twice in an 
evening and dropping down on father’s big leather couch 
and sleeping with all my might for five or ten minutes. 
Whoever found me there would pull the big tiger skin up 
over me, and if it were father he would lean over and kiss 
my hair. I used to half know when he did. Old Doctor 
Jones told mother that it was my highly wrought nervous 
organization that found its own antidote in those sudden 
sleepy times. Now it seemed that I would have to find an 
antidote for the antidote, for | simply could not disgrace 
Teddy by nodding up on the front seat in the face and 
eyes of the shale congregation. An unawakened soul 
was one thing. That you could keep to yourself, but an 
unawakened Bod was liable to speak for itself at an 
moment. I told Teddy I must either take an alarm cloc 
in my pocket, set to go off in the midst of Brother Peters’ 
remarks, or else, if worst came to worst, I thought he 
would have to have a little electric battery under the pul- 
pit connected with my place and turn it on once in so 
often. He could have a button in the floor that he could 
step on without anybody being the wiser. 

ending the time when Teddy should rouse to the situa- 
tion, I took peppers to church in my handkerchief. When 
the sleepiness grew agonizing I would take a big, brave 
bite. Teddy’s people must have thought I was in chronic 
spiritual distress, for I could not help the tears running 
own my cheeks like rivers. 

I went to the woman’s missionary meeting, and they 
asked me to make remarks, and I did, and everybody 
smiled, and they never asked me to address them again. 
Instead, they had me hold the baby of a good sister while 
she made remarks. The baby was three weeks old and 
very squirming when I commenced with it, but the good 
sister had to bring it or stay at home. 
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I also turned one of my bonnets hind side foremost and 
retrimmed it that winter because that same sister had 
turned hers and given the price of a new one to the 
Armenians. Teddy did not like the look of me in it at all, 
and I gave it to the cook, and she gave it back to me 
because she said her young man, who wasn’t one to be 
trifled with, had quarreled with her on account of it. He 
thought, by the set of it on her head, that she was running 
away from him when she was coming to meet him. 
I gave her the price of a new one on the spot, and had 
less than ever to give to the heathen in the end. 

Perhaps the worst mistake of all that I made was when 
on Teddy’s birthday I invited fifteen pillars of the church 
to tea, with their wives, to surprise him. I thought he 
would be so pleased. I wrote to mother to ask her what 
I should give them to eat, and mother sent me a dainty 
menu with Bridget’s, our old cook, directions for the 
same, copied exactly as they fell from her lips. 

I had little tables all about the room with my finest 
linen upon them, and with beautiful flowers in the centre 
of each. I also had dainty boutonniéres. I even studied 
what color would be most becoming to the recipient. To 
the black-haired pillar I gave a red boutonniére, and to 
the blond-haired, blue, and to Brother Jones, who had a 
flowing snow-white beard, I gave a bunch of purple 
violets. He was too esthetic for words with them peep- 
ing coquettishly in and out between the silver strands. 
Sandy was decorated, too. He had a bow as big as an 
infant’s sash, and he sat up at the head of the stairs, and 
to every guest who arrived he would give one joyous, cor- 
dial bark and one thump of his tail against the mopboard 
—one bark and one thump to each. Sandy had an 
exquisite sense of fitness. However cordial he felt he 
never would have been vociferous. 

Teddy came in and greeted his guests with some sur- 
og and more distress depicted upon his countenance. 

y heart went down like a stone, and Sandy’s tail hung 
between his legs. The first opportunity that offered 
Teddy said to me in an anxious tone : 

oe x dear, where are the rest of the deacons ?’’ 

‘* Why, I don’t know, Teddy. How should I?”’ 

** Didn’t you ask them all, dear ?”’ 

‘* Why, no, Teddy, I deg asked the people I thought you 
liked the best. I couldn’t possibly have them all.’’ 

** Child alive !’’ said Teddy, ‘‘ we shall have to move 
on. The town won’t hold us.”’ 

Teddy was so sorry, the minute he saw the absolutely 

look that I couldn’t keep out of my face, that 

he was all love and remorse, and told me not to mind in 
the least; it would all come out right. I did mind, 
horribly, and Sandy minded, too, on his own 
account as well as on mine, when it was all over, because 
the cook had given him lobster 2 a Newberg to eat, and 


it had, as she arenes it, ‘‘ gone ag’in him.’’ All the 
same, it was awfully good, and the pillars enjoyed it. 
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I used to write dear little mother all about my honest 
endeavors brought to contempt. Really, sometimes it 
seemed as though it were all there was to write about. 
Mother never once said ‘‘I told you so.’’ She tried to 
give me the best advice she could. The one thing she 
insisted upon in every letter was that I must always havea 
smile and a sympathetic word for everybody. ‘This was 
not such a happy world, mother said, but that people 
would forgive a great deal to any one who had the power 
to lift the load from their hearts for an instant in passing. 

Sometimes right in the midst of my most earnest- 
minded efforts to fit into my new life a perfectly insane 
longing to go to a ball again and dance till daylight 
would come over me. I had to ask my girl friends at 
home to please not tell me very much about the good 
times when they wrote because I did not think it was 
good for me. For instance, if they had been to five balls 
and three dinners and to the opera all in one week, and 
I had been to two prayer-meetings and a funeral and a 
church sociable in the same length of time, I used to feel 
the difference. 1 remember calculating once if I went to 
a funeral every week for the rest of my life how many 
I would have gone to, all told, in the end. In one year I 
would have been to fifty-two, and in forty years, if I lived 
so long, I would have attended two thousand and eighty. 
In my wild despair over the outlook I did not stop to 
reflect that the church could not possibly furnish the most 
important requisite for so many. 

hen these sudden, unregenerate frenzies would come 
over me I would go up to the big Paris packing-trunk 
where my bridal veil was kept, and take it out and throw 
it over my head and try to fancy that it set me apart from 
the world just as rigorously as the convent veils set the 
nuns apart. Only, Teddy was thrown in with my conse- 
cration, and the nuns had no Teddies. 

Teddy really complicated the situation very much 
because it did not seem to be the Dorcas virtues that he 
really liked best in me, and still it was the Dorcas virtues 
that for love of him I must acquire. 
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Sometimes when I had made particularly bad mistakes, 
and Teddy had smiled with his lips but not with his eyes, 
I would lie awake all night wondering whether he would 
ever come to wish that when he began to die that time in 
the hospital he had gone right on and finished. When 
morning came after those wide-eyed vigils I would not be 
able to eat any breakfast, not even when Teddy peered 
over the coffee-urn at my place as solemnly as though he 
had grounds for believing that I was turning from my last 
refection upon earth. Nobody who has not tried it can 
possibly know what it is to wake up morning after morn- 
ing to a life work that one cannot master. It is one thing 
to whine over uncongenial employment and quite another 
to be heartsick over the impossible. 

When I had had a breakfastless morning Teddy would 
stop at the doctor’s on his way to the study, and the doc- 
tor would come up and give me tiny little sugar pills for 
the edification of my liver, and the minute he was gone I 
would feed them to Sandy. Sandy grew disgustingly 
robust that winter with so much medical attention. 

Sandy was a great comfort to me in those days because 
his moral level was not higher than my own. Deacon 
Potter—the one who kept the score when Jack and I shot 
the robins—was the only other living creature that gave me 
a sustaining fellow-feeling. It was through Sister Green 
that we discovered our affinity. Sister Green is certainly 
the fattest woman I ever beheld. I measured her arm 
once with my eye, section by section, just the way people 
say the big trees in the Yosemite should be measured to 

ive one a realizing sense of their proportions. It was six 
inches around a quarter of it, so of course by unevadable 
law it must have been two feet around the whole. 

One evening in prayer-meeting she struggled to her feet 
and gasped out with ecstatic fervor, ‘‘ Oh, to be nothin’, 
nothin’!’’ The magnitude of the change, if she should 
be, struck me so forcibly that I almost laughed outright. 
I looked at Teddy and his expression was rapt and saint- 
like ; then I glanced along the rows of good brethren and 
sisters, and every face was piously sympathetic. Then I 
caught Deacon Potter’s eyes, and they were fairly dancing 
out of his head, though his mouth was as set as if he were 
in the grip of lockjaw. From that moment on there was 
a freemasonry between us that nothing ever changed. 
If | had murdered the sexton and hidden him under the 
pulpit stairs I have faith that Deacon Potter would have 
stood by me, and would have held my hand while I was 
being hung, if it would have helped me any. 


& & 
Chapter Six 


| WAS so glad when the long, cold, worried winter 
melted into spring, and the lilac-bush that had been 
knocking with its icy hands at the aviary window all win- 
ter grew green and tender, and, now being quite content 
to stay where it was, stopped its insistent tapping. I was 
glad, for it seemed to me that the condition of anything 
that wanted to get into the aviary must be pitiful indeed. 

Alas! for the poor lilac-bush! When the maid was 
washing the aviary window she slipped from the very top 
of the stepladder and sat down with a crash right into the 
middle of its tender spring aspirations. The last state of 
that bush was worse than the first. 

With the first mild days of spring Teddy bought a horse, 
partly because I was a trifle thin from my worries and he 
thought it would do me good to drive all over the beauti- 
ful country roads, and partly because a bankrupt church 
member wanted to sell one. Teddy’s taste in horses was 
trained and accurate, and I think Sapphira was a great 
cross to his carnal man, particularly when Jack was visiting 
us ; for Jack would make eyes at him from the sidewalk 
whenever he met him jogging along behind her, especially 
if Teddy had a deacon on the seat beside him and was 
powerless to make any demonstration in return. We 


called the horse Sapphira because she was so deceptive. 


She was ay trying to make us believe that she was 
getting over the ground when she really was not at all. 
he deceived every one else in the same way, and we 
were forever being run into by vehicles in the rear whose 
drivers had a right to believe that in the natural order of 
things we would be out of their way, when we were not. 
Sandy used to count—I know he did—how many times 
he could circle around our equipage and still keep up with 
it. Sandy never trusted _——. He felt that Sapphira 
had a latent bump of indiscretion, and between his 
irouettings he stood ready to jump at the bridle in case 
pphira did anything rash. His suspicions proved cor- 
rect in the end, for after Teddy sold her to a grocer she 
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tried to jump between an electric car and its traile 
Personally, she did it, but she scattered the grocer to the 
four winds of heaven. If she had tried it under my réginy 
it would probably have distracted my mind as much ag jt 
did the grocer’s ; as it was, those drives were almost ag 
propitious a time for meditation on my shortcomings ag 
the watches of the night. 

It was Heaven come down to earth when the summer 
followed the spring and Teddy’s vacation came—a love} 
long one of two months. Teddy and I spent every day o 
it at father’s big country place—a farm it was, really, only 
it was as beautiful as an English estate. Teddy’s minjg. 
terial shell fell — from him completely, and with it ajj 
my misgivings, and we were as happy as two children, 
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Mother asked Deacon and Mrs. Potter to visit ys 
Father was drawn to the deacon instinctively from the 
first, just the way I had been, and mother and Mrs. Potter 
were the best of friends. Father and the deacon ang 
Teddy would often sit out on the porch till after midni t, 
discussing every known subject, and I would be bli 
content sitting on a low stool between Teddy and father 
with one hand in Teddy’s and one in father’s, half listening 
to them and half dreaming what a lovely place this pow 
would be if it were only one long, dewy summer night— 
with nothing but fathers and Teddies and moonlight. 

The deacon and father and Teddy and I played golf 
every morning. The deacon developed into a remarkable 
player, and every morning by sunrise he was out in the wet 
grass practicing in order to undo Teddy later in the day, 

John Sparks approved thoroughly of the deacon, and 
made life a bed of roses to him in consequence, until he 
gathered from the conversation at the table that T 
was being worsted by him, and then he inserted a fey 
unostentatious thorns among the roses. 

It was always difficult for John to disentangle his 
own individuality from Teddy’s. Teddy preached one 
Sunday in a schoolhouse not far from the farm while we 
were at home. John Sparks attended the service and sat 
in the front row. After it was over he said very respect. 
fully to Teddy: ‘* Beg pardon, sir, but we held the audi- 
ence very well, I think, sir.” 

In the afternoons when it was too hot for golf father 
would have the four-in-hand out and we would scour the 
countryside, coming home just when the glowing sky was 
fading and the odor of the sweet, damp earth came up 
from under the wheels. Sometimes father drove, but 
oftener Teddy. Teddy was a splendid whip, and I think 
he forgot souls completely when he had the four horses at 
the top of their speed. It was good for him, and I do not 
think the souls were really any the worse for a summer of 
comparative relaxation. They were all overjoyed when 
we went back in the fall, but | thought all the same that 
the backslidden and the impenitent looked rested. 
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The two-months’ vacation seemed only two days, we 
were so happy. Then Teddy went back to the church 
and I to the parsonage. Everybody who took part in the 
first prayer-meeting after we were home expressed fervent 
gratitude that their pastor had been permitted to returnto 
them refreshed in body and in mind, and better fitted to 
take up the duties whereunto he was called. They all 
said ‘‘ whereunto’’ instead of ‘‘ to which.’’ 

They only mentioned me indirectly, and I was glad 
because, though I was improved in body, I think I was 
just about the same in mind. The hard finish seemed 
harder than ever, in fact, upon a renewal of acquaintance 
with it. It made me happy, though, that everybody 
seemed, in a human, individual way, glad to see me. 

Everything went on much as it had the winter before 
until Thanksgiving Day. That was quite different from 
anything I had experienced the previous winter or any 
other winter. An evangelist came then to pass a day or 
two with Teddy to discuss plans for a series of services 
much later in the winter, and to move the people, if pos- 
sible, to preparatory exertions. Teddy had not favored 
the coming of this evangelist. He did not feel, with the 
old Oberlin divine, that he would rather ‘‘ do his own 
work than clean up after evangelists.’’ He had a great 
respect for the work of a judicious evangelist at a judi- 
cious time, but he was not perfectly, in sympathy with this 
particular one nor with his methods. Nevertheless, as 4 
majority of the church members wished to invite him, 
Teddy set aside his own feeling in the matter. é 

Neither Sandy nor I felt drawn to him. I was preji- 
diced because I found ‘‘ purgatory ’’ and ‘‘ damnation 
spelled backward all over the dainty blotter on my guest- 
room desk. The evangelist had blotted them on to tt 
from the pages of his contemplated discourses. 

I do not know what prejudiced Sandy, but unless | 
watched him he would take the evangelist’s overshoes 
all over the house and hide them, and then stand 
watch with tears of sympathy in his eyes while Teddy and 
the evangelist were rushing about for them at the last 


‘minute, with the congregation presumably already in its 


place inthe church. I think that Sandy, as well as Teddy, 
recognized that there are odds in evangelists. 1 do not 
think he would have secreted the overshoes of Mr. Moody, 
and if he had I should have spanked him with a 

That was the way I had always planned to punish Sandy 
if he should need it, but he never did. 


& 


At the suggestion of this evangelist, Thanksgiving Day 
was einarend as a day of fasting and prayer. Teddy was 
determined to go without his dinner, but I urged him 
take a middle ground. He could divide the dinner it 
two distinct parts, I told him—what the Lord made 
what the cook made—and if he only ate what the 
made I felt sure it would be all right. 

The Lord certainly made the arene be the raw oysters, 
the cranberries, the celery, the vegetables and the fruit. 

The cook made the stuffing, the gravies, the en 


and the pies. ae 
The Lord’s share egg to me as thoroughly digest 
ble as well as unworldly. I was not sure but that if we 
divided all our meals that way we would fatten just! 
way the Jewish ae did on the pulse. at 
he evangelist did not purpose ne to the table 
all, but I prevailed upon him to do so. If his co 
forbade his observing the feast himself that was nor 
I assured him, why he should be cut off from the pleasul 
of watching others observe it. He and Sandy looked &, 
but with a difference. Sandy knew he was going t 
fed afterward, and the evangelist knew he was not. 


(CONTINUED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL) 
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PARIS, July 18. 

Dear Margaret: 

NSTEAD of ten days one should have ten months 
to spend in the suburbs of Paris. When 
making our journeys into the country we 
always take a steam tram if there is one. 
It is cheaper and more convenient than 
the railway, and the view from the top 
is splendid. Then, too, the tram, being 
designed primarily for the accommoda- 
tion of pleasure seekers and tourists, 
almost invariably drops one at the very 

ce that one wishes to visit. 

If one only tries a little it is easy to understand the tram 
and *bus system. The day after we arrived Edith got an 
“ Itinéraire des Omnibus et Tramways dans Paris’’ froma 
"bus station, and now whenever we are about to go on a 
journey we have only to glance at this guide and our path 
is made plain. We are told what tram to take and where 
to transfer ; and to make the matter clearer there is a 
map on which the various lines are marked in different 
colors. If we take a ’bus at one of the stations we 
must, on arriving at the station, ask the attendant 
fora number (zumero). When our ’bus pulls 
up before the door the conductor calls out 
the numbers. If we are number one we 
enter first ; but if our ticket is number fifty 
we may resign ourselves to waiting for 
the next ’bus, for standing is not 
allowed. One may wave and wave 
after a ’bus in the street, but un- 
less there is a vacant seat it 
will not stop. 

We have visited two 
cathedrals outside of 
Paris—those of 
Chartres and St. 
Denis. Chartres 
is the sleep- 
jest town in 
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France. We 

were there three 
hours, and we 
loved it for its 
quaintness and mar- 
veled at its cathedral. 


a 
ro | | 
{ | 
Mioseed nt bear’ st ‘ 


\ . 
Rambouillet, a grim, feudal \ 
castle. The cathedral of St. y 
Denis is seven hundred years old. 
It is several miles from Paris, but a 
Steani tram from the Place de l’Opera 
setus down atitsdoor. Except St. Peter’s 
in Rome there is, perhaps, no other cathedral 
where more history has been made or marred. 
We went by train to Chantilly, once the seat of 
the Condés, greatest of French noblemen, who 
gave wonderful fétes in honor of their Kings. 
An antiquated diligence dropped us at seven o’clock 
ore our inn at Senlis, the quaintest and most pictur- 
esque of towns. The Roman fortifications with their 
watch-towers are still standing, and the Royal chateau of 
the Frankish Kings lies in ruins. There is a Hotel de Ville 
four hundred years old, and no end of curious and quaint 
ouses. Everywhere are beautiful gateways, portals, 
windows and carved casements. ; 


& 


EVERY half-hour a steam tram leaves the Arc de Triomphe 

for St. Germain, and passes Rueil, where Josephine 
and Queen Hortense lie buried in the little Renaissance 
church. We stopped at Rueil a little while ; then walked 


on to cheerless, grim and desolate Malmaison. 


Ps Presently 


1 came puffing along and carried us on to St. 
ain, three miles from Malmaison, and the most 
cemeally situated of all the Royal palaces. We preferred 
Coming home by Marly-le-Roi, where ‘‘ the Grand 
onarch’’ spent much time in a chateau. The grounds 
are still there, but the Revolution looked after the chateau. 
Ontainebleau is no longer a tale from fairyland, but a 
reality, for we have seen it. We took the train to Melun 
belle ee hired a queer little conveyance with tinkling 
and set off for Barbizon. The highways in France 

are so smooth that Mark Twain insists they have been 
and sandpapered. An hour and a half would 

psa the distance between Melun and Barbizon, but we 
ere fully six hours on the way, for there was much tosee. 
© g0t charming glimpses of the winding Seine, and 
aed on the heights were great chateaus, while little 
All and crumbling churches nestled on the hillsides. 
ut the way were little villages, and close upon the road- 
red Were iarmhouses and huge farms with high, sloping, 
.FOofs. In the fields the peasants were cutting the 
th scythes and carrying great loads of hay on their 
» Sometimes an old grandmother in short skirts and 
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with kerchiefed head herded a solitary cow, or a small 
maiden in sabots regulated with a switch the wanderings 
of a flock of geese or ducks. Long before we got to 
Barbizon we were in the paradise of painters. But Barbizon 
is past history now. When tourists began to come the 
artist packed up his palette and colors and moved away. 
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We spent the night in Barbizon, paid a goodly bill, and set 
off in the company of our English friends for the town of 
Fontainebleau, lying at the centre of fifty square miles of 


forest. It is never wild, never mysterious, this forest that 
thousands of artists have loved to paint, but it is calm and 
grand, and never tedious. For eight hours we wandered 
over plains covered with towering oaks, among rocky 
gorges out of which slender, graceful beeches rise, and 
through miles of fragrant, giant pines. And everywhere 
are feathery ferns and: purple heather. There is not the 
slightest chance of losing one’s way ; every square inch of 
the forest has been mapped out, and at the intersection of 
every two avenues a red hand points to the town and a 
blue hand indicates the direction of one of the ‘‘ sights.”’ 


& 


E HAD the most delightful lodgings in Fontainebleau. 
Edith got the address from her Rest Tour book. 

Once a saniber of that association one may travel and 
travel and always find reasonable and well-tried lodgings. 
And Fontainebleau? We saw ee the palace, a bewil- 
dering maze of magnificent rooms. Everywhere there was 





richness, everywhere wonderful frescoes, wonderful stair- 
ways, wondertul tapestry, wonderful inlaid furniture. The 


grandeur is oppressive, and we were glad to get out into 
the park, to wander about in the different courts. 


We set out for Paris the next day along the Route Royale, 
built that the Kings might flit comfortably in one day 
over the forty miles that lay between their capital and their 
hunting chateau. We passed one of the thirteen forts that 
protect Paris and frown on the rest of the world. Saw 
Meudon and Sceaux, once famous for their chateaus, and 
got to Paris in time to dress for dinner—a good day’s work ! 


o 


WE HAVE seen Versailles not only once, but thrice, and 
with each visit we marvel the more. It is like the 
sun—magnificent and awe-inspiring ; but it dazzles the eyes, 
and one’s brain aches from it. Only a few of the Royal 
apartments are shown; the rest of the palace is now a 
gallery for historical pictures, and is filled with miles 
and miles of painting and statuary. 
On our first day at Versailles we did not even 
enter the galleries, but spent the day in the park. 
There are terraces and fountains, and statuary 
and arbors, and great sheets of water, besides 
a hundred wonderful fountains. To keep 
Versailles as it was in the days of its glory 
would cost millions. All the government 
can do is to preserve it from decay, 
and one must use his imagination a 
little to see the gardens as they were 
when ‘‘the Grand Monarch”’ 
walked there, and when Marie 
Antoinette gave her fétes. 
We visited the Grand 
Trianon, the Petit 
Trianon and other 
chateaus, and went 
through the 
“English 
Garden’’— 


which the 
French court- 
iers probably 
considered a savage 
wild—to the hamlet 
where the young Queen 
and her ladies played they 
were dairy maids. 
Last Sunday we saw the 
‘*Grandes Eaux.’’ Since it 
costs the government from two to 
three thousand dollars to turn the 
water on for twenty minutes, the great 
fountains play only six or eight times a 
year, and then always on Sunday. Madame 
had warned us against trusting to the tram or 
railway, for there is usually a crowd of sight- 
seers a hundred thousand strong to be carried 
back to Paris, so, two weeks beforehand we en- 
gaged seats on a coach for the occasion. Our big 
coachman in his scarlet livery and his high boots was 
something tobe truly proud of, and we bowled happily 
along through the Bois de Boulogne and the park of St. 
Cloud. We got a good place in the garden. of Versailles 
and waited. At last the fountains played: first one and 
then another and another, until the whole garden was 
filled with diamond sprays and a thousand rainbows, and 
was like a scene out of fairyland. 


& 
O-DAY, at twelve o’clock, we leave for Calais and 
London. We have seen our last of Paris. Yesterday 
we went to the conciergerie in the Palais de Justice, where 
Marie Antoinette spent the last two months of her life in a 
little cell overlooking the Seine. This cell has been trans- 
formed into a miniature chapel. 

We also visited the Convent du Sacré-Cceur, in the Rue 
de Picpus, where Lafayette is buried. Here birds of 
passage, like ourselves, seldom come. At the end of a 
rose-grown garden is a little cemetery where bearers of 
some of the oldest names in France lie buried. Now only 
descendants of those who died on the guillotine are eligible 
to a grave there, and in one corner, in the shadow of the 
great wall, are the graves of Lafayette and his wife. Beyond 
the first cemetery is a second where the bodies of thirteen 
hundred aristocratic victims of the Revolution were hurled. 

The rest of the day we spent saying good-by to the 

laces we love best. Je lunched at the Palais Royal, and 
ooked into the Louvre. Then we took a cab and drove 
all about the Jeft bank and all about the right bank and up 
the Champs Elysées in the face of the western sun that 
gilds the great Arc de Triomphe, and the most famous 
avenue in the world. That was the end: and so is this. 
We shall soon be homeward bound. 
Always faithfully, 

ELINOR. 
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IHE tendency for woman to go into busi- 
ness occupations other than as dress- 
makers, teachers and domestic helpers 
began about 1870. In 1880 the influx 
had gained strong headway, and in 
1890 there were nearly four millions 
of women engaged in gainful pursuits 
of all kinds. To what extent this 
number has been increased in the last ten years 
it is impossible to say. The increase has unques- 
tionably been great. And on this basis rests the 
tendency of public speakers and writers to predict 
that in the next century the increase will be still 
greater. But recent events have clearly shown 
that it is very likely to be exactly the reverse. The 
tide of women rushing pell-mell into all kinds of 
business has been stemmed—in fact, it is already 
receding, and perceptibly so. Nor is this in any 
sense surprising. On the contrary, it is only the 
expected that is happening. 

t has already been asserted by female agitators 
who have noticed the stem of the tide that the 
growing tendency to dismiss women from various 
business positions is because of the opposition of 
men to the employment of women. But facts do 
not bear this out. If men had been opposed to 
the employment of women it would have been 
impossible for millions of women to be in business 
to-day. On the contrary, men were willing to 
have women go into business pursuits, and it was 
men who opened positions tothem. Undoubtedly 
this was largely = to the selfish business reason 
that women would work for lower wages than 
men. And it was a novelty to have women in 
business. But with the influx there necessarily 
came into the business world a great deal of incom- 

petent female help. For a time incompetency 

was overlooked because of the lower wages. 
’ Gradually, however, there came the inevitable 
| weeding process. But this process had hardly 
/ begun when the panicky times of the last few 
years overtook business interests, and employers 

were perforce willing to keep in their employ a 

number of incompetent assistants at lower wages, 

men and women, rather than secure more careful 

help and thereby increase the current expenses of 

their businesses. When prosperous times came it 
was different, and it is a very significant story which accu- 
rate statistics tell that more women have been discharged 
from business positions during the past year of prosperity, 
even taking into consideration the larger number employed, 
than in any previous year. The explanation is simple. 


a 


LL tests in business are individual. A business house 
cannot prosper unless each position has in it the most 
competent incumbent which it is possible to obtain for 
that particular position. And, although the statement 
may seem a hard one, and will unquestionably be contro- 
verted, it nevertheless is a plain, simple fact that women 
have shown themselves naturally incompetent to fill a 
great many of the business positions which they have 
sought to occupy. Nor is this fact in any sense a dis- 
credit to them. It is simply that women were never 
trained for business, and consequently do not and can 
not understand its essential requirements. And, of 
course, they showed this lack of training. Louder and 
louder became the complaints of employers, once ardent 
advocates of woman’s employment, that women in 
business were not the success they had hoped for. The 
fact is that not one woman in a hundred can stand the 
a strain of the keen pace which competition has 
orced upon every line of business to-day. But some one 
will say : How about the thousands who are standing it? 
The answer is that they are not standing it, and there are 
signs appearing everywhere on the business horizon that 
they are not. These signs have not been evident before 
simply because the pressure has not been so intense as to 
bring them to the surface. But now they are appearing, and 
in an unmistakable manner. Women are feeling the strain, 
and this is not to be wondered at when one considers that the 
most robust men are constantly falling under the pressure. 
This magazine has recently made a careful and thorough 
investigation and inquiry of the hospitals and sanitariums 
for women, and the results verify and substantiate the 
most general statement that can be made of the alarming 
tendency among business girls and women to nervous 
collapse. No such number of patients has ever been 
received by these institutions during any previous period 
of their existence as in the last year or two. . 


= 


Fp MPLOYERS of women have been made painfully aware of 
this, and in New York City alone the tendency during 
the past six months to put men into positions heretofore 
occupied by women is one of the marked elements in the 
business world of that city. It is needless to point to 
specific instances to verify this. But to those who insist 
upon specific proof it is only necessary to give the some- 
what startling figures that in a canvass recently made, 
necessarily incomplete, in New York, Boston and Chicago, 
there were, during three months, over eight thousand 
women relieved from business positions and their places 
filled by men. The leading railroad in Illinois recently 
determined to do away entirely with female help. Four 
banking houses and eighteen commercial firms in St. Louis 
and Boston have adopted the same rule. The United States 
Government at Washington has recently given notice that 
hereafter only male stenographers will be employed. 
The United States Post-Office Department is gradually 
drawing in the net by confining its employment  pecae aval 
er to the unmarried class. The number of women 
clerks in all the Government bureaus is being lessened, 
and all vacancies are being filled by men. Oculists and 
Pm se in nervous diseases are entering into the ques- 
by declaring and proving that the typewriter is ruinous 

' to the eyesight and back-nerves of girls and women. 
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This decided change in the problem of the business 
woman has nothing to do with any prejudice to the sex. 
The problem is simply working out its own natural solution. 
It is purely a business proceeding. ‘Women have been in 
business long enough to demonstrate to employers that they 
are not physically constituted to stand the strain of the pecu- 
liar work which business demands. ‘They work for less, but 
they have not the endurance of men. They have not the 
productive value, and therefore their lesser wages are 
costly rather than economical. In a very few plain words, 
these are the facts in the case. 


& 

| HAVE recently been interested in ascertaining the definite 

reasons why employers have felt that the positions in 
their establishments were not most effectively filled by 
women. The reasons are as varied as they are interesting. 
The lack of physical endurance and the unreliability caused 
by physical considerations were the main causes. In times 
of pressure women clerks were found to be either necessarily 
absent or they invariably gave out. The lack of executive 
ability was given as the main reason in positions of trust, 
and the friction caused by the objection of womerr subordi- 
nates to receive orders from one of theirownsex. Pending 
or impending matrimonial engagements were also a very 
pronounced cause. The proprieties also came in for their 
share, the merchant not feeling that he could ask his 
female secretary or clerk to remain after business hours. 
The trader felt that he could not send a woman off on a 
mission which required hasty packing and preparations 
for travel at an hour’s notice. Then, too, women do not 
care to travel alone. The newspaper editor felt that he 
could not give his female reporter indiscriminate assign- 
ments or send her out alone at all hours of the night. In 
a number of cases women seemed to object, and were 
inclined to accuse their employers of forgetting the social 
amenities when they spoke sharply to them. In these 
cases women always seemed to remember that they were 
women, and made their employers remember it, too. 
Illness in the family, which would not necessitate a man’s 
absence at the office, keeping the woman at home, was 
another reason. And so went on the reasons which made 
employers decide that they preferred men to women in 
their offices. And as I carefully went over the reasons 
each pointed to simply one thing: the unnatural position 
of woman in business. It was not mental incompetence. 
But God had made her a woman and never intended her 
for the rougher life planned out for man, and each step she 
took proved this uncontrovertible fact to her. It was not 
man that stood in her path: it was herself. . 


& 


LL this, of course, does not mean that the day of the busi- 
ness woman is over. There are unquestionably a 
number of business positions for which women are infi- 
nitely better fitted ho men—positions upon which the 
pressure of competition does not fall with the same keen- 
ness as others. These positions women will hold and 
occupy to their credit. But the day of women’s promiscu- 
ously going into business simply because other women are 
there is over. The weeding process has begun. It will 
henceforth be the survival of the fittest, and to those who 
survive it will be a distinct advantage. The time is com- 
ing, and it has already come in far more instances than is 
generally known or believed, when a woman in business 
will be paid just as well as a man when she can do the 
work with equal effectiveness. In scores of business houses 
this condition already exists to my personal knowledge. 
But these women will, in a very short time, be the only 
ones remaining in business. Henceforth it will simply be 
a question of ability and endurance, and where these 
pga exist the pay will be forthcoming. But with 
this standard in force, thousands and thousands of girls 
and women will be found wanting. 


& 


N ATURALLY, the question arises in the mind : What will 

become of these women? The answer is that they 
will go back whence they came : into the home as domestic 
helpers. Nor does this mean that the home will receive a 
mass of incompetent service. For it does not follow by 
any means that a woman unfitted for business is unfitted 
for service in the home. In the one she is on foreign soil : 
in the other she is in her natural sphere. But the return of 
these women to the home will be under conditions entirely 
different from those which existed when they left. For the 
rush of women into offices and stores has unquestionably 
been chiefly at the expense of good domestic assistance. 
And here it has done good. It has set mistresses thinking, 
and turned their attention to the question of the helpers in 
their homes as nothing else could possibly have done. It 
has been the one direct cause of all the domestic-science 
courses in our female colleges and universities, the estab- 
lishment of household alliances and organizations, and 
brought women to a clearer realization of their actual duty 
and treatment of those who make comfortable the lives of 
their families and homes. It was this growing absence of 
good service in the home that showed the intrinsic value of 
that service, and now when the tide is returning toward 
the home the absent will find a changed condition of 
affairs. They- wili find the wages of domestic help 
increased : the work of the home more clearly defined : 
the living-rooms more in accord with comfort, and the 


mistress with a clearer understanding of not only what. 


her help owes to her, but what she owes to her help. 
That this changed condition actually exists, we need only 
see how the whole tenor of the discussion of the ‘‘servant- 
girl’’ question has radically changed of late, and the 
change will be still greater when we drop the obnoxious 
word ‘‘ servant’’ from the question, too. Until recently 
almost every article dealing with domestic service has 
meant the grumble of some housewife, the question of 
exaction, or the bare supply of the demand. But a new 
note has come into the discussion, and to-day the domi- 
nant phase of the question is the treatment of the help by 
the mistress, and the treatment of the mistress by the help. 
This is healthy. It is an excellent sign. 
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{! IS just this element that the whole question has mogt 

stood in need of: a clearer understanding on the part 
of both employer and employee. And the result is that 
mistresses are having their eyes opened to certain eyjls 
and shortcomings of their own which have really beep 
the primary cause of driving help out of their homes. 
Mistresses have failed heretofore to place the just and 
paoe value on the positions of domestic service in their 
10mes, and they have done this ofttimes from sheer j 
rance. Domestic service has been regarded as too much 
of a menial occupation by hundreds of American women, 
Now it is assuming its proper place: that of a profes. 
sion and trade of recognized standing, and to be treated 
as such. 

The young married woman who to-day finds herself at 
the head of a home without a knowledge of the various 
parts of the domestic machinery feels herself at a great 
disadvantage. And the girl of the future lacking domestic 
knowledge is destined to Be even at a greater disadvantage, 
The time has come when the American girl, on becom- 
ing a wife, must know from experience what it means 
to conduct a home and how to treat her domestic 
assistants. The day when it was thought unladylike for a 
girl to know something about pots and kettles has gone by, 
And here is where the domestic science courses in our girls’ 
colleges will do incalculable good in that they will send 
girls into their own homes with at least some knowledge 
of what the word home means. And while the mistress is 
peceens herself in the knowledge that hereafter must be 
1ers, the domestic training-school will be, and is being, 
developed to lift domestic service to the place where it 
belongs : a profession, with all the rights, privileges and 
requirements which go with any other trade or profession, 
This means that we shall soon be paying higher wages to 
those who help us in our homes, and this should be so, 
The standard of wages for domestic help has long been 
too low. And with the return of thousands of business 
girls and women to the home, and the replacement of men 
in business positions at higher wages, this increase in 
domestic expenditure will be offset. 


cl 


HEN one looks at the whole matter calmly and sanely 
there is absolutely nothing to be regretted in the 
growing retirement of women from the business world, 
On the other hand, it is a distinct cause for congratulation. 
It is simply a return from a false to a normal condition. 
It means the withdrawal of a vast number of women from 
duties for which they were never intended, and from a 
commercial atmosphere which, in reality, is distasteful to 
the sensitive feminine mind and fine womanly temperament. 
It can be most definitely stated, without any fear of con- 
tradiction, that the vast majority of women in business 
to-day have absolutely no taste for it. They are there 
simply because necessity drove them to it. They went 
with the tide. In reality, they have done themselves little 
good ; and let it be said in all possible kindness, and yet 
perfect frankness, they have done business even less good. 
With here and there an exception, women have seldom 
risen above subordinate positions, and argue the question 
as we will, the standard of wages has unquestionably been 
pees lowered. Statistics that are not simple figures, 
ut represent actual facts, prove this beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. This alone has kept numberless young men 
from marriage. Again, it has certainly done the health of 
women no good: on the contrary, it has filled our rest- 
cures, sanitariums and hospitals to the doors. It has 
been an unnatural condition of affairs. ; 
But, like all movements, it has worked its good, and in 
the direction least expected perhaps by its originators, and 
yet most desired by those to wish the best for women in 
all things : that is, upon the home. Upon that it has hada 
most salutary effect, and it is impossible to overestimate 
its far-reaching and beneficial influence in that respect. 
As in all other things in life, we-move in a circle, and we 
uy return to the point whence we started : back to 
rst principles. A country-born man may live in the city 
for years and fancy himself wedded to its fascinations, but, 
as years come to him, the longing for the smell of the land 
comes back to him, and, when he can, he generally winds 
up amid the trees and flowers. 


& 


ND so the thousands of women whom necessity com- 
pelled to enter gainful pursuits had to abandon theif 
natural and rightful feminine work in the home only to 
find themselves in the end returning to it. But as 
man who left the country thirty years ago comes back and 
finds it improved with good roads, free postal delivery 
and the conveniences of light and heat at his gate—imr- 
provements which emanated from the prosperity of the 
city in whose life he was a part—so the woman who a few 
years ago left her rightful place in the home will come back 
to it to find that her very absence from it has reacted to i 
benefit and to hers. And the arene which she left a 
purely menial she will find has been elevated to its Pre 
lace, requiring more of her, it is true, but not more 
her natural feminine instincts can supply when she 1s well 
paid, given comfortable quarters in which to live, clearly 
defined duties, extended privileges, and the sympathy 4! 
understanding of an employer who has learned to realize 
that the solution of the domestic problem lies in a cleat 
appreciation of the intrinsic value and clearly defined duties 
of thone in her home, the same as that which the employe 
in the business world has of the employees in his service 


2 & 


HERE never was a time, in fact, in the history of 
American social economy when the old domestic 

service problem was so close to its natural solution, 
when the whole wage-earning question of woman was 
near to its own logical adjustment as at the present. 
twentieth century will in no other aspect be so mark 
in the natural and divine division of the world’s 
which America is destined to present to the world: 7 
for business and women for the home, with an 4 
standard in each case for both employer and employee 
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NOTED in the last issue of the 
JOURNAL how far the American, 
during this century which is so 
nearly gone, had shifted his 
position toward his neighbor 
and his God. He has changed 
his attitude toward his children, 

‘ also, and quite as widely. 
sixty years ago the faithful Christian parent 
believed that the first duty toward a child 
was to save him from hell. The baby, no 
matter how sweet or fair, was held to be a 
yesse! of wrath and a servant of the devil 
unless he could be rescued. 

To effect this rescue the father and mother 
prayed and labored unceasingly. The hill 
of Zion, up which they led the boy, was no 
path of roses. Above was an angry God; 
below was hell. They taught him to be 
honest, to be chaste and truthful in word and 
act, under penalty of the rod. The rawhide 
hung over the fireplace ready for instant use 
in most respectable families. The father 
who spared it on his son felt that he was 
giving him over to damnation. Often the 
blows cut into his own heart deeper than into 
the child’s back, but he gave them with 
fiercer energy, believing that it was Satan 
who moved him to compassion. 


& 
Christianity at the Beginning of the Century 


AS MOST pleasant things in life were then 
supposed to be temptations of the devil 
they were forbidden to the young aspirant to 
Heaven. The theatre and the ballroom were 
denounced ; cards, pretty dresses, and, in some 
sects, music and art, were purveyors of souls 
for the devil. To become a Christian meant 
to give up forever these carnal things. 

Parents who were not members of any 
church also taught their children self-denial. 
Did a boy cut his finger, the first howl was 
silenced with: ‘‘ Not a word! Close your 
mouth tight! A man never cries!’’ 

The same adjurations were given when 
the whip was being applied to his back. 

A high-tempered child was held by many 
intelligent parents to be possessed with a kind 
of demon which required strong measures for 
its expulsion. ‘‘ You must break his spirit 
and then he will obey you,’’ was the uni- 
versal rule. In my childhood I once heard a 
Bishop, who I am sure was a kindly, godly 
man, say: “‘ Whipping does not always con- 
quer a child’s spirit, but I never have known 
a dash of ice water on his spine to fail.’’ 


a 
Was the Old System Wise or Unwise? 


|? WAS believed that, once conquered, the 

child would yield implicit obedience to 
his parents, and in that unreasoning, unques- 
tioning obedience lay his one chance of safety. 
Had not God appointed them his guardians 
during the years when his brain and soul 
were immature and ignorant? 

Now, it is not for me to say whether this 
system of training was wise, I only know 
that sixty years ago such things were. 

But such things are no longer. 

There have come to parents successive 
pauses of doubt, of inquiry. There were 
heard at first timorous suggestions of ‘‘ moral 
suasion.’’ Was the soul really reached by a 
rawhide on the back? Why not appeal to 
the higher nature of the child? Why not 
give up thrashing and lure him to virtue by 
eae The child who was old enough 
pa rs was old enough to be redeemed. Why 
pe en bring about the awful change of soul 
‘alled conversion, in infancy? 


& 
Outbreaks of Infant Piety Were Frequent 


THis theory, urged in practice by pious, 
a zealous people, caused, half a century 
rn 3 sudden outbreak of infant piety. I do 
a peak reverently. There is nothing on 
pr S80 near akin to God as one of His little 
ie Our Lord, when He would set before 
Peng an example for their lives, 
at a ittle child, pure, humble and inno- 
hae midst. But He did not send 
The 1 et to preach the Gospel. 

oad fh ildren of fifty years ago, if they 
idea, and imitative, soon caught the 
pe $ dialect of the hour. They lisped of 

neration and sanctification; every village 
in ad its baby saint, usually an anemic 
brain tea of consumption, whose diseased 
beni — his body. Tales of his super- 
grander ue and piety were carried by eager 
= ents and aunts far and wide, and 
a Sega print. I remember especially 
who ‘woe - book—a memoir of Louisa B., 
died, merely converted at three, and 
tte phant, praying for her unregener- 
8, at four years of age! 
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Sunday-School Books Were Not Helpful 


HE Sunday-school libraries were flooded 
with fictitious tales of boy and girl evan- 
gelists, who invariably were weighted in life 
by drunken fathers, fashionable mothers or 
infidel uncles. The conversion of these sin- 
ners by pious infants was the motif of most 
of the Sunday-school books of that day. 

Boy preachers were another product of this 
phase of education. Lads of twelve or four- 
teen, driven by excitement into hysterical 
raptures, were carried from pulpit to pulpit 
to kindle revivals. Such boys usually con- 
tinued in the public eye, voluble and zealous, 
for a few years, and then lapsed into 
obscurity, carrying with them an overween- 
ing vanity, a bitter sense of failure, and 
abnormally dull brains which yielded them 
nothing but headaches. 

T¢ seems incredible to the shrewd, practical, 
unimaginative American of to-day that his 
forefathers could ever have led their children 
to such spiritual intoxication. 


& 
Methods, Not Motives, Were at Fault 


UT, after all, it was the methods, not the 
motives, of the man of that day that were 

at fault. The Almighty, you must remember, 
was always present with him. He appealed 
to God when he lay down to sleep and when 
he arose, when he ate or when he fasted, when 
he wanted rain and when he had too much 
rain. If he should die suddenly it would be 
by the visitation of God; if he sent out a 
cargo he invoked God, on the bill of lading, to 
bring the good ship into a safe harbor. He 
held that this Supreme Power took a personal 
interest in his crops, his rheumatism, and his 
choice of a wife. He tried, naturally, to 
make his children the servants of this 
Omnipotent Ruler. Whether he set his boy 
in a pulpit or took him to the barn and 
whipped him like a dog, his motive was the 
same—to make him a Christian, and a faith- 
ful follower of God. 

Candidly, is that our purpose now in the 
rearing of our children ? 

Or is it to fit them to make money ? 


& 
Are We Rearing Our Children as Christians ? 


OOK at the system of home-training of our 
boys and girls. The old ascetic disci- 
pline, once given up, has never been resumed. 
The modern father does not beat his son, nor 
put his girl on a diet of bread and water. 
He does not urge them to bear pain without 
whimpering, to do without luxuries, or to 
make the best of a bare, hard life. Instead, 
he gives his strength, till he totters into the 
grave, to earn luxuries for them, to make 
their lives soft and easy, and he sharpens 
their wits by costly education, that they may 
earn more luxuries for themselves when he is 
gone. Nor are the luxuries which he craves 
for his children all gross and sensuous. It is 
not only sumptuous fare and Russian sables, 
private trains and yachts that he wants for 
them. He tries to give them that hunger of 
the soul which will only be satisfied by the 
best things in art, music and literature. His 
aspirations for them rise even higher than 
these. He will have them taste the keen joy 
of chivalric courage, of unselfishness and of 
charity. It is usually the sons and daughters 
of our most influential men who work hardest 
in the slums and make countless reforms and 
charities the occupation of their lives. In 
giving to our children a scheme of life we 
have not, by any means, left our poor neigh- 
bor out of it. 

But we do leave God out of it. How many 
of us teach our boys and girls, when they go 
out into the world, that God is the only 
Reality in it—its beginning and its end ? 


& 
What Foundation are We Living On? 


HIS modern life into which they are born 

is a beautiful dwelling such as our grand- 
fathers never imagined. Every art and every 
science lend comfort and splendor to it. But 
its foundation What foundation has it? 
I do not think that the average American 
parent knows how strange his attitude is 
toward his child. It -is new—absolutely 





unique in the world. You will find nothing 


like it in any other country. He no longer 
regards his child as an animal to be tamed 
by beating, or as a possible saint, but as the 
heir to all the good things of time. Almost 
invariably the child has a more thorough 
education, a better chance, a higher social 
position than had his parents. They stand 
in the background watching him with fond, 
admiring eyes; there is a certain curious 
deference in their attitude toward him which 
puzzles a foreigner. 
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Old-Fashioned Mothers and Their. Daughters 


HE old-fashioned mother sometimes hears 
her daughter chatter to young men of 
subjects which even now bring a hot blush 
to her withered cheeks. But she does not 
reprove her. Susy has gone through college. 
She talks as flippantly of Huxley and Renan 
as if they had played with her in her cradle. 





She has spent a year without a chaperon in | 


Dresden studying music. 
Susy does not know? How should this poor 
lady advise or correct her daughter as 
mothers used to do when they stood upon a 
higher plane than their children? 

Her son, Tom, has even wider freedom. 
His father, like most Americans, is climbing 
up the ladder with breathless haste, and, too, 
like most Americans, he feels his nerves, 
stomach and brain suddenly fail at middle 
age. But Tom will not fail! He will be 
the great millionaire, the famous author, the 
powerful man that the father meant to be. 
The father watches the boy as the gambler 
watches the card that is to win the game for 
him. And the boy from his cradle knows 
his importance. There is no rawhide for him, 
no side-table, no snubbing, no discipline, 
not even a hint that he has sins, nor any 
effort made to convert him. 

The Future is the kingdom of which these 
young people are taught that they will be 
the legitimate rulers. Is it their fault that 
they are vain, aggressive and ill-mannered? 
How, when they never have learned to obey, 
can they know how to command? 


& 
Summer Resorts Have Spoiled American Children 


(= hotels and summer resorts have helped 
to make the American child what he is. 

Even as an infant he learns to live in a 
staring crowd. In what other country would 
the baby daughters of respectable familfes 
be exhibited to the public in a contest for 
prizes for beauty or fine clothes? You may 
see every summer the poor little winners in 
such contests marched up and down the 
street before a shouting crowd to the music 
of a brass band, trembling with conscious 
pride in the dimples or plumed hat which 
won for them the blue ribbon. A child dead 
in his mother’s arms is a sight far less tragic. 

In what other country would the parlors of 
hotels be given up to the euchre parties of 
children in the morning, and the ballroom 
to their germans at night? The vanities, the 
jealousies of adults thus reproduced in minia- 
ture are not pleasant to look upon. 

A few months ago, at a well-known 
summer resort, a young lad contrived unseen 
to tie the queue of the Chinese Minister, 
while he was sitting on a bench in the 
garden, to the parasol of a lady. When she 
rose his head was jerked violently backward. 
Even then the good breeding of the Asiatic 
did not fail. He listened with dignity and 
courtesy to her apologies, and at once left the 
hotel with his suite. The exploit of the boy 
—an insult to an old man and the representa- 
tive of a great nation—was treated as a capi- 
tal joke. It was a curious contrast between 
the ancient and modern civilizations. 

: & 

Why this Homage to the Rising Generation? 
” CERTAIN sections of the country this 

universal homage to the coming genera- 
tion has given birth to a singular theory of 
education. Boys are to be scrupulously left 
alone, freed from any restraint or fear of 
punishment, to grow as Nature chooses. 
Among certain families the maxim is, ‘‘A 


What is there that | 








well-born boy must never be subject to rule; | 


his individuality must have room to develop.’”’ 
Mothers sit calmly silent while their sons 


of ten or twelve swagger, and jostle gray- | 
haired men, and their daughters of the same | 


age carry on active flirtations. 


I know that there is another and brighter 


side to this picture. I have not written of 


the finer Brahmin class among us, but rather | 
of the great majority of our homes and the | 


general tendencies of American life. 
hear the eager protest from thousands of 
quiet homes where Christ is still an actual, 


I can | 


live power: homes in which there are fathers | 


who have better work to do than to make 
money, and mothers who hold the strange, 
obsolete doctrine that a gentlewoman never 
can be conspicuous, and that her business 
in life is with her husband and _ babies. 
The children of this class of Americans are 
kept in the background of the family life, 
and are treated at once with a tender care 
and a wholesome neglect eminently wise. 
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And those homes will stand, for they are 
founded upon the rock. 
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“4 winter morning. Every 
drop cleanses the teeth 
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My Lady’s Toilet 
Is made complete and her delicate skin 


protected against the disfiguring winds 
of Spring, by a slfght application of 


Lablache Face Powder 


IT BEAUTIFIES, FRESHENS 
HEALS, SOOTHES 


50 Cents per Box, of Druggists or by Mail 


‘BEN. LEvy & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


fold by ROBERTS & CO., 5 Rue de Ia Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond 
Street, London, and KINGSFORD & CO., 564 Piccadilly, W., London. 
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(Perle Shape — Patented) 
Has prompted us to widen the fame Elite French China 
has been making in America for the last thirty years. 
We want every American woman to know about it — 
and the -mark. No charge to you for our illus- 
trated story, entitled 
“* Limoges — Its People — Its China *’ 
(In booklet form.) 
BAWO & DOTTER, 26 to 32 Barclay St., New York 
Owners and operator: of the Elite Works, Limoges, France 
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Now and then the am. 
teur wishes to make frop 
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tures but does not care 
use up an entire spool of 
a dozen films before ¢. 
velopment. To provid 
for this we have now pre. 
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THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano wit! 
an individu: lity that no other Piano possesses 


For sale by all dealers. 
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BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payne 
every home is at once en: tbled to poaeees | and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered 

all parts of the United States. Write for pm mo 
terms and all particulars. 
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33 Union Square—West, New York, N.Y. 
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Are receiving more favorable comments toy 
from an artistic standpoint than all other m@ ad 


combined. 
WE 


Challenge Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
moderate circumstances can own a fine pial? 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments” 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your — 
free of expense. You can deal with us at 
distant point the same as in Boston. Set 
catalogue and full information. 


Vose & SONS PIANO C0. 
160 Boylston Street, 


18-in. Battenburg 


We will send Meme mene this hand- 
some Battenburg Pond Lily cam- | 
bric Centerpiece or a 11-in. Linen 
Centerpiece with two numbers of 
Modern Embroidery, an Illustra- 
ted MAGAZINE and Guide to 10c. 
Fancy Work. Postpaid for 
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Burpee’s ‘Daylight’ 


A lovely new DoLicnos from 
now first offered 
Japan, in America, exclu 
sively by us. Covered with 
immense clusters of SNow 
Wutte flowers and silvery 
seed-pods. Kkditors and ex 
perts pronounce it the most 
beautiful, profuse flowering, 
hardy annual climbing vine 
It will delight all beyond 





every expectation. Liberal 
pkts., 10c.; 3 for 25c. 
LEMOINE’S GIANT. 12,000 


Heliotrope. 


lovely and intenseiy fragrant. 


flowers in a single cluste Tr; most 
Per pkt., 15c. 
A mixture of all most beautiful 


B e 
gonias. new free-flowering, named varie- 
ties, as grown at ForpnNooK FARMS, Per pkt., 10c. 


Verbena. FORDHOOK FAMOUS stock of 


truly Mammoth flowered Verbenas 


—all colors. oo pkt., 10c. 
ys all the above, and also a 
25 cts pay -size packet each of the gor 
e soot, fringed Hysprip DiANTHUS 


Covent Garden GYPSOPHILA-—- 
Fordhook finest MiGNONETTES — New starred and 
fringed PuLtoxes—Graceful new STELLA SUN- 
FLOWER, and the gorgeous SALVIA SPLENDENS. 
With each collection we send, FREE, a copy of 
Burpee’s New ‘‘ Vest-Pocket’’ Guide 


to culture of all flowers raised from seed. 


Sweet Peas Sis, sueseuy; 


Peevey JouKNAL. W : 
ho send Seven Su 
New Sweet Peas for 
including 


a 


one 


packet each 
of EckKrorp’s 
“SapIE Bur- 


PEE”—Buk- 
PEE’S Navy 
BLUE —Hon, 
F, Bouverie 
—BURPEE’S 
* GORGEOUS” 
—~ FASHION — 
EARLIEST OF 
ALL, and Bur- 
PEE’s BEST 
MIXED NEw 
GIANT flower 
ed hit 1900, 
For same 
qui antite these 
seven would 
have cost three 
dollars a year 
ago. With each 
collection we 
send our new 


cou? acs NAVY BLUE.“ 


‘* How to Grow the Finest Sweet Peas’"’ 
buys both collections as above, with 


50 cts premium of a 15-cent Becket of the 
- weneertel Aypsawe BURPEE’S BUSH 








FREE pa ny one or both collections in 
e MARCH, mention THe Lapres’ 
—— Home Journat, and we will send, 


ABSOLUTELY FREE, a full-size packet of the 
curious new “SNAPDRKAGON ” SwEET PRA, unlike 
all others in form and color; of powerful fragrance. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 


Written at FORDHOOK FARMS —the largest 
trial grounds in America, Tells about all the 
BEST SEEDS THAT GROW, including some 
valuable ‘NEW CREATIONS” for 1900, Liberal 
Cash Prizes, Useful Leaflets and New Vest- 
Pocket Guides to Success, free to all customers. 

The National Prize Garden (in Michigan), that 
won seven hundred and fifty dollars cash prizes in 
the great American Agriculturist contest, was 
planted exclusively with BURPEE’S SEEDS, 
which are always Tue Best TuHat Grow! 

C2” Every one who would grow choice vegetables 
or most beautiful flowers should carefully study 
‘* The Leading American Seed Catalogue.”’ 
Write TO-DAY (a postal-card will do). Itis FREE! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 










































































































5th Verse, Quartetic. = 
Every note with rapture swell ; 
And the Saviour’s triumph teli; 

Where, 0 Death, is\now thy sting? ; 

Where thy oh King? 
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EM Silver without a blemish. 
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Brilliancy unsurpassed. 
Lustre that will last. 
At grocers’ or postpaid, 15 cents in stamps. Trial quantity 


for the asking. Have you seen our Plate-Cleaning Caln- 
net? Over 10,000 in use Send for descriptive circular. 


“SILICON,” 34 Cliff Street, New York 
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How to Buy 
Silverware— 


The thickness of the silver plating and the way it 
is put on determine the wearing qualities. You 
cannot tell about this by the appearance of the 
article. The only safe guide in buying is the 
maker's trade-mark. 


Knives, Forks, Spoons, etc. 


Stamped 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 


Are the best that is made in plate—“Si/wer Plate 
that Wears.’ There are other “ Rogers." Be 
sure and gex * 1847." 

Sold by lea ding dealers 
alogue No. 53 R 







VESTA PATTERN 


Send to us for cat- 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co. 
Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 
208 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 147 State St. 


Bread and Butter French 


By COOK, of Boston 


Easy way of getting French language enough to eat, 
| drink, sleep, shop and travel in France. Sent, post 
ress 


BOSTON 


, Chicago 





C. 8 COOK, 24 Winter Sireet, - 
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HERE is always a tender feel- 
ing at the heart of humanity 
for a young girl staking her 
all at the marriage altar, and 

, if ‘‘all the world loves a 
lover,’’ every woman loves 

a wedding. In all ages and 

among all peoples a marriage 

has been the occasion for re- 

joicings, but among Anglo- 

Saxons there is added a sentimental and 
romantic interest, for the ceremony is always 
supposed to unite a pair of lovers. As it is 
the great event of two lives it is naturally 
desired that the wedding be so conducted as 
to be recalled with gratification, even unto 
old age, and give pleasure to all concerned. 
When the ceremony is to take place at 
church the best man and head usher go 
there early on the day of the wedding to see 
that all is in readiness. Palms are massed 
about the chancel. Occasionally there are 
flowering plants among them. Bunches of 
lilies or other effective flowers are at the ends 
of some or all of the pews of the middle aisle. 


& 
When the Ushers Arrive at the Church 


HE ushers arrive at the church shortly be- 

fore the guests, and find their boutonniéres 

of gardenias, lilies-of-the-valley, or the flower 

that prevails in the church decorations, 
intrusted to the sexton by the florist. 

The ushers are also provided with lists of 
the names of those for whom places are to be 
reserved, and they station themselves two at 
the head of each aisle. The middle aisle is 
usually set apart for special friends and 
guests of honor. A broad white ribbon is 
stretched across it, beyond which the pews 
are reserved for the families and near 
relatives of the bridal pair. Sometimes the 
ushers carry the ribbon down both sides of 
the middle aisle, just before the bridal pro- 
cession arrives, shutting in the pews and so 
keeping the way open. The family and 
friends of the bride sit on the left side of the 
church, those of the bridegroom on the right. 

As the guests arrive the ushers offer their 
arms to the ladies and conduct them to their 
seats—those at the middle aisle first consult- 
ing their lists. Gentlemen accompanying the 
ladies follow behind. Wraps and overcoats, 
when not left in the carriages, are removed 
in the vestibule and carried on the arm. 

While awaiting the bridal party the organ- 
ist plays favorite selections, often chosen by 
the bride and bridegroom. 


& 
The Maids of Honor and the Bridesmaids 


HE maids of honor and bridesmaids meet 
at the house of the bride, and their car- 
riages follow the one in which she drives to 
the church with her father. They await her 
in the vestibule. Just before the entrance of 
the bridal cortége the bride’s mother and the 
family enter the church and are escorted by 
the ushers to the front pews. 

A burst of joyous music, and the ushers, 
walking two by two, come first. The clergy- 
man takes his place, and the bridegroom, 
attended by his best man, emerges from the 
vestry-room and takes his stand at the clergy- 
man’s left, his head turned to face the advanc- 
ing procession, and his best man just behind 
him. They have come by themselves and 
have entered by the vestry door. 

The bridesmaids, walking in pairs, follow 
the ushers. Then comes the maid of honor 
alone, and then the flower-girls, scattering 
handfuls of flowers in the bride’s pathway as 
they walk up the aisle before her. 

Choir boys sometimes go to meet the 
bridal party singing an epithalamium, and 
turning, lead the cortége up the aisle. 

At a pretty, simple wedding held recently 
in a country church, the two ushers, after 
seating the guests, advanced up the aisle, 
followed by the maid of honor and best man, 
after whom came the bride and bridegroom. 


& 
The Bride Walks Up the Aisle with Her Father 


HE bride comes last, leaning upon the 
right arm of her father or near relative 
who is to give her away. The procession 
divides at the top of the chancel steps, half 
going to the right and half to the left. The 
bridesmaids place themselves between the 
ushers. The maid of honor goes to the left 
and takes her place in front of the brides- 
maids, near where the bride is to stand. 

The bridegroom advances to meet the bride 
at the head of the chancel steps. She leaves 
her father’s arm to take the bridegroom’s 
hand, and then, accepting his left arm, they 
take their places before the clergyman. Both 
kneel for a moment. The bride’s father 
steps back a few feet, and the marriage 
service is read by the officiating clergyman. 

At the words, ‘‘ Who giveth this woman to 
be married to this man?’’ the father of the 
bride advances and places her right hand in 
that of the clergyman, who, in turn, gives it 
into the right hand of the bridegroom, where- 
upon the father takes his seat in the-pew 
reserved for his family. 


Every Point 


This Being the 





THE DAY OF THE WEDDING 


of the Modern Wedding According to the Latest Vogue 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Fifth Article in the Series ‘‘Good Form for All Occasions’’ 


The Ring Usually Makes a Complete Circle 


HEN the plighting of the troth comes, 
and the giving of the ring, the clergy- 
man tells them to join hands, and the bride 
gives her glove and bouquet to her maid of 
honor, who advances to take them. The best 
man takes the ring from his vest pocket and 
gives it to the bridegroom, who passes it to 
the bride, and she hands it to the clergyman, 
who gives it to the bridegroom, who places it 
upon the third finger of the bride’s left hand. 
This completes the circle, typical, as is the 
ring itself, of the perpetuity of the compact. 
Inside the ring—always a plain gold one—are 
engraved the initials of bride and bridegroom, 
and the date of the marriage. It is placed 
on the third finger of the left hand because 
of the fanciful conceit that from that finger a 
nerve goes straight to the heart. 

Some say that the word ‘‘ obey”’ in the 
marriage service is an anachronism and 
holds only those who choose to be bound, 
but American women do not often feel their 
chains. In some provinces of Russia the 
bride’s father gives her a little cut with a 
whip, which instrument of correction he then 
presents to the groom for future emergencies. 

The kiss, formerly given by the young hus- 
band to his bride after the words, ‘‘I pro- 
nounce you man and wife "—for which so 
many rehearsals were 
out of fashion. 

It is a time-honored observance of wedding 
etiquette that the bride shall not be seen by 
the bridegroom on the fateful day until she 
appears coming up the aisle to meet him. 
Hence the custom of the bridegroom’s wait- 
ing at the altar. The bridal procession is for 
him—not a pageant for the guests. 


& 
When the Wedding Ceremony is Over 


T THE conclusion of the ceremony the 
clergyman congratulates the newly 
wedded pair and the bride takes the right 
arm of her husband. They then walk down 
the aisle—the maid of honor having parted 
the veil and turned the bride’s train, that it 
may hang properly, so that the young wife 
may forget her ‘‘ millinery’’ and think only 
of the solemn fact just accomplished. The 
bridal party follows in the reverse order in 
which it went up the aisle, the ushers bring- 
ing up the rear. More than once I have seen 
the bride on her way down the aisle stop to 
kiss her mother, who, tearful but cheerful, 
had caught her eye. 

The guests are not released by the with- 
drawal of the ribbon until the families of the 
bride and bridegroom have followed the bridal 
party to the church door. In the mean time 
the best man has slipped out through the 
vestry or down a side aisle, to be ready at 
the door to signal for the approach of the 
bridal coach and to give the bridegroom his 
hat and coat. He goes to the bride’s house 
in a carriage by himself, to aid the ushers in 
presenting the guests to the bridal pair. 
Maids await the bride and bridesmaids in the 
church vestibule to cloak them, The bride 
and bridegroom drive away together, and the 
rest of the wedding party follow. 

In the effort for novelty, at some weddings 
the eight bridesmaids have divided and 
walked up the side aisles, meeting the bride 
half way down the middle aisle. There the 
couples divided, half standing on each side 
while the bride passed between. The 
bridesmaids then formed again and walked 
behind her to the altar. The ushers had 
preceded the bridesmaids up the side aisles, 
but stopped at the chancel steps on each side 
of the main aisle, and followed the proces- 
sion when it had passed between them. 


& 
The Wedding Party at the Bride’s Home 


PON arriving at the bride’s home the 
newly married pair stand together to 
receive the congratulations of their friends, 
the bridesmaids and the parents of bride and 
bridegroom standing near, to be presented 
to the guests. 

If there is a wedding breakfast, the com- 
pany, after the congratulations, converse 
together for a few moments until the break- 
fast is announced. The bride and _ bride- 
groom lead the way into the dining-room, 
followed by the bride’s father with the bride- 
groom’s mother, and the officiating clergy- 
man with the bride’s mother. 

If more than one clergyman. has performed 
the ceremony the eldest or highest in rank is 
given the precedence. The bridegroom’s 
father takes in some member of the bride’s 
family, and the best man and maid of honor, 
the ushers and bridesmaids pair off, and the 
rest follow. 

The bride and bridegroom sit together at the 
table reserved for the bridal party, at which 
sometimes are seated the families of bride 
and bridegroom, and the clergyman, or these 
have a separate table. 

For certain guests places are assigned; the 
rest seat themselves as they please. At the 
close of the repast the wedding cake is placed 
before the bride, who cuts a slice, after which 
the cake is passed to the rest. 
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The Wedding Breakfast and Reception 
WEDDING breakfast in the country, 
served on the lawn upon little tables 

decked with flowers, is a very pretty sight. 

A band of music in a marquee adds its note 

of gayety. 

A reception is more customary than a 
breakfast, permitting the invitation of many 
more guests. Their names are announced 
by a servant at the drawing-room door as 
they enter, and they are served from the 
dining-table without formality, as at an 
ordinary afternoon reception. 

The bride and bridegroom go to the dining- 
room after giving an hour or so to their 
guests, and are, of course, served by many 
willing hands, after which they retire to dress 
for their journey, the bride assisted by the 
maid of honor. 

The company generally take leave immedi- 
ately after the reception. 

The bridegroom awaits the bride at the foot 
of the staircase—dressed in a traveling suit of 
tweeds—and the bridesmaids, relatives and 
friends crowd the hall. 

As the bride appears all cheer her. She 
holds aloft her bridal bouquet, and the 
bridesmaids press forward with hands out- 
stretched to catch it as it falls. The success- 
ful one will be the next bride. 


R 


When the Bride and Groom Leave the House 


HE opening of the door to permit the 
departure of the young couple has here- 
tofore been the signal for a general pelting 
with rice—a Chinese custom conveying 
wishes for good health and prosperity. But 
this custom has been so abused with vul 
garity, often producing injurious results, that 
it is being discarded at the weddings of 
careful people, and showering the bride with 
rose-leaves or loose flowers has been insti- 
tuted. These flowers are then again picked 
up and kept as souvenirs by the guests. 

Sometimes the best man follows the 
departing couple in another carriage, and 
having bought the tickets and checked the 
trunks, he sees the train bear them off to 
parts—to all but him—unknown. All joy go 
with them! 

The best man puts the marriage notices in 
the papers, and pays the fee to the clergy- 
man, for which the bridegroom has provided 
the wherewithal. He also makes the ar- 
rangements for the wedding journey. 

A prominent divine has lately censured 
the frivolity, extravagance and excitement 
that seem often the chief preparation for the 
solemn service at a fashionable church wed- 
ding—the display of clothes, the careless 
curiosity of irreverent spectators, which 
exposes to conspicuous notoriety a man and 
woman at a time when they certainly have 
a right to privacy and peace. 


& 
Necessary Etiquette for a Home Wedding 


ODESTY and simplicity find fitting ex- 
pression at an informal home wedding, 
which may be an ideal and beautiful service. 
The house is made bright with flowers. The 
mother and sisters of the bride receive the 
guests. The father first appears when he 
enters the room with his daughter. 
As the hour strikes, the clergyman takes 





his place, facing the company, followed by the | 


bridegroom and his best man, who stand at his 
left, awaiting the bride. Two ushers mark 
off an aisle with broad white ribbons, attach- 
ing them at the ends, and then precede the 
rest of the bridal party, who enter at the 
farthest corner of the room. The bridesmaid 
or maids follow the ushers, and the bride 
comes last with her father. Or, the ushers 
may precede the best man and the one brides- 
maid, and the bride and bridegroom follow. 


z& 
Neither Bridesmaids nor Ushers are Needed 


T A HOUSE wedding they often have no 

attendants and rarely any music. 

At the conclusion of the service the clergy- 
man congratulates the bride and bridegroom 
and then retires. They then turn to be 
greeted, first by their parents, next by the 
members of the two families and near rela- 
tives, afterward by every one present. All 
wish them happiness. 

Refreshments are served in the dining- 
room, and may be simple or elaborate, as one 
chooses. Occasionally only intimate friends 
and relatives are invited to the ceremony, and 
the reception is deferred until the return 
from the wedding journey. -A bride is not 
expected to reciprocate attentions shown her 
except by cards for reception days, when she 
need offer her guests but “‘ a smile and a cup 
of tea.’’ Custom has decreed that she shall 





be the recipient of social attentions from her | 


friends after her return from her wedding trip. 


2 & 


This is the fifth article in the series, which was 
begun in November last. In the next (the April) 


issue 
“ Dinners, Luncheons and Teas” 
Will be the subject of Mrs. Kingsland’s article. 


March, 


1900 





























BABY GEASEY 
Weighed 


5 pounds at birth 
4 pounds at 5 weeks. 


After Using ESKAY’S FOOD 
She Weighed 20 Ibs. at 13 months 


George W. Geasey, Ph.G., the father 
of this child, writes, Sept. 29, ’99: 
“After trying almost every Food on the 
market, without success, for our little girl, 
I resorted to Eskay’s ood. Immediately 
our bab began to thrive. When born she 
we ighed but 5 pounds; when five weeks 
old she weighed about 4 pounds, and now 
at 13 months old, she weighs % 20 pounds. 
I have recomme ended Esk: ty’s Food to many 
families, with great success. Kskay’s Food 
was food and life for our baby.” 


i Galiens s results that can 
Eskay’s Food — results that car 


ot be claimed for any 
other Food, because it contains the animal 
ingredient in the shape of Egg Albumen — 
Hen’s Eggs combined with Cereals — which 
all others lack. 

A Perfect Nutrient from Infancy to Old Age 
Drop a Postal for FREE SAMPLE to 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CoO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





















































































20th CENTURY SUIT 


Jacket and Skirt Lined Throughout 


Our New Catalogue No. 51 
is now ready for mailing. 
It contains all the very 
latest effects in 
ladies’ tailor-made 
Suits, Jackets, 
Skirts, Capes, etc., 
at prices lower than 
the lowest. It will 
be found invalu 

able when making 
your selections 
for the coming 
season. Cata- 
logue free for 
the asking. A Postal 
with your name and 
address brings it 

Send for it to-day. 


Special 
I en offer 


This elegant 


If you find it the ‘est 
bargain offer ever 
made you pay the 
express agent ovr 
special offer price and 
charges. Strictly man- 
tailored throughout 


No. 204 Cloth is of = 


extremely g 
b $4.98 quality, 
A, sponged and refinished 
suiting. Fly front 
acket, has s« alloped 
edge, double stite hed 
seams, fancy plaited 
back, and lined with 
near silk. Skirt has 
new inverted  plaited 
back, lapped seams, velvet 
binding, extra stiffening 
around bottom and lined 
with percaline 








































Colors 
ladies’ man-ta{i- Navy blue, brown 
lored Suit for gray, a tan mixture 

98. and black 


Style No. 204 . 
Same as shown. . 
Sent C. O. D. 
with privilege 
of examina- 
tion, Nomoney 
required in ra 
vance. 


A remarkable value 
at $4.98, Worth 
at least double. 


Samples 
FREE 


When soteins state number, color, bust and neck to 
waist size, also inside sleeve GRO skirt SSMA in front. 


JARD B.GRO 


<i! 170-172 STATE ST. SSH AN 


CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 








Royal Engraved Royal Stationery 
Wedding Invitations | pret! "Srm-tiy" ena 
and Announcements with your Initial or Me 


gram (choice of five de- 











am) ree signs), and 5) envelopes @ 
s ples F match, for 

Initial Monogram 
Stamped in Plain Colors, ° & .75 «$1.25 


Stamped in Gold, Silver or Copper ‘Bronze, 85 1.35 
Stamped, Iluminated in Two Colors, . 1.00 1.50 
Handsome sample book and sheet of souvenir engraved work mailed 
for 10 cents. 
Royal Visiting Cards—Latest styles of engraving and sizes, ineluding 
plate. Samples free. 50 cards, 75¢.; 100 cards, $1.00 
ALL CHARGES PREPAID 
ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 15 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ye NINIEN S tac 


VOUT 
POWDER 


A positive r - ? for 

PRIC KL. Y HEA CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, @! nd all al 
tions of the skin 

* A little higher rin price so 
worthless substitut: ; oe 
for it." Removes all odor 0 ont 
Spiration. Delightful afte or sha’ ; 
GET MENNEN’S ‘the original 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. sample free. aa 
GERHARD MENNEN ©0., 837 Broad St., « wark, 
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,Donble Desk for the middle of a room. The A Bachelor’s Settle, 
Shelves at each end are for stationery. The combined. 

lamp hangs from an iron span. Electric lamps woodwork painted 
might extend across the span at intervals of The curtain at the 

six inches, Design by W. Martin Johnson. of black iron. 
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IN THE WAY OF CHAIRS AND TABLES | 


Second Article: Showing Some Recent and Original Designs in Furniture for the Library and Living-Room 


By William 





Vour-flap Screen, hinged to A ‘Three-Seat Divan. 
turn both ways. Covered Nile green velvet. ‘The standards 


Bookshelves painted green, 
with the design in lighter tones 
ofthesamecolor, C i 
stand for magazines, 


The woodwork may 


with brown canvas. Orna green and gold. Candlesticks of 
mentation in green and gold. painted if desired, black preferably, or a pale shade of 
Design by Josef Engelhardt. used in the upholstering. 





























Couc h with supe ratructure in fore + 
2 dimensions of this 
i if docieod, to mateh aoholote sam of seat. 


at least an inch in thickness Stained glass may be inserted at back. 


Desk in Unfinished Ash, rubbed down Mahogany 
smooth. Ornamentation in black brass Upholstered in yt: or le athe. 
or iron. A high finish would be un- seat may be v: tried to suit the space in 
suitable for this desk. ‘This de sign is work should be 
by C. F. A. Voysey. to givea subetaontal effect. 


*a hen -e¥ 


47 mnging. ls imps over ~ 
between the be ims of 


High-backed Chair. Out Photograph of an attractive library in Brookline, 
side, light wood or painted table of unique design, and eee chimney - piece. 
cream color; inside, dark table are of brass. 

green. Cushions in red. brilliant red. The wall 

Design by C. F. A. Voysey. Floor polished, with rugs. 





Table for the centre of the room 
be not over twenty inches in height. 

wood without varnish. 
be constructed substantially, 2 i 
Design by W. Martin Johnson. 


and upholstering I in leathe *r. 


Desien by Edwin Velev. 





back. Upholstered Divan inclosed in woodwork. Below the bookshelf and behind the _containing glass bet ween the two 

are inserted plate-glass mirrors. The wooden structure may be made to fit 
ade couch, but should have sufficient height to leave at least eight inches 
ing bet ween the shelf and the top of the upholstering. T 
i be about nine inches. Design by W. Martin Johnson. 


Double Desk, Ww ith s 


The desk may be in paste to suit one’s 
taste, but the writing surface should not be above twenty- 
Design by W. Martin Johnson, 


with the burning-iron. 


eight inches from the floor. 
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Hammar’s House 


Painting Styles for 1900 


We will place on the market for 1900 a line of 
stvlish and entirely new tints for use in house paint- 
ing. hese tints combine with the most beautiful 
effect, but no colors can be used without reference 
to the surroundings of the house— known by the 
artist as the “* back ground”’ and the “ perspective.” 
We have created a department, in charge of a talented 
artist and a master painter, who will devote their 
exclusive attention to guiding you and your painter 
in the selection of color combinations to fit your in- 
dividual house, and applying the paint to get the 
best results. 


| Hammar Paint 


| Guaranteed Five Years 


|  Wemake you the following business proposition : 
We will give you an exclusive, stylish color plan 
for your house, furnish Hammar Paint to you at $1.25 
per gallon (when mixed), guarantee that its use will 
cost you less than any other paint, lead and oil, or any 
other materials, and put our $200,000 cash capital 
beliind a guarantee that it will last five years — keep 
your money in trust to return to you if our claims 
are not proven. A glance at Dun or Bradstreet will 
show you whether we can do what we say or not. 
Phere is too much nonsense about paint, and we 
are going to explode some of it. 


Write full information about the house you mean 
to paint — size, location, style of architecture, prox 

imity to other houses and foliage — on a hill or the 
Seuel —-tannedl photo, if possible), and we will send 
you a number of beautifully colored reproductions 
of siniilar houses painted with our new line of 
stylish tints and a copy of our guarantee. We will 
also inclose blanks for further information, on the 
receipt of which we will suggest an exclusive color 
plan for your house FREE OF CHARGE, with 


estimate of cost of painting. 


Don’t write unless you mean to paint 


F. HAMMAR PAINT COMPANY 
1223 Spruce Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





FOR THE LOVER 
OF BOOKS 


$1 2 00 buys this 

° selected 
oak Colonial bookcase, 
direct from the factory, 
freight prepaid, sent 
“On Approval,” to be 
returned af our expense 
if not positively the best 
bookcase ever sold at so 
low a price. 
THE FRONT is figured oak, 
and has a graceful column 
effect on each side, tastily 
carved top, double doors, 
double strength crystal glass, 
8 ball-tipped solid brass 
hinges on each door, ball 
bearing casters, fancy brass key, mortised locks, 4 adjustable 
shelves (5 spaces). This bookcase has a rich polish finish, 
and at retail] would cost $18.00 to $24.00, 

to all points east of the Mis 

We Prepay Freight | sissip wpe and north of South Caro 
lina. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 











Write for our Catalogue No.“ G 


THE FRED MACEY COMPANY 


Makers of Office P . 
and Library Furniture Grand Rapids, Mich. 














‘*Hebe herself could serve no daintier cup’’ 


YERBA MATE TEA 


This health-giving South American beverage was 
| spoken of in the highest terms of praise at the recent 
| International Commercial Congress in Philadelphia, 
not only by foreign delegates, but by representatives 
of the United States Government, wio knew tts good 
qualities from personal experience. 


Hon. Eugene Seeger, United States Consul-General at Rio, 
said; * The tea strengthens your body, brain and nerves, and 
enables Lin to endure all sorts of hardships. It has no unpleasant 
after-effects, and / should like to see tt given to our soldiers, 

Captain da Graca, Government Delegate from Brazil, said: 
* Maté ted is a very strong aid to digestion and acts soothingly 
upon the nervous system. Maté will tend to lengthen the life of 
those who use it J recommend this good article to Americans.” 

Senor Carlos R. Santos, Government Delegate from Para- 
guay, declared: ** Maté 4ea is recommended for its hygienic, nu- 
tritious and invigorating properties by scientific journals and 
notabilities, and that #ts general use in the United States depends 
solely upon its becoming more widely known is a Jact beyond 
doubt.” 

De. W. P. Wilson, Founder and Director of the Philadel- 
shia Commercial Museum, an ins > which enjoys in the 
highe est degree the confidence of the governments and business 
men of the entire world, gave orders 3 ra careful analysis, in 
the Museum laboratories, of Yerba Maté Tea This analysis, 
which confirms those previously made in South America and 
Europe, will be published in these pages next month. 


| Send 5 two-cent stamps for sample of Yerba Maté 
Tea and illustrated booklet ; or, better yet, send one 
dollar and receive, postpaid, with the booklet, a 
month’s supply for several persons. 


THE YERBA MATE TEA COMPANY 


257 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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my Sole Importers for the U. S. and Canada 


Genuine 
Farina Cologne 


Is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


} 
“‘gegenuber dem Julichs Platz,”’ | 


the address of the great Farina distil- 
lery; ‘“‘gegentiber dem Julichs Platz”’ 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 











STUDY Instruction by mail, adapted 


to every one. Takes spare 


time only. Three 
| courses: Preparatory and 
| College Law Course, 


also Business Law 
AT Course. Improve your 
condition and prospects. 


HOME {; ae Yo everywhere. 

terms offered. Ten 

years of ty Full particulars free. 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL OF LAW, 96 Majestic Building, DETKOIT, MICH, 
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We wish to mail 
you without charge 


A very handsomely illustrated book, “ The 
Test of Time.” It will persuade you from 
ever buying another hair mattress, and proye 


Man Beard’s New *deas for «Boys 
: ss : 
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Compressing the felt. 
Binding and 
closing the 
tiek by 
hand 








By Dan Beard 


(Author of ‘“‘American Boys’ Handy Book, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


NCE a boy aiways a boy”’ 
may be accepted as a true 
statement, I have been 
through the knickerbocker 
stage of boyhood and know 
something about it; now I 
am going through the bald- 
headed stage of boyhood, 
and can truthfully say to the 

reader that the only great difference between 
the bald-headed, bearded boy and his younger 
brother in knickerbockers is that the latter is 
fond of fun and owns up to it, while the former 
is fond of fun and conceals the fact behind a 
solemn countenance and a severe and dig- 
nified frown. 

But when the old boys attend a stag party 
the solemn face and frown are not there; they 
leave them with their 
overcoats in the hall. 

Boys should suggest, 
when sending invitations 
to a Boys’ Stag Party, that 
the guests come in their 
old clothes and not be late 
for the target-shooting. 
You must have some 
blow-guns and a target 
ready for them to use 
when they arrive. 


& 

AKE the target of a 
large sheet of Manila 
paper. Outline the rings 
by placing the paperon the 
floor, driving a tack in the 
centre of the paper, and then using a piece of 
string with a loop at one end and a very short 
pencil at the other end. The loop is placed 
over the tack and the pencil is fastened to 
the string. In this way make a number of 
circles and number them from one to ten or 
fifteen, according to the number of guests 

you have invited to your stag party. 

When the target is finished lay it aside and 
busy yourself making darts for the blow-gun. 
Take a number of carpet tacks and some 
bright-colored worsted; tie the worsted 
strings to the tack until the latter is covered 
all but its point, then push all the ends of the 
strings back of the head of the tack and cut 
them off evenly, leaving them about a quarter 
of an inch long. 

When one of these darts is shot through 
the blow-gun it will stick into anything it 
hits unless the target be of stone or metal. 

When the darts are all made lay them 
aside with the blow-gun and the target, and 





Mite dh 
READY FOR FILLING, 


go to the market and secure a basketful of an 
assortment of all the large vegetables you 
can find—big turnips, the largest sweet 
potatoes, small squashes, field beets and 
compact cabbages. Some of the vegetables 
in this list may be out of season, but there 
will always be some that are in season. 








BY THE AUTHOR 


UT the top off of each turnip, beet, potato 
and squash, leaving a slanting or beveled 
edge to the lid (Figure 1); then hollow out 
the vegetable until you have space enough to 
hold a fair-sized paper of candy. Put the 
candy in oiled paper, place it in the hollow 
vegetable and fit the lid on top, where it can be 
secured by using wooden toothpicks as tacks 
(Figure 2). If this work has been done 
with any sort of care no one not in the secret 
will suspect that it is not a common turnip. 

The cabbage bonbon box is made in the 
same manner, only in this case you must 
carefully peel off the first covering of leaves 
from the head of cabbage and then cut a 
hole for the bonbons in the head of cabbage, 
as in Figure 3. After the candy is in place 
the leaves removed from the cabbage must 
be carefully replaced and 
fastened on wit tooth- 
picks, which are concealed 
by the surrounding leaves 
(Figure 4). 

When you have made 
one of these novel bonbon 
boxes for each guest you 
can begin to make the big 
pie or pudding which is 
to grace the centre of the 
table. 

Buy a number of cheap 
toys, such as little china 
dolls (both black and 
white), whistles, rattles, 
etc., and to each one you 
attach a card with some 
comic verse or sentence 
written on it; then you roll the toy up ina 
number of pieces of soft paper until the 
bundle assumes a ball-like form. The out- 
side wrapper of each bundle should be of the 
brightest-colored tissue paper which can be 
found. After securely binding the bundles 
with twine attach a bright piece of tape or 
silk ribbon to each, as in Figure 5. 


& 


HEN all the knickknacks and jokes are 

bundled up and the ribbons attached, 

place them in a large earthen dish or wooden 

bread-bowl, and arrange them so that the 

ribbon to each parcel hangs outside. Then 

fill the bowl with bran and pat into a rounded 
surface, as shown in Figure 6. 

The ribbons must be loosely knotted at the 
sides to keep them from harm, after which 
the surface of the “‘ fake’’ cake is covered with 
a layer of wheat flour to represent frosting, and 
the flour is ornamented with raisins as in the 
illustration, while the top is 
decorated with a few sprigs 
of green or the ornaments 
from the top of a real cake, 
and the “‘ fake’’ cake is then 
ready to serve. 

While both the boys in 
knickerbockers and the boys 
in long-tailed coats like fun, 
neither the old nor the 
young boys enjoy being dis- 
appointed. You must there- 
fore have some real pie, 
cake and good things to 
serve besides the make-believe cake, so as to 
keep all the guests good-humored. 

When all the lads have assembled and the 
target is in place, give one prepared tack and 
the blow-gun to one boy and let him have a 
shot at the target, and keep account of the 
number he comes nearest to with the dart. 


9® 


" “American Boys’ Book of Sports,’’ etc.) 


a 





Cap 
yy Linn 


WHEN all the boys have had their turn at | 
firing a shot and the numbers are all 
recorded, show them a list, with a penalty 
opposite each number: for instance, number 
one must wear two feathers in his hair; 
number two must have his face decorated 
with black circles; number three, face 
decorated with black stripes; number four, 
hair powdered white with flour; number five, 
half face black, etc. Then tell them the list 
was made out by the Mad March Hare. 
When all the boys are properly decorated 
with blackened or whitened faces, coats wrong 





ATTACH A BRIGHT PIECE OF RIBBON 


side out, etc., let them march to the table in 
the order of their numbers 
numbered seat which corresponds with the 
number they struck on the target. After the 
boys are seated the maid should bring in 
great trays heaped with raw garden stuff. 
This will cause a shout of surprise and disap- 
pointment; but after some lad has laboriously 
cut a great turnip in half and discovered the 
concealed sweets the fun will begin anew. 


& 


FTER the first course of vegetables the 
regular spread may be served, and when 
all have finished you must rise and say that you 
hope that your 
guests have 
still kept a 
little of their 
appetites fora 
piece of March 
Hare pie. 
Then you don 
a big white 
apron, thrust 
a_ table-knife 
in your belt 
so as to look 
like a cook, 
and bring in 
the great 
*“fake’’ cake 
(Figure 6). 


& 


LACE the 
cake in 
the centre of 
the table with 
the ribbons 
carefully un- 
done and one 
end stretched 
to each plate. 
At the given 
signal each 
guest gives a 
sharp pull 
upon his line and out pop all the brightly 
colored parcels, while the bran and flour fly 
as if.an explosion had occurred. 

The success of this last act depends en- 
tirely upon the host. He must caution each 
boy not to gather in any of the slack of his 
ribbon, but only take a firm hold of the end 
and wait until the word is given to pull. 

After the excitement and fun of demolish- 
ing the “‘ fake’’ cake, then comes the fun of 
unrolling the bundles and reading the jokes 
attached to each trinket. 


2 & 


Eight of these articles by Mr. Beard have 
already been published. In the next (the April) 
issue 


“A Switchback in the Back Yard” 
Will be the idea illustrated and described. 





BRING IN THE CAKE 


and take the | 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 








that the use of hair is out-of-date, unsani. 
tary, comparatively uncomfortable and out. 
rageously expensive. Our offer of thirty 














nights’ free trial will convince you that we 
have perfect faith in 


The Ostermoor 


“19. 














Patent Elastic 
Felt Mattress, 


Express Charges Prepaid 
to any Point. 

















































Thousands have been purchased under the follow. 


ing offer and not ten yet returned. 











SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


and if it is not even all you have 4oped for, if 
you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanli- 
ness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your money 
back by return mail—‘‘no questions asked.” 
There will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 











2 feet 6 wide, 25 Ibs. $ 8.35 All 
3 feet Ibs. e e 10.00 6 feet 
3 feet 6 wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 + 9 inches 
4 feet se. . . 13.35 | ° 7 

4 feet 6 wide, 45 Ibs. 5.00 ng 


Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 


Take care! Don't be deceived! There is nota single 
store in the countrythat carries our mattress; almost 
every store now has an imitation so-called “ Felt,” 
which is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. 


Our guarantee on every mattress. Send to-day for 
our book, “* The Test of Vime.” 


We have cushioned 25.000 churches. Send for book, * Church Cushions.” 








Gluten and Starch 


The two chief constituents of wheat are 
gluten and starch. The nutritive value 
of wheat lies in the gluten, starch being 
of small food value. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


Is made of wheat grown in the North- 
west, which is very largely gluten. It 
has most of the starch washed out In 
process of preparation and is distinctly 
muscle-building food. 








We issue a series of very beautiful gravures, 
without advertising marks of any kind, any one 
of which you can have by purchasing two pack- 
ages of Cream of Wheat. Your grocer has them. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Mion. 

















































































































Eumer Gary, Architect, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











Artistic and Practical | 


people are equally interested in 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


Their coloring effects are infinitely softer and 
more beautiful than paints; they cost 50 per cen . 
less than paint, to buy or to apply; wear as We 

| as the best paint, and preserve the wood better. 


Send for Samples of Stained Wood and 
Chart of Hi fous Combinati 
SAMUEL CABOT, 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass- 


AGENTS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 
L ia 
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mphe soldiers are never afraid 
To march in a long cavalcade 
To the Funnyland park, 
To shoot af’ a mark, 
Or fake part in a deadly parade ~~ 
A soll vl Nafhos x parade. 
hen the hand blows a blare 
To crack open the air, 
Oh. the soldiers are never afraid. 


aS 





Wes 





e=por years, through the King’s oversighl, 

| Kea Th hey ha b peters been. ne . 
And tMthey pall J gore 
(Other people's) and Fd 

That they languished fo fi ight for the 8 sh 

(Oh, il’s amy" how both sides are right. 


day the King h A lo spt pppeneene 
Oy: A skip selling ey “th the sh ky, Pt ao 
nel, | grieve to relale, “© ~ — 


Made a face at the male : — 
And the mate felt insulted thereby; if 
In fact he had blood in his eye. ip 


Wile signaled the chief engineer 
‘ 


To check the ship’s raging career, 





And caught on the town, 


While the children all bembied with fear-- 
A lovely, blood-curdling fear. 





Kame iris Fagging down 
“Ch the Kins > look a bil scared: 
Though | thi 


— he face of the furious male 
RS Was covered with whiskers and hale; Fe! 
¢ people . , said he, 

ho make faces at me 





vs 


All meet with a horrible fate -- On the King, 
Disrespect ul. 


A midnighly, church-yardy fate . 


Sjurrender your Funnyland ee | 

| Surrender’ your Ireasur ury pile ! 
Surrender fo me ! 

v. Bul the King | said , said he, 





fe@heu drew up y . 
JAF loaded “and primed for the fray. 
~ h, the maa was 


e order fo 
And the male --why, 
(“Twas the one way of gelling away 


hh 


And the anchor dropped down — 


hen the best parachule was prepared. 


j And the male, while the people all shared. son 


nk that he would if he'd dared. ie ee A 


But he never peels 
as his oncomin 
e¢ was Oy yon 's 











m ballle arra 


dire 
fire , 
he fainted awa 


hen there came a most terrible crash, 


uch o big Nees make, 


@ ir rt oe 
led out fo fight. Was filled up wilh splinters and trash, 
ysl. kindling woocl, oakum, and 

¢ caplain and crew were the hash. 












xcuse me,dear Sir. if | smile. 
Bh, his smile could be seen for a mile.) 





Apyul {hese speeches were only just done 
— Sh ih the arm came up on the run. 





ith a kind of sky-rockety gun-- 


For each soldier was armed 
al candle fire - -crackery gun. 


ae 





pie. of a ship. , oh, 
in full view 

faces al you, 
tragic affair -- 


his fiz- Loonies cold- chilly affair. 


a 
the mdie was 1 Fora . lf a Kin 


emember 










The children of the JOURNAL will be given a page which will tell all about the amusing experiences and thrilling 
Next Month f adventures of the Fairies in Funnyland. 














The Force of Habit 





than is the case, by the use of Van 
Houten’s Cocoa. 

The reason for that is to be sought in 
the force of habit. But habits should 
be broken through, and Van Houten’s 
Cocoa taken, now that it has been 
proven to be a much healthier and 
more delicious drink than Tea and 
Coffee, while at the same time so nour- 
ishing and easily digested. 

For the Nerves, also, Van Houten’s 
Cocoa is so much better; because, al 
though it is equally refreshing, it has 
not the pernicious after-effects upon 
the nerves, such as follow after using 
Coffee or Tea. 

It is not an expensive habit to use 
Van Houten’s Cocoa; indeed, after ac- 
tual trial of various brands, and even 
loose cocoa, many persons have dis- 
covered that Van Houten’s Cocoa is 
not only the best and most delicious, 
but it is also the most economical. 





| Van Houten’s Eating Chocolate? 




























It is a peculiar 
thing that the 
use of Coffee 
and ‘Tea has not 
been replaced, more 


HAVE YOU TRIED | 











ving lo smash: 















e ground , 





Empress 


Coffee 


A Liberal 


SAMPLE 
FREE 


Nearly every household is 

subject to the difficulty of getting good coffee. 
Low-grade coffee is sold at high prices, and it is 
seldom that the consumer can get into direct 
communication with the 


Importers and Roasters 


ity at 45 cents per lb. is the best. We have three 
qualities at 25 cents, 33 cents and 38 cents. 


Get It of Your Grocer, <i be doesn't 


send any quality at the prices named. EXPRESS 
ID on all orders of 5 fos. 

a free sample without sending your grocer’s name. 
EUGENE ROSEDALE & COMPANY 
Tea Importers and Coffee Roasters 
181 Front Street, New York City 





of 


FINE COFFEE 


apost and roast the highes st grades of Java 
1a coffee grown. 1e Empress A qual- 


sell it, we will 


s.orover. You can ‘tget 
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risk the health 
of their households 
by using inferior 
flavoring extracts. 


Rumett's Extracts 

are so pure and 
strong that one bot- 
tle lasts as long as 














three of the doubt- 
| by ful kind. 


h the air 


duns sail throug! 








beware ! ‘ 


























COMPANY'S focus 
‘EXTRACT ter enlarges 











BUSY WOMEN 


Who can’t spare time for luncheon will find that 
acup of LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
Beef can be made in one moment, which will re- 
new the strength and vitality and prevent exhaus- 
tion. Keepajar handy. It will save your health. 








WEDDING INVITATIONS 


| Announcements. High grade. 50, $2.78. 100, 
$4.00. Charges prepaid. 


Handsome samples free. 
THE ATHERTONS, Osage, lows 











lilustrated above are two immense specimens of the Date Palm, growing in the grounds of an 
gentleman, who has a winter residence at Altadena. The age of these noble specimens Of the 
Palm family cannot be accurately determined, but the rough trunks, showing the stubby trace 
leaves, go to prove that they are veritable patriarchs among the Palms of Southern ( alifornia, 


Those who reside in the Northern and Eastern sections of this country, we 
summers are brief and the winters long and severe, have but a faint ide 
. ’ ; - : ; ’ luxuriance of growth which vegetation takes on in Southern California, We req 
In this picture is forcibly illustrated the difference in the development of shrubs in the East and in ; 5 4 
California. ‘The great bush, laden with its thousands of clusters of bloom, is a Spirea, of the sort popularly its Palm trees and its Orange groves, and its all-the-year-round Roses, but this 


known as “Bridal Wreath.” In our Northern and Eastern States it seldom grows to large size. As 


shown in the illustration it bears but littie resemblance to the Spirea we are familiar with in the North. us no adequate idea of the tropical beauty within the borders of the United Stax 





Aquatic gardening on a large scale is shown in this illustration. Under circumstances so favorable it This illustration shows the wonderful development of the Rose in California. This plant, of the This gli 
is not to be wondered at that the Pond Lilies along the wall, and the Water Poppies in the foreground, ety known as Gold of Ophir, entirely covers a good-sized cottage at Pasadena. Of course it wom of those o 
show such luxuriance. In the background is a variety of evergreens peculiar to California. Te the right be possible to say how many flowers the plant has on it at one time, but by counting those 7" o 
is a specimen of Spanish Bayonet, whose pointed leaves make it a formidable plant to encounter. branches it has been estimated that the number cannot be less than three hundred thousand! and at the 


In this view are shown two stately specimens of the Agave, or Century Plant, in bloom. The individ- ‘There is something almost uncanny in these specimens of the gardener’s skill, where Ca v 
ual flowers are small, but there are so many of them that their clusters produce a strong effect. Back of been trained into forms no tree would ever think of taking on. They remind us of the a 
one Agave is a fine specimen of the Washington Palm, a native of California. A Cork tree is shown childhood, in which men turned into animals and other wonderful transformations took P ning: 
in the foreground. Glimpses are given of several varieties of Palms in the vicinity of the house in the background, by its natural beauty, emphasizes the artificiality of this phase of gardem 
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foreground are seen 


many 
» great clumps 


In this picture we have a revelation of what winter is in Southern California This view of the 
ter home of a Chicago gentleman y » 1899. bloom everywhere. 
varietie At the left, along the 
of Cosmos and Pyrethrum are shown, each a solid mass of bloom. 


path leading to the 


Roses were in 


e % 


Awa 


A visit to this land of sunshine and flowers is a revelation to us 
puth realized. 


a dream of the 
On every hand is something to delight, something to be wondered at. 
t, unfortunately, not all of us can take a California 


trip, and these pictures of , ; 

‘ : . z . _In this charming spot man and Nature have worked in perfect harmony with each other. At the foot 
lifornia gardens have been prepared for the stay-at-homes as a sort of substitute for of. w tree, in the Sochaoune, the Chevohes Rose runs riot. At the right is seen a gigantic Cactus, 
. ‘ . P P , ‘ with an Agave as the central feature of the picture, flanked by Callas such as never grew outside of 
ch an outing, to illustrate the wonderful prodigalitvy of Nature in that region. California, The specimen in the foreground, with its score of blossoms, shows this plant at its best. 


P he Ths. oa 

plant, Oy of se Ciapee of a winter Rose-garden at Pasadena cannot fail to arouse feelings of envy in the minds 

z those on 4 co wat _us who have never seen Roses growing in perfection. Our little bushes, with their dozen or 

isand! and at te arog pale into insignificance before such a display as this. Near the centre of the picture, 
a the right, two specimens of the Washington Palm are shown. 


In this view of a Pasadena garden are shown two Roses grown in standard, or tree, form. 
them. 


gooul idea of their size may be gained by contrasting them with the height of the boy standing between 


A very 
Interesting as these are, as curiosities of the gardener’s skill, they are far less pleasing to the 
real lover of flowers than the Roses shown in the other views of this series. 


ere Cypress 


The ; 

f the fairy ates” by =, in charge of one of the gardens of Pasadena has constructed what is called a “Spiral 

1k place. The v * eatiad Cypresses in the manner shown in this illustration. Though it can hardly be called 

vardening- features of inet: it never fails to attract attention. In this same garden other equally grotesque 
terest along similar lines are shown in the cottage, and in the fort to the right. 


vegetable world. 





The collection of Cacti in this illustration cannot fail to interest the lover of the wonderful in the 
t is composed of the leading varieties of 


cti growing in Lower California, inter 


f 
spersed with Agaves, Yuccas and Spanish Bayonet trees, which, if not members of the Cacti family, 
have so many of their peculiarities as to seem more at home among them than among ordinary plants. 
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20 BEGIN with, the dining-room, 
where all one’s friends are enter 
tained, should be attractive. It 
should be kept as cool as possible 
in summer, and of a comfortable 
temperature in winter. Light 
draperies are preferred for such a room. 

A company breakfast, which is a very easily 
arranged affair, is given at high noon to not 
more than twelve, or at most twenty guests, 
all of whom are seated at the table. It is 
served in precisely the same way as a wedding 
breakfast, and much the same as a company 
luncheon, with the exception of the first 
course, which at a breakfast is usually fruit, 
and at a luncheon, soup. 

Housekeepers who are particular to have 
everything served as it should be would do 
well to arrange a general skeleton of a menu 
and fit over it those dishes they may wish to 
serve. The following is a skeleton of a menu 
for a company breakfast: 





1. Fruit 
2. Small fish dish 


§ Small meat dish 
3-1 Vegetables 


Salad 
4 { Wafers 


5. Dessert 
6. Coffee 


Cheese 


® 


Fruit is the First Course at a Breakfast 


OR the first course grape fruit cut into 
halves, the cores removed and the spaces 
filled with powdered sugar, is nice for the 
winter or spring months; oranges may be 
served inthe same way. A mixture of small 
fruits may be used a little later in the year, 
and grapes, which are in season almost all 
the year round, are always acceptable. 
The small fish dish may be creamed fish, 
fried or broiled smelts with sauce tartare, 
creamed, broiled or deviled oysters, broiled 
lobsters or soft-shelled crabs. The small 
meat dish, chops, croquettes, boudins, 
broiled chicken, game or sweetbreads. The 
vegetables should blend with the meat 
selected. With most of the dishes men- 
tioned creamed potatoes or peas may be 
served. The salad may be lettuce or celery, 
tomato jelly, tomato mayonnaise, chicory, 
endive, or a combination of one or more 
daintily well-cooked vegetables. The fruit 
may be that which happens to be in season. 
For dessert, caramel custard, charlotte 
russe, water ice, ice cream, or a simple 
custard; or, as is fashionable now, ice cream 
moulded and served with a sauce. 


& 


Larger Functions are, as a Rule, Less Formal 


_— larger affairs, even if given during the 

early hours of the day, refreshments 
are served less formally. Guests are not 
seated at a table, but are served in or from 
the dining-room. Such a change necessarily 
makes a difference, not only in the menu, but 
also in the manner of serving. The decora- 
tions of the room may be rather more elabo- 
rate, but fewer dishes are chosen, and the 
serving is more simple. On the table small 
dishes of bonbons, olives and salted almonds 
are placed. The plates in piles, with napkins 
between, are on a side-table with the neces- 
sary silver grouped near by. Cups with or 
without saucers are arranged near the coffee- 
urn, or on a side-table, that they may be easily 
filled. The salad is dished and placed on 
the large table, also the hot dishes if any are 
used, and the sandwiches, bread and butter or 
rolls. If preferred, all these things may be 
served from the pantry, and the dining-room 
table be simply decorated for the holding of 
the plates, cups and other necessary dishes. 


Sandwiches are Served in Great Variety 


GAnewicnEs play the most important part 

in such meals. They are made in great 
variety from nuts. Nuts and _ bananas 
chopped and put together and placed between 
two slices of brown bread make a delightful 
accompaniment to a chicken salad. All 
dishes may be cold with the exception of the 
coffee. Where anything hot is on the menu, 
such as croquettes, oysters or crabs, it may 
be served on the same plate with the salad. 

Ice cream and small fruits or jellies may, 
be served together on a dessert-plate with 
dessert spoon or fork. Such plates are deep 
and about the size of a breakfast-plate. 

For a “stand-up affair’’ chicken sand- 
wiches would accompany a tongue salad, or 
bread and butter sandwiches be served with 
a chicken, lobster, crab or shrimp salad. 
Nut sandwiches may be served with any 
salad unless nuts are used in the salad. A 
mixed salad of sweetbreads, chicken and 
nuts with mayonnaise dressing on letiuce 
leaves may be served with plain brown bread 
and butter. Olives are served with the first 
course, salted almonds with the dessert, and 
bonbons, passed at the close. 
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MENUS FOR HOME 
SOCIAL AND CHURCH AFFAIRS 


By Mrs. S. T: Rorer 
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An Attractive Array of Salads 


MONG the most attractive salads for these 
‘*stand-up affairs’’ are duck, sweet- 
bread, sweetbread and nuts, nuts and apples, 
apple and potato with beet garnish, rare beef 
with tomato, mutton with caper garnish, and 
tomato jelly with celery. 

The hot dishes served should be those 
which may be easily eaten with a fork, such 
as croquettes, cutlets, timbales, boudins, or 
such dishes as partake both of the nature of 
a salad and of an entrée, as chopped tongue 
in aspic, chicken in aspic, sardines in aspic, 
tongue balls in aspic, or chops in paper 
cases. For sweets have ice creams, water 
ices, jellies, parfaits and fruits with small 
cakes. The beverages may be coffee, orange 
or lemon frappé, or fruit punch. 


= 
Three Menus for “ Stand-up Affairs” 


HE menus for a “ stand-up affair’’ need 
not be elaborate. Below are given a few 
which will answer every purpose. The only 
requisites at an informal affair of this kind, 
where a simple menu is served, are that 
everything which is provided shall be the 
best of its kind, that the hot things shall be 
hot and the cold things cold, that there shall 
be a sufficient quantity of everything, and 
that water shall not, as is too frequently the 
case, be conspicuous by its absence. 


Chicken Salad 
Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Coffee 


Fried Oysters 


Ice Cream Fancy Cakes 


Tongue and Nut Salad 


Bread and Butter Sandwiches Coffee 


Lemon Jelly with Whipped Cream 
Angel’s Food 


Chicken Cutlets Peas 
Thin Bread and Butter 
Mayonnaise of Celery 

Coffee 
Vanilla Ice Cream, Hot Chocolate Sauce 


Lady Fingers 


A Fast-Day Affair 


A Fish Salad Wafers 


Sardine Croquettes 
Brown Bread Sandwiches 
| Coffee 


& 


Refreshments for Informal Social Affairs 


NFORMAL afternoons, such as a thimble 
party, the meeting of a small church 
society, ‘‘a day’’ or an “‘ at home,” call for 
very light refreshments, coming as they do 
after luncheon or midday dinner, and before 
supper or six-o’clock dinner. A cup of hot 
tea nicely brewed is gratefully accepted at 
these affairs. Pass with it a water thin or any 
kind of thin cracker, or, better still, very thin 
slices of brown bread and butter. In summer 
or spring the bread and butter may be scented 
with clover, roses, violets or nasturtiums. 
This is best done by inclosing the bread and 
butter in a jar with the fresh flowers. Wrap 
the pound of butter in a piece of cheesecloth. 
Cut the crust from a loaf of bread and put it 
with the butter into a jar on a layer of 
flowers; cover with the flowers and then close 
the jar. As both easily absorb odors they 
will be thoroughly scented by morning, or 
even in a few hours. A few of the petals of 
the flowers may be used as a garnish. With 
a mutton salad a nasturtium sandwich is most 
acceptable. In country places the little wild 
oxalis or sheep sorrel, or the broader leaf 
called horse sorrel, may be used between 
slices of thin bread and butter. 


& 
The Day for Heavy Refreshments Has Passed 


( “ROCOLATE may take the place of tea. 

With it serve sweet spiced wafers, or 
plain molasses cake, or almond wafers—in 
fact, any nut wafers are most acceptable with 
chocolate. Avoid all heavy sweets, such as 
whipped cream mixtures, jellies with fruit, 
layer cakes, or dishes with very sweet sauces. 

The day of heavy refreshments has passed 
away, I hope never to return. Cultured 
people live more simply and more daintily. 
Afternoons ‘‘ at home ’’ are social gatherings, 
not feasts; consequently, they may be given 
by those whose incomes do not justify them 
in entertaining in a more expensive way. 
Then, too, they are elastic. A dinner party, 
as a rule, can only be given to a chosen few, 
but an afternoon affair is sufficiently elastic 
to include all of one’s friends and calling 
acquaintances. 
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Refreshments Suitable for Church Socials 


FoR a church social, which is usually a 

supper where the main object is to make 
as much money as possible at a small expense, 
yet at the same time satisfy the appetites of 
the masculine guests, dishes out of the 
ordinary should be chosen. Cheap chicken 
croquettes, not so good as real chicken cro- 
quettes but quite acceptable, may be made 
from chopped chicken mixed with well- 
mashed potato. If served with cream sauce 
and peas they make a good appearance and 
cost but little. Deviled ribs of beef are good 
and economical, and are greatly liked, as a 
rule, by men. Brown oatmeal bread is 
acceptable and may be made the day before. 
Such salads as celery, plain potato and mixed 
vegetables are in order, as are desserts made 
from chopped fruits, as raisins, dates and 
figs held together with gelatine and served 
with a soft custard. 

Good coffee is most desirable. To make 
it, purchase and keep for the purpose a good- 
sized wash-boiler. Have half a dozen cheese- 
cloth bags the size and shape of a small 
salt sack which will hold about a quart. 
Have the coffee ground rather fine. Put 
eight ounces into each bag and tie. This is 
the correct allowance for a gallon of water. 
Put water, cold, into the boiler; drop in the 
proper number of bags of coffee; cover the 
boiler and bring to boiling point. Remove 
the bags at the end of fiye minutes and the 
coffee will be ready to Serve. You will not | 
need to use egg or any material for clearing 
if you have tied the bags carefully. Keep 
the coffee hot, but do not allow it to boil. 
Hot milk added to the cream in each cup | 
improves the flavor of all coffee. 


& 
Menus Appropriate for Church Suppers 


OR a church sociable any one of the fol- | 
lowing menus will answer: | 


Chicken Croquettes, Cream Peas 
Celery Salad 

Brown and White Bread, Butter 

Coffee 

Stuffed Baked Apples Sauce 


Gingerbread 


A German Tea 


Hot Frankfurters Potato Salad 


Rye Bread Coffee 
Preserved Fruit 
Coffee 
Coffee Cake or Cinnamon Bun 


A Cold Collation 
Beef 2 Ja Mode Tongue 
Potato Salad with Tomato Jelly 
Brown and White Bread, Butter | 
Coffee | 
Lemon Jelly Steamed Figs 
Whipped Cream 


Angel’s Food 


& 
Oyster Suppers are Easily Prepared 
on an oyster supper the menu is usually | 
composed entirely of oysters, or broiled, 
stewed or panned chicken may be served as 
the main dish. Raw oysters, broiled | 
oysters, fried oysters and keebobbed oysters 
are the dishes most to be desired. If raw | 
oysters and creamed oysters are served, | 
chicken may follow, with mayonnaise of 
celery. The meal would close with coffee, 
cheese and toasted wafers. Sweets are sel- | 
dom served at an oyster or fish supper. | 
Light refreshments only are necessary for 
card parties, such as a cup of chocolate with a 
wafer; tea, coffee or lemonade with sponge 
cake, or coffee with a cheese or chopped beef 
sandwich for those who wish them. 


& 
Suppers for “ Stag Parties” 
HE following menus will serve for suppers 
at which only men are to be present. 


‘* Stag parties’’ is the name given to these 
affairs: 





A Fish Supper | 
Raw Oysters on Half Shell 
Wafers Horseradish | 
Fish Cutlet, Cream Sauce 
Plauked Fish 
Potato Puff Cucumbers with French Dressing 
Sardine Balls with Lettuce Salad and Wafers 
Toasted Crackers 
Coffee 


Camembert 


A Game Supper 
Oysters on Half Shell 





Terrapin Brown Bread 
Prairie Chicken Spaghetti 
Lettuce Salad 
Wafers 





This is the second of a new series of menus 


which Mrs. Rorer will contribute to the Journal 
during 1900. The third article, giving 


“Menus for Wedding Affairs of Every Sort” 


With some practical ideas, will be published in 





the next (the April) issue. 


March, 


1900 








Luncheon 
and 
Dessert 


A dainty luncheon 
just for two. 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


with preserves and a 






cup of coffee. 






To satisfy the 
midday craving 


Uneeda ~ 
* - 

Biscuit 
with sardines 

and olives. 


> | 






ea 


A lunch to tempt 
an epicure— 


Uneeda 
e oe 
Biscuit 
delicious cheese 
and any dainty relish. 













For dessert 
you always know 


Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer 


National Biscuit Company 
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TEN DISHES FOR THE LENTEN TABLE 


Being the Sixth Article in the Series of Illustrated Dishes Cy B27 


LOBSTER A LA RUSHMORE, Cook a shallot and four mushroom 
stalks chopped fine in a tablespoonful of butter. Add salt and pepper, 
the meat of a two-pound lobster cut in cubes, and about a cupful of 
tomato sauce. ‘Turn the heated mixture into the lobster shell and place 
mushroom caps above. Pour tomato sauce over these. Set in the oven 
for ten minutes, and serve on a folded napkin. 


POTATO NESTS, Fry nests of Julienne or sliced potatoes, in small 
wire baskets, in hot fat until tender and browned. Remove and drain on 
soft paper. Also fry potatoes cut in olive or ball shapes in hot fat, drain 
ing as before. Sprinkle the olive or ball shapes with salt and finely chopped 
parsley, and arrange in the nests. Serve on a folded napkin, prettily 
garnished with parsley or cress. 


EGG AND CRESS SANDWICHES, Cut stale bread in quarter: inch 
slices, and with tin cutters stamp out into diamonds, hearts or other fanciful- 
shaped pieces. Mix together sifted yolk of egg, finely chopped white of 
egg, cress leaves and mayonnaise dressing. Spread this mixture upon the 
bread, press two similar shaped pieces together and serve around a bunch 
of cress. Garnish with hard boiled eggs cut in quarters. 


LETTUCE, EGG AND RADISH SALAD. Arrange three hard- 
boiled eggs, cut in slices, upon a bed of lettuce. Dispose about these 
radishes cut in slices, with here and there «a radish cut to resemble a flower. 
Mix half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of paprika and six tablespoonfuls of 
oil; then stir in gradua:ly three tablespoonfuls of lemon juice or vinegar. 
Pour over the salad, toss together and serve. 


mnACA ROON SOUFFLE. Scaid one dozen macaroons in a cupful of 

} Pour gradually upon the beaten yolks of three eggs and cook over 

od water until thickened slightly. Fold into the mixture the stiffly 

~ ten whites of three eggs and bake in a buttered mould set in hot 

reer for about twenty minutes. Turn from mould, sprinkle the top with 
french fruit chopped fine, and surround with whipped cream. 


mio 


School 


LOBSTER CUTLETS. Into a cupful of thick white sauce stir the 
beaten yolk of an egg, a teaspoonful of lemon juice and two cupfuls of 
chopped lobster meat. Shape into cutlets; egg and breadcrumb each one, 
and fry in deep fat. Insert the end of a small claw in the small end of 
each cutlet. Arrange the cutlets in a circle, overiapping one another, 
around the large claws standing in a rice croustade. 


EGGS A LA PARISIENNE. Sprinkle the inside of buttered dariole 
moulds with finely chopped parsley. Break an egg into each mould, Dust 
with salt and pepper, set in hot water and let cook in the oven until the 
eges ire firm, then turn from the moulds. Cook a can of tomatoes and a 
slice of onion, Pass through a sieve. Season and reheat with a cupful 
of mushrooms. Serve around the eggs. 


POACHED EGGS WITH CREAMED SALMON, Stamp out four 
rounds of bread an inch thick; remove the centres, leaving a case with a 
narrow rim. Brush over the outside of the cases with salons butter and 
brown them in the oven, Fill with canned salmon, flaked and heated in a 
cupful of cream sauce. Dispose a poached egg above the salmon. Serve 
garnished with parsley and slices of lemon. 


ORANGE AND ENGLISH WALNUT SALAD. Slice four peeled 
oranges lengthwise, dress with three or four tablespoonfuls of olive oil and 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice. Arrange slices in a mound upon a layer 
of lettuce leaves. Dress one cupful of sliced nut meats with one table- 
spoonful of oil, a dash of salt and half a tablespoonful of lemon juice, and 
dispose upon the centre of the mound. ‘Toss together before serving. 


CREAM OF RICE WITH PRUNES. Cook one-fourth of a cupful 
of rice in a cupful and a half of milk. Make a boiled custard with three 
yolks of eggs, half a cupful of sugar and half a cupful of milk. Add half a 
package of gelatine softened in cold water and strain over the rice. Let 
cool. Fold in a pint of whipped cream, twelve sifted prunes and lemon 
juice. Serve surrounded with cooked prunes. 





The New 
Wheat Food. 


For breakfast, 


dinner, supper. 


Makes a 
different dish every day 
and every meal. 


A good food to 
work on— 
a good food to 


rest on. 


Possesses the 
highest nutritive value 
for children. 


All the nutriment 
of pure wheat— 
nothing else. 


Parched and 
sterilized. 
Sealed while hot— 
always good. 


Ask your grocer for Yuco, 
If he does not keep it, send 
us his name and we will 
write you where it can be 
purchased. Sold only in 
2 lb. packages. 


Prepared by the 
WASHBURN, CROSBY CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of the famous Gold Medal Flour 
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The above illustration shows some pretty styles in 
spring waists of silk, ribbon and lace, designed 
especially for THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL by Mrs. 
Benson Kennedy. 





By Edith 


HE very latest fashions for this 
spring are so_ interesting. 
Gowns, for instance, made all 
of one material and not with 
separate waists as heretofore, 
will be much worn. The few 

: Z separate waists which are being 
made for spring wear are of light silks and 
muslins or other thin materials, and it will 
not be considered the swell thing to wear 
them in the street. They will be used only 
for evening and house wear, and will be 
elaborately trimmed with all sorts of ruffles, 
and puffings, and laces, and ribbons. 

I have never seen more lovely materials 
than those which have been imported for 
the spring costumes. The newest and most 
exquisite stuff is the opalescent China silk, 
which combines all the delicate colors of the 
opal, and is so soft and flexible in texture 
that when made up into a gown it falls in 
perfect folds. Another is the cameo silk 
which has the principal tints of the cameo— 
delicate shades of fawn and cream of different 
tones. The arrival of these two new soft 
silks shows that the stiff taffetas and all rus- 
tling, noisy silk materials are going out. 


& 
Almost all the New Spring Stuffs are of a 


soft, clinging quality, which makes them 
adaptable to the present style of gown. 
A slightly heavier material, very much 
handsomer and more expensive, is the 
summer panne velvet. It comes in all the 
newest shades, and will be much used for 
handsome street costumes. It is such a 
beautiful stuff in itself that it requires no 
trimming of any kind except, perhaps, a bit 
of lace at the neck of the bodice. 

Velvet will be much used for trimming, 
particularly the thinner qualities. 

A most curious combination is a mixture of 
cotton and silk, and is called silk piqué. It 
has a heavy cord, just as in the cotton piqué, 
and makes the loveliest late spring and sum- 
mer suits imaginable. I have just seen a 
lovely imported gown made of silk piqué. 
It was white, and trimmed both on the skirt 
and waist with heavy embroidery. 


x 


The Advance Fashions for summer show 
that there are to be some lovely silk mus- 
lins with bunches of flowers and sprays 
of vines and buds worn. All transparent 
materials will be made up over silk skirts. 
It will be the height of fashion this summer 
to have your shirt-waist and skirt made of 
the same material. 

The smartest shirt-waist will be made 
tucked back and frout from the neck down, 
and the tucks will be rather wide than other- 
wise. The yoked shirt-waists have gone out 
of fashion, in a measure, and the great 
tendency is to make the waist-line as long 
as possible in front. Some:of the most 
‘“ swagger ’’ summer and spring suits will be 
made of white piqué and duck with hair- 
lined stripes of blue, pink, black, yellow, 
etc. Tucked China silk shirt-waists of all 
the new colors will be much worn. They 
will be made with the collars, bows and belts 
of the same material and color. 


& 


A Decided Change is Seen in both the cut 
and the hang of the new skirts. The habit 
and flat back skirts have entirely gone out. 
The tailor and walking skirts are now made 
to barely sweep the ground, and the long 
trains have encirely passed away with the 
habit and close-fitting backs. The fullness 
comes from the waist in the back, where 
the skirt is tucked, box-plaited, shirred or 
gathered. There are three distinctly new 
ways of making the walking skirts. Some 
are made with wide tucks stitched flat to 
below the knee and flared from there; others 
are made in groups of rather smaller tucks, 
three or four together, which extend nearly to 
the bottom of the skirt, leaving a flare of only 
about half a yard, which gives the appear- 
ance almost of a flounce. A third and a very 
smart way of having a tailor skirt made is to 
have it tucked in comparatively fine tucks 
all around, and hung from a deep yoke. 








In Which She Tells What the Prevailing Fashions 
Will be This Spring 












Lawrence 


The Greatest Piece of News comes direct to 
me from Paris: the return of the bustle! It 
is not a large affair~<not tied up close around 
the waist, forming a hump at the back, but 
small, well shaped, and hangs a little lower 
than the waist-line, relieving the skirt from 
the ugly, flat look which is so unbecoming. 

There is an immense amount of raised 
stitching on the new tailor-made gowns. 
Some of them have as many as twenty-five or 
thirty rows on the bottom of the skirt; others 
are stitched in groups of rows, up and down, 
from the waist-line to below the knee; and 
others again have the front breadth closely 
stitched, broadening at the bottom, and the 
back breadths in the same way. 

Princesse gowns will still be the fashion 
as they have been. Short bolero jackets of 
appliqué, or heavy lace, to match the skirt 
trimmings, will also be popular. 


Sleeves are still worn tight, and are much | 


trimmed, some with bands of embroidery 
or lace, and others are covered with net 
or embroidery to the elbow. They are quite 
long, and the smartest ones are made ending 
in a point which covers the top of the hand 
to the knuckles. There are cuffs on many of 
the new sleeves, which are spangled or lace 
trimmed, and the collars are worn high, but 
are not stiff as they have been. 

A Long Silk Ulster is the thing to get if 
you would be in the height of fashion when 
traveling next summer. I have seen one of 
fawn-colored taffeta, made double-breasted 
and very long, covering the girl up com- 
pletely. The collar was of a heavier quality 
of silk and stitched with several rows of 
coarse stitching. Another “‘ chic ’’ imported 
coat was of summer ladies’ cloth made with a 
collar of panne velvet. It was three-quarter 


length, hanging open in front, and the back 
The loose backs | 


had a flap like a tailor coat. 
have gone out entirely. 

I do wish you would have one of the new 
Directoire coats made. The other day I saw 
one of white corded silk with revers of heavy 
cream lace over white satin. It was lined 
first with pale pink satin, covered all over 
with the heavy white lace. When the coat 
flew open the effect was perfectly charming. 
There were three large steel buttons at each 
side in front, and two at the end of the waist- 
line at the back, where the flap began. 


& 


The New Hats are perfectly lovely this 
spring. Nearly all of them are made of 
some fancy straw braids, tulle, or silk nets, 
and are of the most fantastic shapes imag- 
inable. There never was such a variety of 
shapes. Breasts, birds, wings and feathers 
are much less worn, and you can’t have 
enough flowers. They simply cover the hats. 
A perfect beauty of a hat I saw the other 
day was what is called the ‘‘ Charles the 
Ninth.’”? It was made of pale _ yellow 
spangled straw braid over a wired frame, 
which was first covered with a delicate shade 
of blue satin and the braid sewed over it. 
The crown was capote shape, and the brim 
was quite narrow. The hat was faced with 
black velvet put on full and very much 
turned up. Around the crown was a band 
of black velvet, and a lovely bunch of yellow 
poppies was at the left side. 


& 


One of the Latest Styles in hats was made 
of straw and lace inserted. A pretty one was 
made in this way of fine black straw and 
bands of white lace inserting. There was a 
full wired bow of the lace and straw which 
stood up on the crown, and a lovely bunch 
of tea roses and maidenhair fern for trim- 


ming. This would be a most becoming and 
useful hat to wear in the morning. Another 
hat I saw was of pale gray straw. It had a 


high crown and a wide, rolled brim which was 
covered with jetted black chenille. 
was a band of black lace insertion around 
the crown near the top, and right in front 
were three large ‘‘ choux ’’ or rosettes of gray 
tulle. 
have ever seen. 
Yours always affectionately, 
EDITH. 


| which you find 








There | 


It was one of the most stylish hats I 


March, igo9 









We have no agents or branch stores. All orders 


Should be sent direct to us 


New Spring Suits 


[* YOU wish 
something de- 
cidedly new in a 
dress or skirt, and 
entirely different 
from 
made 





the ready- 
garments 





in every store, 


Oe 


SOOO . 
ote%e's 


write for our Catalogue and Samples. 
There are hundreds of firms selling ready- 
made suits and skirts, but we are the only 
house making fashionable garments 
order at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates an exquisite 
line of exclusive designs which are show? 
by no other firm : 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
New Skirts in the latest Paris cut, 
$4 up. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts made 
of double-face materials. 
Bicycle Suits and Skirts, Jackets, Riding 
Habits, Golf Suits and Skirts. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 

| grades. We pay expressycharges every where- 4 - 

when writing, you will mention any particular ind to 

color of samples that you prefer, we shall be s'4 

| send you an assortment of the kind you w ish. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and samples 

send them to you free by return mail. 


| ‘THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
149 and 121 West 23d Street, New York: 


we will 
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ee AP - F THE three outside garments illustrated | 
os aie” ik xs i either may be selected by the bride as | 
+ im . wh. . a useful extra garment to carry away with 
F | ge, “ . her on her wedding journey. 
it ee —— % ( ie. : The cape of ladies cloth is trimmed with 
S lea ¥ 9 8. FF h s < f% , ae, ey fine braid. It is made in three sections, and 
Y Sl pw vg | the overlapping ones are only stitched down 





EASTER BRIDE 


'S WARDROBE 


By Emily Wight 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE Easter 


at the top for a space of about ten inches over 
the shoulder. 

The short coat will also make a satisfactory 
addition to any bride’s wardrobe. 
developed in black diagonal or in a color to 
match the skirt with which it will be worn. 
The collar is faced with velvet and the fasten 
ing of hooks 
is invisible. 


It may be | 












brides, of The design in ; \ 
whom there are braiding is of 5 } 
iways a large the same color ¢ 
al ay- « s » a6 > . 
number, may Sse- “= . _ 
jectthe materials - if a aE A M | E 
for the gowns of coat is made usica ar 
their trousseaus of smooth cloth J 
from among *- ip dark Can tell whether a piano has all 
. >. shade o reen, . 
many, for be on kite ait the of the desired tone and touch 
sides the new all the Pas — 
fancy weaves edges outlined qualities. But the attaining and 
shown this - Bh Nene > the permanently holding of these 
i gon ghter green. a : bash a 
spring _ _ hace abe qualities is due to the scientist. 
not a few . P ° ° ° 
favorites which stitchings of A perfect piano is a creation of 
silk in the li : : ; 
are still popular. oor -_ light the scientist and the true musi- 
The new and shade, and the ; age : 
fective trim three capes clan—the one ambitious for sci- 
emec : . . 
mings seem to be _, a aa ence and the other in love with 
Lantagiv we shade in the ° , , P 
2 aoe ote 2 centre strap music. It is built where there is 
adapted for the : s oN G CAPE OF LADIES’ CLOTH eae, ee ee 
wiate ahades Pr AlDaD Suoat Coat The house no lack of resources or of any- 
delicate shades ‘lus é 
of materials sais eda ae See thing known to-day of piano 
which will be used for spring and ated 16 made oF red casnmere, a ee ey 3 ic. : 
pee get with yoke, sleeves and sash of making. Such a piano is the 
The wedding gown is always first in black Oriental satin. The black 
importance. A particularly dainty one is trimmed with embroidered 
of crépe de chine, with the new trim. chiffon insertion, but the red an 
ming of twisted ribbons following a has no decoration save the 
design around the skirt and the front lengthwise tucks which cover 
of the bodice, is shown in the illustra- both the waist and the upper 
tion. There isa tiny piping of white part of the skirt. 
satin, double at the waist and single £ ‘¢How to Know a Piano’’ is a 
across the bottom of the yoke. The 


bodice is draped from each shoulder. 

The yoke, cuffs and panels in the 
skirt are of Brussels lace. The panels 
in the skirt may be omitted, making 
ita less expensive gown. The back of 


little book designed to assist one 
in choosing a piano. In it is ex- 
plained and illustrated the con- 
struction of the perfect piano so 
plainly that any one can under- 
stand the use of every part and 
its relation to the whole. It is 
sent free upon application. 


he HATS for spring brides the 
ever-useful toque holds its 
own. The one illustrated is of 
violet-colored satin draped on a 
frame, with a facing of yellow 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., Cincinnati, O. 











KLEINERTS 


lympia 


Dress 


Shields 





WASHABLE 


NO ODOR 


The only shield that can be 
washed and ironed 


Warranted Not to Rot or Deteriorate by Age 


VISITING GOWN OF SILK AND WOOL A LONG Coat 











the bodice has a 
box-plait starting 
wide at the collar and 


DRESSY RECEPTION GOWN lace straw. The trim- | 
ming consists of three | 


leaf-shaped pieces of | 


» ep to an inch at satin, with the edges : ; é i Sat 
t “eve? : Bast secdite or sample pair and be convinced. 
fle Waist-line. The wired and their ends Send 25¢ Our guarantee with every pair. 


skirt also has the grad- 
ated box-plait and is 
made with a train. 


thrust through a wreath 
of violets. 
The large hat shown | 


L B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
723 Broadway, New York 














in the illustration to 
imples. & the left of this is 
-ready- THE gray visiting particularly stylish. 
he only gown, illustrated It is made of rough BROWNING’S 


above, is developed in 









nts to straw with two fancy | P Mi = 
. one of the new fancy enameled buckles con- ATENT OE AP 
Weaves in silk and fining two scarfs of tulle 
«quisite wool. The bodice is of on the front of the | Goes over the Toe 
shown 8eranium-red flowered brim. One of these is of Infants’ and 
pane velvet. Straps carried around the Children’s Shoes 
0 — mi ot row nds i 
> the dress stuff cross crown and ends in a Siesteihi o6k walneal 
id bodice from each rosette; the other is the shoe from wearing out. 
Side ar . -arried strai the The cap is made of the 
it, again: id fold back carried stra ght red ~ best Dongola Kid, and is 
‘i n; the same decora- — — ler rosette held in place b au elastic 
on is on the skirt. , which holds in place | xand around the heel. 
3 up. The dressy reception 18 eee ee a bunch of ostrich | 2 Sureto Dovsts THE Basuy Puy On. oe 
4 ; ; | . Le ‘. -¥ LMOV » 
de gown of hyacinth-blue feathers. This hat is | 0 =A" OF THE SHOE = 


LARGE HaT OF ROUGH STRAW 


For sale at all shve stores, or sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price (postpaid), 25 cents per 


ine with yoke of lace illustrated is made 
Princesse style, the wrinkled front of the 
Kee being a continuation of the skirt. 
te Simulated bolero is of very dark blue 
tked chiffon, and so is the band around the 


be worn 
. well over the face. 

The going-away gown, illustrated to the 

left, is developed in beaver-colored faced 

cloth. The jacket has a shield-shaped front 


intended to 
Always state size of shoe. 

Cc. O. PEACOCK, Sole Manufacturer 

909 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pair. 


iding © 





ples of all 





here. tom of the skirt. Scroll-shaped pieces of which buttons at the left side. The sleeves | Sik Loops are a Thing __ Peet's 
+ to oo silk canvas are set on the waist are coat-shaped and made with cuffs. The of the Past INVISIBLE EVE 
. : orm a trimming around the skirt. Each girdle and chemisette are of black satin. | 1 .-446 tavisible Eyes take the place ot 

we will Toll is edged with a silk waved braid. The skirt is made with two box-plaits in the silk loops, and prevent gaping. Usedand =~ 

ANY, blue of the poplin shows through the — wating. is a. and - — = | sable to every dress." Eyes se Hooks 
P ’ Canvas, making it appear as though three show tucks running downwar rom eac and Eyes, 10c. At a — vas TRADE-MARK REO. 
ats shades of blue were used in the gown. THE GOING-AWAY GOWN side of the front breadth. | PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. P*-™*77,1806-Oet.27,1896 
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O MATTER how 
gown may be, 


inexpensive a 
it should be becom 
ing in color. There are a few 
points that should always be 
remembered by the woman with a 
limited wardrobe. She should not invest in 
high novelty shades; if very stout or very 
tall, or unusually slender, she should not 
wear light or bright colors on the street. 
Black and white are particularly stylish for 
trimmings on any color or material. A light, 
airy effect should be aimed at by young women 
and young girls. 
The colors on the color card issued for the 
manufacturing and retail trades are almost 


faded in appearance, so light are the tones 
represented by the pastel or miniature 
shades. Everything is softened by art to 
appear as though subdued by time, and 
several old colors in the list are well 
disguised by this antique finish. Among 


these are the crushed strawberry and rasp- 
berry shades under the names of miniature 
pinks, and Van Dyck. For millinery and 
part of a dark gown, asa belt and collar or 
tucked yoke and cuffs in taffeta, this new 
shade of red is to be recommended. 


& 
Colors Most Suitable for Street Wear 


HE raspberry shades are purplish and 
trying to the average complexion. The 
Rembrandt blues are lovely in silk, wool and 
cotton goods. Navy blue is not selling as 
well as usual, and the bright national blues 
are rivaled this season by the soft pastel 
shades. Turquoise and sky or baby blue 
are retained for trimmings and millinery, and 
two light shades of peacock blue—azure and 





paon—are introduced. These colors are 
trying to all except blondes. 
The colors to be worn in the street are 


gray, and the lighter the shade the better; 
nothing darker than platine is really fashion- 
able, and this is surprising when one 
remembers that gray is not a serviceable nor 
a universally becoming color. Beige, light 
castor and golden browns are also shown, but 
they are not as popular as they were—the 
light tabac, Maryland, gazelle and bichette 
shades of brown being cr 


& 
The New Greens and Purples 


ATER greens are handsome in silk, 
ribbon, cloth, cashmere and velvet. 

They are known as pastel greens and are of a 
light, whitish cast. A faded slightly olive 
light green is handsome in cloth, and the clear 
emerald shade remains in vogue for trimming 
gray, mode or black. Yellow is not favored 
this season, neither is a clear white; ivory 
and 


cream white are. Purple shades are 
almost too conspicuous to be popular. The 
soft tints in violet are in high favor. The 


violet shades are parma, volubilis and iris. 
Fenelon is a faded lilac, and a peculiar 
purplish, old-rose raspberry tone (Porthos) 
forms the second true antique or pastel shade 
in dressy cloths, but not in silk or ribbon. 
Many of the shades are so light in effect that 
at night under a strong light they hardly 
seem to be anything more than a tint of a 
pale, delicate appearance. 


AN ODD SHAPE 


TRIMMING OF 
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A White Season is Predicted 


= only strong colors on the color cards 
are two lines of cherry and the cardinal 

The former begins with the bright 
pink worn all winter under the name of 
eglantine, then the popular reine pink, the 
improved roi, Jacqueminot, and amarante, 
which is the automobile shade and called a 
cherry. The second line of red shades is 
headed with the slightly yellowish pink called 
corail, begonia, glareul, the brilliant red 
coquelicot and pourpre; the latter two are 
very bright, slightly yellow, and always in 
favor for neckwear, etc. The two deeper 
tints, chrome and gouache, are handsome 
alone, or in combination with black or white 
gowns of any material. 

A white season is predicted for this sum- 
mer, which means that many light acces- 
sories will be worn; but they will be of the 
pastel shades rather than the more brilliant 
colorings—the brighter shades to be used 
with white, and the lighter tones with black. 

White cotton fringes will be used on piqué 
gowns. The newest passementerie is the 
Renaissance in open patterns showing a 
light ground of jet beads and spangles, with 
heavy lace for motifs or as a border to jet 
designs. Others are entirely of jet, but 
always in open, lacy patterns, those with 
irregular edges being preferred. Exquisitely 
beaded waist fronts of black net with silk 
embroidery, lace, iridescent beads and 
spangles are among the novelties. 


&. 
Chenille Bands and Light Laces 


HE taffeta embroideries, 
black, and an inch and 

inches wide, have been revived with the 
greatest favor by modistes. The silk forms 
handsome patterns of flowers, leaves or scrolls 
edged with either silk cord or embroidery. 
The plain centres are veined with the cording 
and often dotted with tiny silk buttons. This 
trimming is substantial yet light and open in 
effect, and may be laid over a contrasting 
band or directly on the woolen or silk goods. 


reds. 


especially in 
a half to three 


Black chenille bands appear on some 
sample French dresses. They are quite 
expensive, and therefore not to be reckoned 


among the trimmings influencing the fash- 
ions. Narrow black silk passementeries in 
straight edge and lace patterns for edging 
accessories are much used. The styles of 
making dresses are simple this season, but 
the trimmings were never more elaborate. 

Like the light laces, cotton embroideries 
will be set in and heavy laces laid on the 
material. The Irish point embroideries for 
piqué and heavy cotton goods closely resem- 
ble the Renaissance laces except that straight 
edges are preferred. . The Hamburg and 
nainsook patterns are rather delicate, and the 
Swiss patterns closely resemble Mechlin. 

A new department has sprung up in dry- 
goods shops under the name of trimming 
materials. This department contains corded 
taffetas, also whitd taffeta in hemstitched 
tucks. Openwork ~embroidery, designs in 
silk cording, appliqués of panne velvet, a 
contrasting silk or lace figure surrounded by 
silk buttonholing or chain stitching, net and 
lace motifs, are some of the designs offered. 


FEATHERS 


& 


A ROUND Hat 
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Oriental Embroideries Will be the Rage 


S' IFT satinsand silks in Oriental embroidery 
are beautiful, and the latest idea in this 
line is to take Persian silk table-covers heavy 
with embroidery for parts of a black or white 
waist, as collar-points, cuffs, yokes and over- 
fronts draped in surplice or fichu fashion. 
Chiffon is embroidered in appliqué, lace and 
silk designs, one of the latter showing thick 
raised roses. For all such work the material 
is used as plain as possible, and in either 
strong Oriental or dainty pastel colorings. 
Chiffon embroidered in eyelets, through 
which velvet ribb6ns are run, is one of the 
hand-decorated materials which come from 
many a dressmaker’s establishment, as do the 
gorgeously embroidered silk revers. 

The ribbon manufacturers have made their 
spring ribbons very soft in texture so that the 
bows may be of either one or several shades 
crushed together like a chou or cabbage 
rosette to decorate the left side of the corsage 
or the front of the soft belt. Taffeta is the 
weave, and in the fancy lines the hemstitched 
and corded effects are rampant in one color, 
and with white on any shade. All tints are 
light, and in looking over a sample book, 
strawberry red, light baby and pastel blues, 
cream, black and delicate greens show up to 
the exclusion of other tints. Beautiful sashes 
and neckties have at each end a flower 
design in velvet effect, and below this a deep 
silk fringe. The sashes are to be worn on 
the left at the front, and the ties form a collar 
and bow with long ends. Ten-inch shot 
taffeta ribbon, in white and colors, will be 
worn in the same manner. 


= 
Velvet Ribbon in Black and Colors 


ELVET ribbon is promised an excellent 
season in the baby width in black, and in 
the half-inch and wider widths in black and 
colors. Rows of graduated widths will trim 
the new plaited skirts. Ruffles of every kind 
will be edged with the tiny number one or 
baby width. Loops of wider ribbon, centred 
with buckles, will trim the sides of a collar 
and connect with a strap the open front of 
an Eton jacket. Net, foulard, crépe, barege, 
veiling, and such summer gowns will have 
velvet ribbons as bows and belt, with lace 
garniture, or yard upon yard of velvet ribbon. 
Any one buying a silk gown this spring 
will find the prices advanced fully twenty per 
cent., as raw silk has doubled in price in 
a little over a year. Taffeta is still the 
preferred weave. The designs show open 
lacework cords and hemstitching for novelty 
effects, also stripes or plain goods. Tiny 
floral stripes appear among foreign goods, as 
do the Empire half-wreaths and garlands car- 
ried out in soft pastel shades that have been 
revamped from the Empire period. Shot- 
colored taffetas with a white cord and tiny 
white stripe are pretty. 

Genuine novelties in silk are not as plenty 
as they used to be, the money being put in the 
weave, not the design. Open lace stripes 
show the Renaissance inserting effects, and 
crushed strawberry looms up in the new silks. 
Persian designs are shown in taffetas. 


& 
Taffeta and Surah Will be Much Used 

ACKET suits, gowns, separate skirts and 

odd waists are all made of black taffeta. 
It is confidently predicted that surah will be 
fashionable a year hence. 

Veiling, barege and such light woolen 
goods and the silk-warp materials come in 
plain and fancy effects, with tan and light 
gray outnumbering the more decided shades. 
There is a large variety of new materials, 
from a gauzelike transparency down to those 
sufficiently heavy not to demand a silk lining. | 
These sell from a dollar and a half a yard 
up, and are well adapted for late spring. 
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TRIMMED WITH VIOLETS 


THE SHORT-BACK SAILOR 


TULLE, FLOWERS AND SATIN 


WITH VELVET FACING 








March, 1900 


The McGee Adjustable 
YOKE $1.5 
UNDERSKIRT =." 


The 























only perfectly close . Nw 
fitting, adjustable Yoke Under “Ym 
skirt that good dressers find ‘Ww 
adapted to the present style of \ 
close-fitting dress skirt. The 
deep yoke does away with surplus 
fullness at the waist-line and over 
the hips, and makes a glove fit. 
without wrinkles, impossible with 
a draw-string Underskirt. Once 


adjusted by a series of hooks 
and eyeiets it never needs chang 
ing. It is well made with fine 
and close stitching, strap seams 
throughout, without raw adbnen, 
yet costs only a little more than 
draw-string Underskirts. 


Number 13, a light-weight 
Sateen Skirt with umbrella 
flounce, and one 5-inch ruffle 
of lighter goods, six rows 
of cord at bottom of flounce and 
well bound, a very useful skirt for 
the price, $1.75. EXPRESS PREPAID. 


Made also in Italian Cloths, , 
Mercerized Cotton, Moreens, a 
Satin and Taffetas; black an 
colors, up to $15.00. In order 
ing, give waist and length of 
skirt measure. Sold by one 
dealer in your town—write 
for hisname. Samples free, 
with catalogue showing ten 
styles. Address 


McGEE BROTHERS, - Jackson, Mich, 


Agents wanted in towns where we have no dealers 
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Canfield 


Dress 









Are the only 
perspiration 
proof, washable 
Shields on sale, 
and when prop 
erly attached 
(at edge Ss, not 
through curve) 
ure guaranteed 
to p roperly 
protect every 

waist. 

















. Mi 
Elastic ass 
the 
Soft and se 
Pliable ral 
the 
No other Shields have Th 
their advantages Sei 
Ask for and insist on of 
having Canfield Dress we 
Shields. 
For sale by all dealers. wh 
Send 25c. - 
FOR SAMPLE PAIR, sh 
Canfield Rubber Co. ati bli 
78 Warren St., New York, T'ade-Mark on Every Shield TI 
‘ AAA AWN pa 
. A 
“American Made for American Maids” ve 
o hy ‘. . tri 
ID Chicago W aists 
Have become so popular All Shapes T 
that they are now made : 
in various shapes, to o- 
fit every woman. of 
Ladies’ Model in 
long waist tie 
Cutaway ~ 
low bust 0 
and hipless ¢ tu 
is 
Small Shape “SS 
slender 
form 
Nursing ay The Most 
cutaway Popular 
hips Corset 
Try them! Waists in 


Id 
Made of fine the Wor 


sateen; fast 
black, drab or 
white; clasp or 
button front. 
Sizes 18 to 30, 
waist meas 
ure; 31 to 36, 
25c. extra. 

Ask your dealer for the 
If he Laon't it, send a money 
mentioning color, shape and size 
will send you one, prepaid. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., 


G-D Curcaco WABT 
order or stamps; 
desired, and we 














Chicago, I. 
atl 





“MADE ON NATURE'S MODEL” 


Coward “Good Sense” Sho¢ 


FOR CHILDREN 

Exactly and exclusively the shoe 
others your children ought to wear. 
supports, corrects, 
strengthens. Why hesi- 
tate a moment to confer 
upon your little ones the 
inestimable blessing of 
unblemished, healthy, 
well-formed feet ? 
Send to-day for Cata- 
logue, and learn 
also about ‘‘Good 
Sense’’ Shoes for 
older folks. 

Thousands sent 
every year all over the United States. 
no more—sold nowhere else. 


Jas. S. Coward, 268-272 Greenwich St., New York 
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ISS RUSSELL has clearly 
demonstrated by the refined 
elegance of her costumes what 
artistic dressing really means. 
Whether on the stage or in 

her home she reaches the highest art in 

dress by her simplicity and good taste. 

It is for this reason that the JOURNAL 

feels particularly privileged in being 

able to show its readers some of the 
gowns which Miss Russell wears in her 
private and professional life. 

The close-fitting gown of cream-col- 
ored serge, shown below, is one in which 





GOWN OF CREAM-COLORED SERGE 


Miss Russell appears when 
assuming the title rédle in 
the delightful comedy ‘‘Miss 
Hobbs.’’ It is made sepa- 
rate from the lining to give 
the cloth a clinging effect. 
The Eton coat has strapped 
seams and the buttons are 
of white pearl. The bodice 
worn under the jacket is of 
white tucked taffeta. The 
stock is made of a Persian 
handkerchief in 
shades of red, 
blue and cream. 
The hat is of 
pale blue taffeta. 
A tuft of black 
velvet is its only 
trimming. 


& 


HE gown of 
pastel blue 
automobile crépe 
which is shown 
in the illustra- 
tion to the right is also worn by Miss Russell 
in“ Miss Hobbs.’’ The bodice is made with 
longitudinal fine tucks, and the sleeves are 
tucked around the arms. The sailor collar 
is of white taffeta, with openwork border, 





THE BODICE IS OF BEIGE CHIFFON 


similar to the one on the skirt, opening over 
asoft front and collar of fine white mull, which 
tucked into diamond sha,-°s, on which are 
appliquéd sprays of yellow lace. 


& 
THExown with striped bodice, which is illus- 
__ trated above, has a beige cloth skirt, fitted 
With graduated tucks from the hip to the hem. 
© bodice is of beige chiffon forming a 
lero, with lines of brown velvet ribbon and 
appliqué of yellow lace. The high waist- 
nd is of beige taffeta with broad lines of 
brown velvet. 















GOWN OF PASTEL BLUE CREPE 


THE LADIES’ 





AND 





LOw-NECKED GOWN OF WHITE SATIN 


GOWN OF AUTOMOBILE CREPE 


HE gown shown in the illustration above 
is of automobile crépe. The bodice is 
tucked by hand from the high collar to the 
waist in close lengthwise tucks. An insertion 
of yellow lace with irregular edges simulates 
a yoke, with bands of the narrow part of the 
lace running from the front in curved lines 
under the arms to the back fastenings. The 
sleeves are tucked with insertions of lace 
forming caps at the tops, and long cuffs over 
the hands. The skirt is also tucked from the 
waist to the insertion which joins the deep 
flounce. The crépe is cut away wherever 
the lace is inserted. 


SARONY 





HOusE GOWN OF BLUE GAUZE 
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MISS ANNIE RUSSELL’S PRETTY GOWNS 



















HE extremely beautiful low-necked 
gown of heavy white satin, which 
is shown in the illustration to the 
left, is made with a bodice which is 
laid in folds around the figure. The 
sleeves are of white tulle, shirred, 
and the shoulder straps of richly en- 
crusted beads and silver spangles. 
The gown of white dotted net, illustra- 
ted below, is made over pink taffeta and 
trimmed with bows of yellow and pink 
antique satin ribbon. The overskirt of 
net is shirred from the waist almost to 
the knees, where it cuts into panels 
edged with deep yellow lace, opening 











EVENING GOWN OF DOTTRD NET 


of white taffeta, on which 
narrow pink ribbon is sewed 
to form large, slightly ir- 
regular checks. The bodice 
is shirred from the waist to 
the shoulders, and has a 
shirred bertha which is fitted 
to the lines of the shoulders 
and neck, and edged around 
the scallops with narrow 
white lace. This gown has 
a slight train, and is one of 
the many dainty creations 
in which Miss Russell ap- 
pears as ‘‘ Miss Hobbs.’’ 


2 

HE accordion-plaited 
house gown, shown in 

the illustration to the left, is 
made of pale blue gauze, 
with a loose jacket of yel- 
low Brussels lace, short and 
loose in the back, and form- 
ing long ends which reach to the foot in 
front. The sleeves have an insertion of the 
lace from the shoulders to the wrists. A belt 
of rose-colored antique satin ribbon passes 
around the waist to the front of the bodice, 





OF BLACK CREPE DE CHINE 


and is arranged to form a large bow near the | 


throat, where it falls in gracefully with the 
lace, giving an extremely artistic appearance 
to the gown. 

The very elegant gown of black crépe de 
chine and black Irish lace, illustrated above, 
is made with alternate bands of shirred crépe 
and lace about five inches deep, which fit to 


the figure closely from the shoulders to below | 
the knees, where they meet three flounces of | 
the crépe, each one of which is edged with | 


narrow black lace. The sleeves are trimmed 
with alternate stripes of the crépe and the 
lace arranged to match the rest of the gown. 


GUARANTY COUPON POO 
THE ‘, Cushion Button 
Hose Supporter 
Te GUARANTEED to the Dealer & 
and User against imperfections 
Loox ror THe Name ow Every Loor 














This Yellow 
Coupon is on 
Every Pair— 
It’s a ready 
Identifi- 
cation. 








Cushion 
Button 


HOSE 


SUPPORTER 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS 


No Stitching in the Elastic 
OF ALL DEALERS 


Sample pair, by 
mail, 25 cts. 
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Look for the Name ** VELVET GRIP” on E Loop 
GEORGE FROST CO., Senton sind 





The DeLong 


Hook and Eye—for the peaceful 
or spry— 

Will prevent all embarrassed 
confusion ; 


And will stop all the gaps—in 


your gowns or your wraps— 
And will hold like a foregone 
conclusion. 


| 
} 
x | See that 
over another shirred flounce | 
edged with a smaller flounce | 


hump? 


The DeLong 
Hook ana Eye 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfrs. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





New Styles Now on Sale 


HsW. 


Corded Corset 


WAISTS 


FOR LADIES 


Perfect fitting—soft and comfortable—superior 
to any waist ever made. 


Satteen, with Pearl Buttons, $1.00 
Fine Twill, $1.25 
' Other Styles patiiee iti Siisses, 25¢ to 75¢ each 
At All Dry-Goods Stores 
GEO.C. BATCHELLER & CO., New York, Agents 


The Famous Lightning Needle 


TAPERED 








i 
Superior in Quality—New in Shape 
LIGHTNING NEEDLES are easy to thread, easy to sew with. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Case 


A NT to sell Lightning Needles in every home. 
GE s Will be poe nine times out of ten. Send for 


WANTED terms, circular and /ree sample. 
THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE COMPANY, 650 Broadway, New York 


[Te TEAR STRAIGHTA 
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‘AND ARE PERFECT 
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PILLOW TUBING 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY TH AUTHOR 


OWADAYS the small belongings of a woman’s dress are so important an adjunct of her 








costume as to necessitate great ingenuity on the part of the designer to produce 
something really novel. The prime requisites for these small belongings are 
soft materials, the new shaded velvets and ribbons, the jeweled beadings and the 
ornamental buckles which are on sale everywhere. The designs given on this 
page have been arranged to suit all tastes, and any one of them will add materially to the 
effect of the new or the remodeled spring gown. The vest fronts are intended to wear with 2 
the new jackets, which are apparently made for just such accessories. A CHIFFON BOA Sort SitK SASH 
a“ 
Vest oF LACE AND CLOTH VEST FRONT FOR TAILOR Sull Sort SILK VEST FRONT TIGHT-FITTING VEST BLACK AND WHITE YOKE 





WHITE BROADCLOTH BOLERO YOKE OF LACE AND VELVET HAND-MADE COLLARS BOLERO OF LACE OVER SILK A QUAINT LACE FICHU 





THE NEW CLOTH SLEEVES SIX OF THE NEWEST CUFFS COLLAR OF WHITE SILK Two VERY DRESSY SLEEVES 





| 


LACE AND VELVET FRONT A RIBBON GARNITURE CRAVAT OF SOFT SILK TRIMMING OF LACE AND VELVET WAIST DRAPERY OF SILK 





ey | 


GIRDLE OF TWISTED VELVET ROSETTES OF RIBBON VELVET SILK ROSETTES WITH ENDS 





THREE NEW JACKET COLLARS 
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Will issue and Mail Free, on application, their 


Spring and Summer 
Fashion Catalogue 


No. 96 A 


It will be fully illustrated and descriptive of their 
various departments, including 





Children’s 
Suits and Outer Garments 
Shoes, Underwear, Corsets 
Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas 
Men’s Furnishings 
Upholstery, Rugs, Linens 
Silks, Dress Goods 
Trimmings and Ribbons 











Enabling purchases to be made by mail as satisfac- 
torily, and at the same prices, as in person. 


Orders Filled Promptly 
{ West Twenty-Third Street, NEW YORK 
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Write for Free Samples 
and Our 1900 Descriptive Booklet 


This cut represents one of our Dress Skirts made of 


Merritt’s Famous 


Lustre Wool 
Material 


Stylish garments perfectly made 
from our many different materials, 








TO YOUR ORDER 
AT FACTORY PRICES 


** TAILOR- 
MADE 
FINISH ”’ 


Ask your dealer to see an assortment of our goods. 
Don’t let him sell you 
“SOMETHING JUST AS GOOD” 


We weave and finish all goods we sell. Our 
own tailors make them into garments. Hence, 
we guarantee all our productions. Address 


GEORGE MERRITT & Co. 
(Woolen Manufacturers) 


807 W. Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SPRING WEDDING 


|| Invitations and Announcements 


Engraved on Copper Plate 
Latest Styles, Finest Papers, Full set of samples on request 











WE WILL ENGRAVE A MON- 


ARTISTIC OGRAM (ot over 3 letters), 


choice of five exclusive de- 


MONOGRAM signs, and furnish two quires 


paper, stamped, and two pac ks 
STATIONERY envelopes, —. All in a 

handsome box, expressage 
prepaid, with 


Monogram Stamped in any Plain Color, $1.25 
In Gold, Silver or yoo onze, . . 3.40 
In Ifluminated Work (two colors), . . 1.50 
Handsome Sample Book of Monograms mailed for 10 cents, 
which can be deducted from first order. 
Finest Quality Engraved Visiting Cards 


Including Copper Plate. Latest Styles. T5e for 50. $1.00 
fer 100, Samples free. 


ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 155 N, 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















We Guarantee 


That which no Paris 
dealer will of French 
goods, that our 


Black and Colored 


TAFFETA 
SILKS 


Will wear well, look like new all the time 
they are worn, and that they are the 


Richest in Appearance 


For the price, on the market. Look on the 
selvedge for the word 


“Stirling” 


Compare these Silks with any others and you will be 
convinced of their superiority. 


For Sale by All Leading Dealers ‘ 
STIRLING SILK MFG. CO., New York 


d 
WEDDING "Yxnouncemenrs 
Enprorel in the Latest Approved Styles 


Samples, prices and booklet of usage sent free on application. 
Mail orders filled promptly. Franklin Printing Co., Louisville, BY¢ 


IF YOU KNOW A508.) i 


them to write for a free specimen copy of the monthly 


Magazine of Poetry, New York City 
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SL poe AY? I ERNST 
TWENTY OF THE NEW SPRING HATS ¢ 


FROM DESIGNS BY VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHARINE VAUGHAN a. 


Toreador hat with pom- 
pons of plisse chiffon 
and silk pierced with two 
pointed quills. 


Poke-shaped hat trim 
med with two feathers 
and a velvet bow. Chou 
and strings of chiffon. 


Straw toque with Louis 
XVI bow of velvet rib 
bon, and wreath of small 
roses at one side. 


Round sailor hat, faced 
with flowers and trimmed 
with Empire wreath and 
chou of ribbon. 


Girl’s Leghorn hat, 
shepherd’s p tos , simply 
trimmed with Black vel- 
vet ribbon. 


Draped toque of straw 
and plisse mousseline de 
soie fastened with a high 
bow of velvet. 


Toque with plisse 
chiffon, bell-shaped 
crown. Entire brim and 
bow of chiffon. 


Shape @ /a Napoleon. 
The trimming consists 
of a pair of wings clasped 
by a buckle. 


Round toque of coarse 
straw. Brim covered 
with wings, two bird~ 
forming entire trimming. 


Little girl’s hat trim- 
med with field flowers, 
tied with stiffly wired 
velvet ribbon. 


arf 
as 


; 
| 


« 


Capote of straw ; entire 
side covered with wild 
roses. Large bow of vel- 
vet on crown, 


Picture hat of white 
straw with velvet facing. 
Ostrich feathers caught 
with a jet cabochon. 


Bonnet toque of straw 
faced with jet, and trim- 
med with a large gauze 
butterfly. 


PE! 


Sailor hat with loosely 
sprayed wreath of flow- 
ers, and chou of velvet 
fastened to the crown. 


Marie Stuart bonnet 
trimmed with bluets, 
rasses, ribbon and chif- 
on, Strings of velvet. 


| 


| ming consists of a stiff 
} round rosette. 
= 


Toque with crown of 
ft lace over chiffon, finish- 
NS ing in front with bow 


and two curving quills. 


Round toque of soft 
Milan straw. The trin- 


Straw hat with Tam 
o’Shanter crown trim- 
med with bow of velvet 
and two stiff quills. 


Pompadour hat of 
coarse straw trimmed 
with velvet through 
which a quill is thrust. 


Wi [/aal 


Hat trimmed with crépe 
de chine fastened with a 
buckle, from which 
spring two wings. 


Ralston 
Health 
Club 


If members of the Ralston 
Health Club (past or present), 
or any persons interested in its 
work, will send their address, they 
will receive official information 
of value, and a large sample 
package of Malt Breakfast Food. 

This is the only breakfast 
cereal combining the health-giv- 
ing properties of malt and the 
strength of the choicest entire 
wheat. It is most delicate and ¢ 
delicious. Sold by high-class grocers. 


Interesting Booklet on request 


THE MALTED CEREALS CO. 
Box 429, Burlington, Vt. 


: Ask your Decorator for 








RICHARD E.THIBAUT’S 
20th Century 


WALL PAPERS 


600 artistic designs in the newest 
colorings to select from. It will pay 
you to look at our samples before 
you buy. Prices range from 5c., 6c., 
7c. and up to 4oc. per roll. 


A Representative Wanted in every town 
where our Wall Papers are not handled to 
sell on commission from large sample books. 
Write for Particulars. 


Established for over 20 years 


: 
RICHARD E. THIBAUT 
48-50-52 E. 13th St., near Broadway 
NEW YORK 


: The Largest Wall Paper House in the World 5 


Pears 


Soap is not only the best in all 
the world, for toilet and bath, 
but also for shaving. Pears 
was the inventor of shaving 
stick soap. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 


FOR BINDING DRESSES THERE IS NOTHING 
EQUAL TO A GOOD BRAID. 


GOFF’S BRAIDS se BEST MADE 
I Ask For AND INSIST ON HAVING | 


XQ 
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D. GOFF & SONS, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


MARRIAGE 


Invitations, Announcements 
At Home and Church Cards 


RECEPTION and TEA CARDS 
DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


The Soctety Stationers 


Mail orders 
recetbe special attention 





New York 
26 West 23d Street 


to write for our a6 page free . 
PAYS Tells how men with small capi 
can make money with a Magic 


Lantern or . 
McALLISTER, Nfe. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York 
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TRADE 
The Famous Shoes for Women 


SOLD IN 2000 CITIES AND TOWNS 


In whatever part of the 
country you buy Queen 
Quality Shoes you find 
the same high ¢ uality, 
the same perfect fit, 
the same comfort 
the same beautiful 
models. For street, 
dress, house, out- 


ing; all at $3.00 


one price, . 


(Oxfords, $2.50) 







Vast - color eyelets, 
that never grow 
brassy,are used 
exclusively. 


or Storm 
Ween Our Catalogue 
Illustrates and describes 
our many styles. Sent FREE 
with address of local dealer. 
Shoes sent, prepaid, for... . $3.25 


(Oxfords, $2.75) 


THOS. G. PLANT CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


P. S.— Price in Canada, $8.75 (Oxfords, $8.00) 








FIGGINS & SEITER: 


Fine ChinaRich Cut Glass 





LADIES ARE INTERESTED 


In purchasing the dainty pieces of fine china 
or glass for their dresser or the replenishing 
of the china closet complete, and at prices 


‘14 LESS THAN ELSEWHERE’’ 


For the convenience of our out-of-town custom- 
ers we will mail, free, our superbly illustrated 
catalogue with color sheets. Ask for No. 10G. 


50-54 West 22d Street, New York City 





























have all the rich beauty of solid 
» They ozo fully illuetrated in cur 


, free nest. 

eT tkting deniers coll Wallace bocds 

R. WALLACE AND SONS MFG. CO. 
ALLINGFORD, CONN. 


STORES IN 
NewYork, Chicago, San Francisco, London 


- ) * 





| other disagreeable excrescences. 
| early and get your beauty sleep before mid- 


| most delicate hands. 
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. we ee eer Rt Foe * 
By Margaret E. Sangster 
Questions of general interest to girls will be cheerfully answered, but inquirers must give their full names 


and addresses. 


gg 
If | Should Tell You that, as a rule, country 


girls do not take so much exercise, and have 
not so much strength and health as city girls, 
some of you might think me mistaken. I am 
sure that I am right in thinking they do not, 
and I wish to impress on you who have the 
whole wide world at your doors, are not pent 


| up in brick and mortar, and have every 
| opportunity to be both well and beautiful, 
| the need of fresh air and plenty of it. 
| girl likes to look in her glass and see a pretty 


Every 


face there, and she is justified in her enjoy- 
ment, for God meant her to be lovely, and 
appreciation of what He has given her is not 
mere vanity. A sallow skin, a complexion 
punctuated with blemishes, dull eyes, flaccid 
muscles and a listless and languid air were 
never bestowed by the Lord; they are the 
result of neglect of His gifts. Nobody should 
surpass a country girl in a fine carriage of 
head and shoulders, in a free, graceful walk, 
and in beauty of complexion. Let me tell 
you some open secrets of beauty. 


In the First Place, you must not wear tight 
corsets. I have no objection to comfortable 


| and easy-fitting corsets, which support the 


weight of the skirts, but the laces must not 
be tightly drawn. I once knew a rosy, 
plump, splendidly healthy girl who was 
ashamed of her size, poor thing, and she not 


| only squeezed herself into the nearest resem- 
| blance to an hour-glass which she could 


possibly achieve, but actually slept in her 
corsets for three entire years, at the end of 
which period she died of what used to be 
called galloping consumption. That was 
many years ago. I don’t believe there is a 
girl in my great circle of friends who would 
or could be so silly and wicked. But some 
girls do wear their gowns too tight, and lose 


| the beauty of a lissom, graceful figure in 


consequence. Give your lungs room 
expand, and learn to breathe deeply. 


to 


Plenty of Fresh Air at Night is another indis- 
pensable prescription for beauty. Remember 
that you must have your windows open both 
at top and bottom. If you do not like a 
draft upon the bed, make a folding screen 
for protection. Any girl may do this for 
herself. All she needs is an old-fashioned 
two-leaved clothes-horse, over which she may 
fasten silesia with small brass-headed nails, 
or if she prefer she may paste on it a pretty 
paper to match that of her room. Begin with 
an inch or two if you have been sleeping in a 
close room, and gradually increase the space 
of your open window, always keeping an extra 


| cover at the foot of the bed for the chilly 


time which comes toward morning. 


Take a Cold Sponge Bath every morning, 
girls, and let every bit of the body be rubbed 
quickly with plenty of soap and water, and 
then follow with thorough friction with a 
rough towel, and you will be freshened up 
for the day. At night you must never fail to 
wash your face with tepid water and a good 
quality of toilet soap, making a free lather, 
which you will rinse off completely, drying 
the face with a soft towel. Perseverance in 
this course will drive away pimples and 
Go to bed 


night. You will sleep the better for the thor- 
ough face-washing. Do not be afraid to use 
soap upon your face, rub it well into the 
pores, and be equally thorough in the rinsing 


| process, using soft water whenever it is pos- 


sible to do so. 


| Advocate for All Girls, both in town and 
country, plenty of exercise in the home. 
Nothing can surpass housework for develop- 
ing the chest and giving rounded arms and 
a sense of vigor. Make your beds first, 
letting them have a sufficiency of air and sun. 
Learn to make bread—a firm, well-kneaded 
loaf is a credit to any young woman. Don’t 
be afraid to sweep and dust; even dish- 
washing, which most girls dislike, may be 
turned into one of the pleasantest tasks of the 
day, and with a little care will not hurt the 
But, girls, housework 
is not enough. Every day, rain or shine, 
cold or warm, fog or wind, whatever the 
conditions of the weather and the climate, you 
must spend at least two hours in active exer- 
cise out-of-doors. Walk two or three miles 
a day regularly, and if you have the oppor- 
tunity play tennis or golf, or do something 
else which will necessitate your being in the 
open air. Work in the garden if you choose, 
but resolve that you will go out-of-doors, and 
stay out-of-doors, two hours every day, by 
daylight, and if you spend the time in walk- 
ing be sure that you wear sensible shoes. 

All the bathing, the exercise and the sleep 
I enjoin will do you not one bit of good, 
so far as beauty is concerned, unless you 
have that which makes woman lovable and 
lovely—a quiet mind and a serene temper. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


& 


“ A Heart at Leisure from Itself, to soothe and 
sympathize,’’ a cheerful disposition, a trust- | 
ful confidence in the Heavenly Father, will | 
redeem a plain face, and the lack of these 
will rob a beautiful face of charm. Our | 
bodies are houses in which we dwell, and the | 
inhabitant has a great deal to do with the | 
house. Every young girl’s face should be a 
transparency through which shines a pure | 
white soul, as a lamp through a shade. 
Thought and feeling make the countenance, 
and character inscribes itself on the very | 
motions and gestures of the body. 


Popular Girls are Those who possess mag- 
netism and tact, and are not too self- 
absorbed and self-considerate. The founda- 
tion of popularity is altruism—what the Bible 
calls looking on the things of others. When 
a girl writes to me that she is unpopular, and 
that people neither notice nor care for her, I | 
can tell her only this, that she must cease 
at once to think about herself and begin to 
think more about her neighbors if she really 
wishes to be popular. 





Some Girls are Very Complacent over their | 
candor. Now let me whisper to you, that 
while you must invariably speak the truth, 
you are not always called upon to indulge 
in brutal and officious truth-telling at the 
expense of kindness. You may be perfectly 
sincere, yet not go into society armed with a 
club with which to knock your acquaintances 
down. Nor are you to be always acting the 
role of a self-appointed policeman. You 
need not tell your friend that you do not like 
her new hat and that its shape does not suit 
her head. She has the hat and must wear it. 
You need not interfere with another friend 
though she come late to church. Her own | 
family can speak to her about this. The 
popular girl is never intrusive. She saysa 
sweet and pleasing thing if she honestly can, 
or else she remains silent. And this is but 
saying that a popular girl cannot get along 
without being a sensible girl. Dear girls, 
there are better things than being popular; 
do not try to be so at the expense of any fine 
quality. Be your best always, and make 
your lives a blessimg to others. Let popu- 
larity come if it will, but never set it in the 
first place, as a thing to seek. 


Speaking of a Working-Girls’ Club the other 
day, one of my girls said: ‘‘ We have not had | 
a leader lately, and it makes a great differ- 
ence. Last winter we had two or three very 
strong girls in our club. They were leaders, 
and each of them had fifteen or twenty friends 
who followed her and did as she said. The 
club flourishes better and is better attended 
when it has good leadership.’’ These words 
made me think. What are the peculiar 
qualities which make a girl lead? I suppose 
some of you can explain them to me better 
than Icanto you. I fancy the girl who leads 
must have resolution, and not be weak, vacil- 
lating, nor infirm of purpose. I think she 
must make quick decisions and stand by them. 
She must be a girl one can trust. She must 
have force, and energy, and pluck, and when 
she sets out to do a thing she must do it 
thoroughly. Such a girl cannot belong to the 
great throng of followers: she leads. We 
may not all lead, nor need we regret it too 
much, since it is a good thing to be a brave 
and loyal follower; to see your banner in the 
van, and march after it, through brier and 
fen, until you reach the goal. 


1 Did Not Mean to make any clever girl 
think, when a while ago I said that a young 
writer must read good authors as the founda- 
tion of style, that one must copy a style. 
Just as when a girl associates with polite and 
well-bred persons she insensibly acquires 
elegance of manner, she absorbs the finer 
qualities of the authors she reads. She 
grows familiar with rich and beautiful 
words, and her vocabulary is enlarged, and 
little by little she receives something intan- 
gible but very real from the poet, or the 
novelist, or the historian—something which 
feeds her mind very much as bread feeds her 
body. Some of the most conspicuous among 
the successful authors—Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Stevenson and others—have been 
omnivorous readers. You need not think 
that you~ will ever write well unless you 
read a great deal and wisely. 


About Being A: . my dear, let me re- 
mind you especially that in the family there is 
often a temptation to be over-emphatic. It is 
never worth while, dear child, to talk in 
italics, nor too strenuously to insist on one’s 
own point of view. I was a very young girl, 
and inclined to be extremely insistent on 
having my own way, when a wise old lady 
said to me: ‘‘ You know, dear, you can keep 
your own opinion, without always expressing 
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Buy Your Goods 
Direct “2 MILL 


Cheviots, Serges, 
Broadcloths and 
Cassimeres in all 
the latest patterns 
and shades. 


They are fine new g00ds, 
sec 











not “mill ends” nor “ see: 
onds,” and are sold to you 
for at least 


Y/3 less 


than you can get them else. 
where. Gus geen, 54 ins, 
wide, from _ 90c. to $1.59 
per yard. These goods are 
nicest quality and are the 
correct thing for 


GOLF, BICYCLE 
OUTING and 
'T ailor-Made SUITS 


Samples by mail free, 





















You judge the quality 
yourself. cut any 
length desired. Save re- 





tailer’s and jobber’s profits 
by dealing direct with us, 


Tilton Woolen Mill 
Tilton, N. H, 









































Keing Disconnected in Front, with Elastic Gores at sides 


Cannot Break at the Waist Line 


This exclusive flexible feature insures comfort, re 
tention of shape, exceptional wear, and the snug, 
smooth adjustment indispensable to handsome 
gowning. Wherethe CRESCO is not kept 1.00 
by dealers it will be sent, postpaid, for $ 


Drab or White. Long, Short or Medium Length ) 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, , 


PERFECT .xxa 


HAIR | 


WE OFFER 5000 SWITCHES © 


Made of a fine grade of } 
hair, imported direct from P 


5100] 























16-in. 1% oz. all Long- 
Hair Switches, . . 


20-in. 2 oz. all Long- 
Hair Switches, . . 


2.50 


r Switches, . . 3.00 
t6-te. 1p or oe lank 100 


Others from $2.50 to $15.00. We 
match any shade of hair, fill mail 
orders promptly, and send prepaid 
on receipt of sample of hair 
price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for our beautiful new 
catalogue, illustrating latest styles 
of Pompadours, Bangs, Waves, 
and everything pertaining to Hair 
Goods and Hair Dressing. 


THE YVETTE 
202 Sixth Avenue, New York 


a 


























“ : 
“Daisy Queen” 
One of the latest and 
most lasting 
are of 


perfumes. 
, fy 
a the highest 


quality ; a selec 
tion is simply a mattet 
of preference. : 
Sold by all dealers, or Lapp & COFF 
sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 24 Barclay St., New ¥ 
for $2.25, 1 Samples 


— 
50 WOOLVERTON & CO., Osage, lows __ 


any size, in latest 
STOP. STAMMERING 
ole oon ote 



























style 
pt or roman, only abe, 


Calling 
ir boc Wedding Inv 
or '° le 
for $3.50 up. 








it.” I have never forgotten her words. 





Write for our new iMlustrated “The Origin om, oe 
of ”" Gent FREE to stammer’, 

tievlars treatment, for 6 cents, in stamps, to cover POM 
The Lewis School for Siammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, 


























When you buy either Bias Velveteen 
or Bias Brush-Edge Skirt Bindings, 
look on the back. : 

If you don’t find the trade-mark 
S: H: & M: stamped on the back, or 
printed on the label, refuse it. It isn’t 
the best. 


No other skirt 
sightly, so elegant, 
wear out. 


No other fits every curve of the 
skirt so perfectly. 


No other is made in so wide a variety 
of stylish shades. 


bindings are so 
or so hard to 


And no other—no matter who tells 
you so—is ‘‘ just as good.” 


Al all leading dry-goods stores. 
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Ferris Good Sense Corset 


j Waist, No. 717, ts specially 





designed for growing girls. 





The clasp is made 
of the most flexible 
steel, giving perfect 
support without re- 


The bust 
is soft; the shoulder 
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striction. 


strapskeepthefigure 
erect and graceful. 
Every feature of 
every Ferris Waist 
improves the beau- 
ty, health and com- 
; fort of the wearer. 





Send for the Ferris 





Book of Living 
Models. 


Free. 


FERRIS 


Good Sense Corset Waists 


Are sold by all leading retailers. Do not take substitutes. 
Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75 ; Misses’, 50c. to $1. Children’s, 5c. to 5oc. 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York 






























Crescent 
mi | Bicycles 


FOR 1900 


COLUMBIAS 



























HE Columbia Chainless, by reason of its cleanliness and 

the small care necessary to its maintenance in perfect 
order, is rapidly adding new recruits to cycling and inspiring 
thousands of old riders with renewed enthusiasm for the health- 





























Our new COASTER BRAKE, applicable to both chainless 
and chain machines, is another feature for 1900 that will 














$5.00 extra. 



























COMPANY 









00 A familiar wheel with bicycle 
| riders in every part of the United 
nal States is the 
ie St lt 
-yles 
on erin 
Hair “ Built 
like a 

York 4 watch. 
=} :Dicycle 

It has become so within a shorter 
: Space of time than any other 

wheel, because only the very best 

material enters into its construc- 

tion, much of which is made ful pastime and sport. 

Specially to meet the require- 
_ ments of critical customers. ; 
lew please old riders and make new ones. 
selec { 
vatter A package of Sterling Playing Columbia, Hartford, Stormer and Pennant 

Cards of beautiful design and chain wheels for t900 contain many new and 
i good quality will be mailed upon : 
w York receipt of 10 two-cent stamps. - exclusive features. 
—_" Prices: $75, $60, $50, $35, $30, $25 
tyle AMERICAN [LE C od , , 2 , , 
he, BICY' Columbia and Stormer catalogues FREE of any Columbia or 
ies fret W Stormer dealer, or by mail for two cents each, 
— estern Wheel Sales Dept. 
a re CHICAGO, ILL. 
“on Eastern Office: 36 Warren Street, New York 
TOU 














AND HARTFORDS!' 











EAR after year has seen 

the rise of CRESCENT 
fame and popularity, until 
to-day it rests far above the 
plane of doubtful values. 
No other wheel has been.so 
widely accepted or so popu- 
larin prices. Crescent value 
is instantly recognized, while 
Crescent prices are known 
by theirfairnessand firmness. 





SEND FOR CRESCENT 
CATALOGUE FOR 1900 











AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 


Western Wheel Sales Department 


501 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill, 
36 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 






























Mellins 
Food at ae 





INCLOSE you a picture 
of my baby, Mira Bennor 
Warner, and you can see 
what a plump child she is. 1 
tried different foods and steril- 
ized milk, and nothing agreed 
with her but Mellin’s Food. 
Baby is over a year old and has 
never been sick, even when cut- 
ting her eight teeth. I feel so 
grateful for having the food to 
use that I wanted to send you 
one of baby’s pictures. I always 
call her a Mellin’s Food baby 
and highly recommend it to 
every one. 
Mrs. Chas. A. Warner 
Putnam, Conn, 
Send for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO. 
Boston, Mass. 

























A Blessing 


VYtELos to every 
motion. Made of 
knitted elastic 
fabric, with knitted 
tubular straps at- 
tached to the garment, 
which support pants, 
drawers or skirts di- 
rectly from the shoul- 
ders like suspenders. 
This prevents all strain on the buttons and button- holes. 


** Ventilating and Healthful ’’ 


Sizes, for Boys and Girls, 2 to 13 years of age. 
If your dealer does not carry the “ EZ" Waist, send 25e. to the selling agents, 


Birdsey, Somers & Co., 349 Broadway, New York | 





Rubens Infa 






No Trouble 


No Buttons 


Pat. Nov. 13, ‘04—Nov. 15, ‘95. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It | 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 


preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children, Get them at once. Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. Tf he 
n’t keep t write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
the hearts of thousands of mothers 
re we want it accessible to all the world, and 

no child ought to be without it. 
They are made in merino, wool, and silk and wool, to fit from 
birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 

Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


BE. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


Baby Outf 





—all patterns used. Sent for 85 
cents. Short clothes, same price. 
Full directions and Latest Styles. 


A nice stocking pattern sent with each set. 
COMBINATION PATTERN ©0., 12 Poultney, Vt. 





to Children | 


nt Shirt 


THE 


ITS MOTHER 


By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 


All inquirers must give their full names and addresses, 


Ba 
Tiny Rosettes of Baby Ribbon are sold 


ready made. A cluster of them is put ona 
baby’s bonnet, or one is used to loop up each 
sleeve of the baby’s dress, and a third placed 
on one side of the yoke in front. 


A New Silver Cup for the baby has 
scenes illustrating the nursery rhymes 
engraved on it. One shows the cat furiously 
playing the fiddle on one side, and the cow 
jumping over the moon on the other. 


A Sleeve for a Boy’s Blouse is made with 


| a small box-plait on the outside of the arm 
| and plain underneath. 
| ered into a cuff, about four inches deep, at 


The fullness is gath- 


the wrist. This has three or four small but- 


| tons in a row on the outside. 


Military Braid, with a picot edge that may 
be twisted into any design by pulling a 
centre cord, is much used for trimming boys’ 
cloth suits. It may be formed into the frogs 
that are used for the front of the military 
coats, and for the cuffs as well. 


Commendation. Do not forget to praise 
the children, particularly when it is evident 
that they are trying to do right. We all like 
to feel that our efforts are appreciated, and 
children require as much encouragement and 
praise as we do. They are neither stronger 
nor wiser than their elders. 


Sewing Materials should be carried on a 
journey taken with children. A _ spool of 
black and one of white cotton, needles, 
thimble and darning cotton will often be 
found useful. An accidental tear or a rip 
in a glove spoilsthe most tidy toilette, but 
may be quickly remedied if all the materials 

| needed are at hand. 


A House Jacket is an admirable device 
for saving a boy’s coat by giving him a 
lighter one to wear at home. These jackets 
are made of matelassé, light cloth or flannel, 
and are lined. A particularly pretty one, 
which may be used also as a golf jacket, is 
| of bright red cloth with a collar of vivid 
green, which contrasts well with the scarlet. 


Puzzle Books to Cut Out afford amuse- 
| ment to little children who like to play with 
| paper and scissors. Either ‘‘ The House We 
Live In’’ or ‘‘ The Book of Trades’’ would 
give them many moments-of quiet employ- 
ment. To do the work neatly is an educa- 
tion to eye and hand. The Kindergarten 
Paper Cutting costs forty-five cents a box, 
and is useful for the same purpose. 


Galatea Collars for Sailor Suits, both 
for boys and girls, have a plain centre of a 
solid color, navy blue, red, pink or brown 
edged with a broad band of white, about 
three inches wide, on which are stitched 
three narrow bands of the color. Another 
| pretty style has a white centre with a colored 
border, on which are stitched three rows of 
white tape, the ends crossing and interlacing 
at the corners. The shields are white with a 
naval device embroidered on them to match 
the color in the collar. 


Dressing a Wound. Whenachild rushes 
in from play with hand or face covered with 
blood, wash the part with cold water and 

| press the finger over the bleeding point. 
This closes the cut vessels and helps to stop 
the flow of blood. Dip a piece of soft gauze 
or old linen in water that has been boiled 
and cooled. Lay it over the cut and fasten it 
on with a narrow strip of cotton wound 
around and around; slit the end of this band- 
age and tie it around the part. Leave the 
dressing undisturbed for two days, unless 
the blood stains through. The uncontrollable 
curiosity of the surgeon is said to be one of 
the reasons why wounds do not heal readily. 
Nature will do the work of healing if only 
the wound is let alone. 





Bonbons for Favors. The prettiest gifts 
| for a children’s party are the dainty bonbon 
cases that may be procured in so many 
fantastic shapes and filled with candy: 
different musical instrumerits, as drums, 
banjos, flutes, guitars, violins, mandolins 
and tambourines; fruit of several kinds, 
apples, looking quite good enough to eat and 
of many varieties, pears, oranges, tomatoes, 
| potatoes; little blue barrels with Dutch 
| ornamentation, boxes with quaint French 
| figures, helmets, jockey caps and soldiers’ 
headgear, tall silk hats, cunning slippers, 
high-heeled and pointed-toed; fish, peacocks, 


alligators, turtles, elephants and other 
animals; watering-pots, pails, pianos and 
clocks. Something may be found to delight 
every little guest, whether boy or girl. 
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Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes to Miss Scovil, care of THE Lapigs’ Home JouRNAL, will be answered by mail. 


= 


Silk Bibs. The newest bibs for babies 
are made of white or cream washing silk 
embroidered with silk. They are scalloped 
around the edge or finished with a narrow 
edging of Valenciennes lace. There is an 
interlining of Canton flannel. 

A Typewriter 


especially adapted to 


children, and which would be useful to any | 


one, may be procured for a dollar and a half. 
The paper is held firmly and the process of 
inking the type is a very simple one. There 
is little to get out of order in the machine. 


The Nursery Chair Seats may be cov- 
ered with an imitation leather which comes a 
yard wide and costs_Jéss than a dollar a yard. 
It may be put on with leather-covered nails 
to match it, in tan, red, brown or dark green. 
The marks of sticky fingers are easily re- 
moved from it with a damp cloth. 


A Table Bib which effectually protects the 


dress is made with a quilted pad underneath 
the linen bib that absorbs any fluid spilled 
before it can reach the clothing. The pad is 
not clumsy, as it only coversthe chest. White 
table oilcloth makes a serviceable feeding- 
bib. The edges may be pinked, as it is diffi- 
cult to bind them neatly. 


A New Buckle has been invented for 
fastening boys’ knickerbockers at the knee. 
It looks like an ordinary buckle, the strap of 
cloth being passed through it, but underneath 
is a bar of metal with an eye which fits on a 
metal point sewed on the other end of the 
strap. This permits the buckle to be clasped 
and unclasped, like a glove, without dis- 
turbing the band. 


Weak Ankles and Flat Feet are often 
found together. A shoe is sold which cor- 
rects both defects, supporting the ankle, and 
by an ingenious device raising the instep 
also. A flexible frame surrounds the ankle 
but does not press against the ankle-bone. 
The shoes are made in tan, russet, goatskin 
or black dongola, and do not differ in out- 
ward appearance from ordinary shoes. 


Sailor Suits of white serge are pretty 
for boys and girls for the spring and summer. 
The shields and collars may be of blue cash- 
mere with a spray of oak leaves and acorus 
embroidered in front and on the left arm in 
white silk, instead of the crowns and anchors 
that have been used for so long. For boys 
the trousers are made full and gathered in at 
the knee with an elastic, the fullness falling 
over the band and concealing it. 


Shoes for Evening Wear are pretty and 
dainty. There are pink, blue and white kid 
tops, foxed with black patent leather, for 
little girls. The foxing prevents the shoe 
from soiling as quickly as if the delicate 
color were used for the whole shoe. 
pers are made altogether of the tinted kid. 
Boys of all ages wear black patent leather 
pumps, or slippers, which do for house wear 
when the first gloss has disappeared. 


The Baby’s Basket. An untrimmed flat 
wicker basket for the baby’s toilet belongings 
may be obtained for sixty-five cents. It can 


be covered at home with dotted muslin over | 


pink, blue, green or yellow. Silkoline 
makes an inexpensive covering. The basket 
should contain a powder box and puff, a little 
porcelain box of vaseline, a soapbox and 
soap, two small washcloths made of old soft 
linen, and two soft towels. The cushions at 
the sides should be filled with large and 
small safety-pins. One pocket may hold a 
bunch of absorbent cotton, the other an old 
linen handkerchief. 


Patience in Children. Do not be too pitiful | 


and too sympathetic when the children meet 


with small injuries, bumps and blows, and | 
Teach them to | 


trifling disappointments. 
bear them bravely as part of the day’s expe- 


rience. ‘‘ Bea brave boy; the pain will soon 
be over’’; ‘‘ Never mind, darling, this little | 


hand isn’t hurt and the other will soon be 
well,’’ are more bracing, and in the end more 
soothing to the lacerated feelings of the small 
sufferers than the compassion which encour- 
ages him or her to make much of the injury. 
Complaints of pain or discomfort should 
always be investigated; they may mean 
something serious and never should be dis- 
regarded. Young children seldom complain; 
it is left to the mother’s watchfulness to dis- 
cover when there is anything amiss with 
them. When the cause is obvious and tem- 
porary they should be encouraged to bear the 
pain of mind or body as cheerfully as pos- 
sible, and to make the least instead of the 
most of it. 


Slip- | 
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Little Feet That T oe-In 


This awkward habit can be completely 
cured by wearing our “ Toe-In” Shoes 


Nothing unsightly, look like any othershoe. 


Prices, $2.00 to $3.50 


According to size 


Also shoes to prevent or cure 
** Bow-Legs,” ‘‘ Flat-Foot,” and 
to strengthen Weak Ankles. 


Cost but a trifle more than ordinary shoes 


So superior is our assort- 
ment of styles and sizes—so 
certain are we that we can 
always fit the foot and suit 
the customer, that we en- 
courage people to make our 
Shoe Department a test for 
all the store. 





If you have never enjoyed the advantages of cloth- 
ing children here, suppose you begin with Shoes. 


Our Cefotegms, sent for 4c. postage, tells how it 
can be done by mail. Has over 1000 Hlustration s, 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York 








A Ps 
WAIST 
Are THE BEST and 


Cost no more than the common kind. The M Waists 
have more good features than all others combined. 
All weight and strain is carried from the shoulders 
and not from the neck and arm-holes. 

Both neck and arms are trimmed with handsome, 
durable edging. 

Superior to anything wy uaee {, 
Made in two grag 

Sold every s- 
Please 4 


them. 
dealey 


hild’s waists. 
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, Handsome booklet, “ Three Black Kittens,” free for) 
4 2 cents postage. ) 

¢ 
Black Cat Stockings 


for Boys 
Warranted to 


Outwear 
Two Pairs of 
Ordinary Stockings 
Ask your dealer for Black Cat Stockings. If you can't get 
them, samples sent for 25 cents a pair. Give size and state 


if for boy, girl, lady or gentleman. Address 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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= NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hese for 10c. 


Cut off ragged feet, attach “Racine 
Feet" to legs of hosiery by our 
ne™ kave a pair of bees as Geet 
vea ose as 
as new. Cost only 10¢. 
and a few moments time. 

Racine Feet come in cot & 
ton, sizes § to 11, black of 
white. Price, 10 cents a pall; 
six pairs, 50 cents, prepaid. 
Booklet, “ The och 


oe Se 


Stoc kinette 
Stitch,” tells everything. 
= Sent free. Agents wanted. 
= H.S. BLAKE & CO., Department E, Racine, Wis- 
SEVERNA wux® 


-BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 
Complete outfit, 3 cut p 
infant's jong, or 3% first short clothes, full direction’ 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Ex t Mothers and 
scription New Maternity Wishesown free with pattems 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. ©. Bex 1265, BOSTON, Me* 
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NO 
SOOT 
NO oe 
SMOKE BURNS 
ordinary coal 
NO : 
oil (kerosene) 
ODOR without a wick, 
NO ow MRS. W. A. HARRIS 
1 ed . o 
DAN GER yy le | Wife of United States Senator of Kansas, says: 
Most like gas. “T have used Fairbank’s Fairy Soap for the last year for the * 
economical of i} \\ toilet, bath and fine laundry work, and it has been highly 
all ssnmes satisfactory. I prefer it to any other Soap for such use.” 
cooking stoves. 





6 Any one of these beautiful 

ree r 1C ures. art pictures, handsomely re- 

produced in colors from 

j original paintings owned by us, averaging 18x24 inches, on heavy plate stock, 

| ready for framing, mailed free for five (5) Fairbank’s FAIRY Soap Wrappers, 
| or seven 2c. stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing. 


In ordering please grve title of picture and your own 
name and address in full 


Address Dept. ‘‘A.” THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Th P ‘ is a complete revolution over the old-fashioned oilstove — no wick to become 
e Puritan charred, no grease; will do any kind of cooking or baking to perfection. It has 
larger burners than any other make, which are advantageous in quick cooking. The valves are 
arranged at the side to avoid the danger and discomfort of reaching over the hot flame. 


‘ ‘ is the handsomest stove on the market, made from the best material, 
The Puritan Wickless 


elegantly decorated, and every stove guaranteed absolutely safe and 
to give satisfaction. Why use gasoline when the PURITAN does the same work without danger, 
and is odorless and more economical? Write us for free catalogue and opinions of those who have 
them. If your dealer does not handle them, we will see that you are suppliet. 


The Cleveland Foundry Company 


71 Platt Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
CE LS ECS ESSER ES ESESESESESESE 
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Can Cook “2 FYE 
getiites, Great Majestic 

Combination 

Range i832 Sine 


combined in one. 


20 Varieties 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 











FOR HALF A DAY 


May be necessary after using some kinds of 
Stove Polish. 


Enameline 


Never smokes, is dustless and odorless. it is 





Are independent; can be used separately, or at 
same time. You can cook and heat water fur the 
entire house with either section; or prepare a 
banquet for forty with full ca ity of both sec- 
tions. Gas section uses half the gas of any gas 
range made; and the baking or roast is not cun- 
taminated with gas fumes. Majestic Raeges are 
entirely different and distinct from ali other 
cooking apparatus. Are made of indestructible 
MALLEABLE IRON and Steel; and will last a lifetime properly used. ‘The same reliable product 
as made by this Company the past NINE YEAKS. Every Range is made air tight; and no 
smoke or dust can escape—consequently range does its work in half the time with half the fuei. 
Ma ‘ ti Ra are made in ali styles and sizes: for coal, gas or wood, separately; and to 

yes 1c nges fit all conditions and every purse. Our fet, “A Model tchen,” 
SENT FREE! Half the bad cooking is the fault of defective flue and range arrangement. This 
booklet tells how a kitchen should be arranged to get best results from any range; tells all about 
Malieable Iron and Majestic Ranges. A postal brings it. Shall we send it? 


New York Saiesroom, Majestic Manufacturing Co. 238 Merman 3. 
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. put up in paste, cake or liquid form. Remember 
#4. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. that every package is guaranteed. 











git HOLDING YOUR NOSE 


ARTISTIC HOMES «-» 


How to Pian and POR 1900 1s setenet 
How to Build Them 








Building a Home 
ANYWHERE 
NORTH OR SOUTH 


It contains designs, plans and interiors of all-priced houses. Gives 
information on a 1000 and 1 points of interest you never thought of, but 
of vitalimportance. Highly artistic; easy to read; delightful to peruse. 
Pe: -~ 6 © sae Wu & 6° 28-8 O86 ee o « ae 
MODERN DWELLINGS — Book of Standard Designs and Plans in all 

leading styles, and unsurpassed for elegance,. ...... $1. 


HOMES AND BARNS — Book of low-cost houses, . . . 
GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 


WHY PAY $60.00 MORE 


For a surrey than is actually necessary? If you buya job as good from 
a dealer or agent he will charge you about that amount in commission. 





wF « 


. . 50c 
Sample 
Designs Free 























































Bay direct from our factory and save it. 
© are the largest manufacturers of Vehicles and Harness in the 
world selling to the consumer exclusively. —— \ 
t WE HAVE NO AGENTS Aiea 
| ~ We make 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of ZA wd \ 
‘ || harness and ship anywhere for examination, 
= : guesenteting safe eer You take no risk, as has fong- 
all our work is guarant as to quality, style and beta autos. < ri 4 spri aes 

ed 4 finish. You have the advantage of the largest — fn gy Fy ple ero 
oo Ne. 77 —Singic Surrey Stock in the country to select from. Don’t buy a curtains. storm apron, sum shade and fine 

- Ss. Price $17.50. Equal vehicle or harness of any kind until you get a free lamps, $185. As good as others sell for §50 
me. those selling for $10 more. copy of our large illustrated . more than our price. 
. Elkhart iage and Harness Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, Indiana 
air; 
- | Not One Cent to be Paid Until Tried 
ail R | A ! Any responsible person can get our 
vis. NEW PREMIER INCUBATOR 
ant dere send money after they are satisfied as to what it will do. Only a good machine can be sold this 

j d 5c. for handsome, illustrated catalogue. Columbia Incubator Co. 85 Adams St. Delaware City, Bel. 

DBE Best by Test—74 YEARS. Largest annual sale. By S gett pathette eung, tae on 0 tue incitent of the wee, Se 
erns We bud 4 millions Apple, whole-root graft 5 millions. WE PAY FREIGHT HE SOLDIER’S a avy F.- wants Se pawny a eee ae whe 
ations box and pack free, ask no money until safe arrival — Guarantee SaTIsFACTION. High 50 a, tometer with our Musical Bulletin. Bargain cTs. 
nd de uality—Not high price. Fruit Book free. Visit us. A - Lists and our new descriptive catalogue, for ——— 
eens 1400 acres Nursery. WY7E PAY CASH cach WEEK and Dansville, i. Y. DREAM OF HOME 
Mos 43,000 acres Orchards. want MORE salesmen. Stark, Mo., etc. Address ADAMS MUSIC CO., Dept. G, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Combined Baby Jumper 





Ornamental, indestructible, and a nursery necessity 
all the year. It is indispensable in hot weather 


For Lawn, Porch or Indoors 


It’s light — it’s cool — easily moved —it amuses and 
keeps baby healthy daytimes, and puts her to sleep 
at night; made into a chair or bed in a minute— 
saves buying a crib. You sew or read while baby 
entertains herself. Indorsed by physicians. A pic- 
ture book telling all about it — FreE. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 








Automatic Go-cart 


Baby not compelled to sit up 
as in other go-carts 


Handsome go-cart 
and inviting bab 
carriage comtined, 
$5 to $25. A slight 
foot pressure lowers 
back, raises foot 
rest, and your 
go - cart becomes 
a roomy carriage, 
comfortable as a 
cradle. So simple 
a child can operate 
it; no screws nor 
bolts. 





As a Go-cart. 


As suitable for a 
child as for an 
infant. Overcomes 
every objection te 
the old style. 


Also furnished 
with parasol. Write 
for catalogue. 


We are builders of 
Baby Carriages, In- 
valid and Reclining 
Chairs. Write for 
Catalogue. 

IF YOUR DEALEK WON’T SUPPLY OUR GOODS, WE 
WILL SHIP DIRECTLY FROM FACTORY 


Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory 
713 and 715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 





As a Baby Carriage. 














Direct from Factory 2333) 


The Princess Go-Cart. 


For 


Baby’s Sake 


Find the best Go-Cart. 
All we ask —com- 








pare ours with 

others. Adjustable, 

reclining sleeper 
styles. Indorsed 
by physicians. 
Comfort and con- 
venience our con- 
stant aim. 


$4.00 and up, freight prepaid east of 
the Mississippi (other points equal- 
ized). Various upholstering and para- 
sols. Catalogue of 50 styles explains all. 


€6E€G EEE Gee EC GEeEEeeeeeeeceh 


Write for Catalogue of Baby Carriages and Go-Carts. 
Both mailed Sree. 


MARQUA CARRIAGE & TOY CO. 
Dept. A, Cincinnati, Ohio 
PIIDIIIIID €EEEE 











Buy _— 
| First Hand 


. Deal with the makers direct and secure 
handsome, staunchly-built, latest-style 
carriages and high-grade harness, with 
only one moderate profit added to the 
cost of making— rs’ Profits Cut Off. 
1} Our Catalogue will help you to choose 
from the biggest and fullest assortment 
of carriages, buggies, harness, robes, 
blankets and horse equipments. It accu- 
rately pictures and describes all the 
many styles, 
and fully ex- 
plains our 
method of sell- 
ing direct. 
Mailed free. 


—— 
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THE COLUMBUS 


CARRIAGE 
AND HARNESS CO. 
’) Columbus, Ohio 























. : Only Perfect 
The Pioneer Limited. oe ype 


world. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Address for free, illustrated, descriptive booklet. 
GEORGE H. HEAFFORD 

Cuicaco, IL. General Passenger Agent 
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| sermons and self-denial, and do not covet the 


| of Lenten requirements.’’ 


| servants very responsive to my suggestion. | 
| Self-denial for the sake of denying self does | 
| not appeal to one, I grant you, but when its | 





the radius of its cheery blaze. 


‘to eat less and lighter food as the warm 
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HOW ONE WOMAN 
KEEPS LENT 


By Mrs. Van Koert Schuyler 


E WERE chatting over the teacups 
late one afternoon, my friend and I. 
A wood fire crackled on the hearth, 
and a low, round table with dainty 
appointments was drawn up within 

Such an at- 

mosphere was favorable to confidences, and 

I fell naturally to talking of what was upper- 

most in my mind just then. 

‘* I should like to ask you what you think 
about Lent,’’ I exclaimed, settling myself 
comfortably among the many-hued cushions 
of a capacious armchair. 

My hostess replied, with an amused smile 
at my question: ‘‘ Curiously enough, I have 
but lately had a discussion on this same sub- 
ject with a liberal-minded Catholic priest.’’ 

‘* Of course, your friend, the priest, defends 
the strictest observance of Lent, aside from 
its exaggerations,’’ I rejoined. 

** Oh, yes,’”’ my friend replied; ‘‘ but it is 
always a lesson in tolerance and Christian 
charity to find that one, good and true, can 














TRIBUNE CATALOGUE. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 
Featherstone Sales Department, 


a full mile in less than 60 seconds 
behind a special train, he established a 
wheeling record which is likely to remain the 
J, an record for years. The Tribune combines the qualities 
<— of strength and speed in such a way that full confidence is 
. placed in the wheel—the easy-running Bicycle. 
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accomplished his won - 
derful feat of riding a Tribune 


Send for 


Chicago, Illinois 














hold views that differ from one’s own. I 
myself think it is a farce to pretend to fast, 
when, avoiding meats, one feasts upon the 
rarest and most delicate dishes, composed of 
fish of all kinds, eggs with dainty sauces, 
vegetables and sweets; but as a sanitary 
measure I have no doubt that it is of benefit 


weather approaches.’’ 

**Well,’’ I exclaimed impatiently, ‘‘I | 
never could regulate my feelings- by the 
calendar. I am not at all in sympathy with 


society of my sins as seen through the eyes 
of my conscience! ’’ 
“~ friend smiled indulgently as _ she 
answered: 
‘“‘ But I do not at all agree with your idea | 


& 


I probably looked the surprise that I felt, 
and then asked, with real interest, ‘‘ Would 
you ind telling me how you spend Lent?’’ 

Her face brightened as though at some 
pleasing thought, but she answered: ‘‘1 can 
tell you nothing new nor strange by way of 
suggestion from my experience. I merely 
try a little more resolutely to live as I think 
I ought to live. It is a long step toward 
happiness, if not holiness, to get things into 
their right relations. Even ‘sermons and 
self-denial’ have their attractions, if in the 











SPALDING 


| SPALDING AMES & FROST 
. SALES DEPT. SALES DEPT. 
83 Chambers Street Blackhawk St. and 
LJ” New York Cherry Ave.,Chieago, Il. 
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[4 BICYCLE WORTHY oF |: 
THE NAME, AND A NAME |: 
WORTHY OF THE BICYCLE |: : 
Send for Spalding’s 1900 Catalogue 
THE AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 


Eastern Office : Western Office: 














sermons one honestly try to find help, and see 





others enjoy the fruits of one’s self-denial.’’ 

‘* Generalities do not satisfy me,’’ I 
exclaimed saucily. 
** Well,’’ she continued after a pause, “I 
have found real pleasure during Lent in 
reducing the bills of ‘butcher, baker and 
candlestick-maker’ to their lowest terms | 
consistent with the comfort of my house- 
hold, and giving what is savéd thereby to 
some deserving poor. I take my servants 
into my confidence, and in a manner calcu- | 
lated to suggest something pleasant, I unfold | 
my scheme and ask their codperation. The | 
poor are good to the poor, and I find my | 


results may be given, in the shape of groceries 
and other comforts, to needy persons who 
have enlisted our sympathy, one is beyond 
measure rewarded for the trifling effort. It 
is good practice, in discovering household 
leaks, to enlist one’s servants in a system of 
watchfulness for forty days, so I show mine | 
all the things the purchase of which their | 
carefulness has made possible, and I often let 

them be the messengers themselves and carry 





gladden their Easter holiday.’’ 


Clevelan 


If you intend purchasing a wheel in 1900, 





Bicycles 
for 1900 


buy a Cleveland. You 
will then be able to con- 
tent yourself that you 
have not alone received 
the most value for your 
money, but that you have 
bought the best and the 
most modern wheel it is 
possible to buy, irrespec- 
tive of expense. 

The Cleveland insures 
the rider perfect safety 
and the maximum of com- 
fort and pleasure. 

Cleveland Bicycles are 
selected by experienced 
riders, experts and pleas- 
ure seekers. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 
LOZIER SALES DEPARTMENT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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‘Do you not entertain at all in Lent?” I | 
asked, continuing my catechism. 

**Yes,’’ my friend replied, ‘‘ but I do not | 
usually ‘call my rich neighbors.’ My fes- 
tivities are confined to those into whose lives 
not much brightness comes, or to those who 
are lonely because absent from home.’’ 

My friend only paused for breath and then 
resumed: ‘‘ Then, too, it is generally known 
among the friends whom I really care for, that 
at five o’clock every day I am at home, and 
will be glad to see them. They stop in 
without formality, and so it comes to pass 
that many pleasant little reunions take place. 
After a Lent passed in trying to give one’s 
higher nature the supremacy—not in breath- 
ing in a moral atmosphere too rare and high 
for one, but in a simple human way, trying 
to make one’s own small corner of the world 
a little happier, if not a little better—i think 
one feels rested and brightened.”’ 

I remained silent a moment, thinking that 
I began to understand why my friend was so 
much beloved by those who knew her, when, 
with a merry laugh, she held out her hand to 
me, saying: ‘‘ You look so doleful! Have I 
taken an unfair advantage of you and 
preached you a sermon after all?”’ 

**No,’”’ I replied, rising to go; ‘‘I am 
saying privately and emphatically to the 
foolish woman who is known by my name, 


to some needy family a good dinner to help | 
| 











‘Go, and do thou likewise!’ ”’ 


Romer’ 






BICYCLES 


With the new, stylish, 
rococo pattern 


EXTRA FRAME 
REINFORCEMENTS 


Quiet, rich finish and 
ae tone of excel- 
ence are a ling 
with renewed force to 
fastidious, discrimina- 
ting wheel folks. 


Price $40 


via 
He 
me § 6“ Best Ramblers ever built ’’ 
it ee Rambler stores and 
igs : "i agencies every where. 
ia 4 5 a 3 C.rpPpER CHAINLESS 
Wis SiGe Bicyc Es also on sale. 
# cep Ipeax Bicycres for old and 
De a fd young, $20 to $35. 
Gormully & Jeffery 


SALES DEPARTMENT 









































































































































A Royal Mount 




















For Pleasure 
For Health 
For Vacation 

















For Exercise 





For Business 














For Young 


AND 


For Old 


oe 
SEND FOR 1900 MONARCH 


CATALOG UE—FREE 
UPON REQUEST 
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AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 
MONARCH SALES DEPT. 
Chicago, Ill. 







































































BICYCLES 


STEARNS 


** The Famous Yellow Fellow ’’ 


Roadster,. . . $40.00 Cushion Frame, 
Light Roadster, ses Chainless, 


SCOT, « « « .00 ‘Tandem, .. .- 


“* The White Flyer’’ 


$40.00 Cushion Frame, 
50.00 Chainless, 
60.00 ‘Tandem, . . - 


CUSE 




















Roadster,. . . 
Light Roadster, 
Racer, 


oe 6s 














SY 


** The Crimson Rim ’’ 
e .00 Light Roadster, $50.00 
pert. he Baier, 





























Roadster, . . 
Racer, : 
of Stearns, Barnes and 


The 1900 Models Syracuse Bicycles em- 
body every potepent of ad thn meh yng 
b t : t pressi he DI 
fn ny ost. Comnplene iliustrated catalogues 
upon application. 
American Bicycle Company 
STEARNS SALES DEPARTMENT 
Syracuse, New York 
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Paras Nl ae ele a aed a 


AT 
ENVIRC 
se 


If You Want 
New Ideas 6, peau- 


tifying your home 
with artistic wall 
coverings, write for 
our new booklet, 
** Environments,” 
sent Free on re- 
quest. It describes 
many original schemes 


FOR 
Interior Decoration 


and gives numerous reproduc- 
tions of colored interiors. It ex- 
plains the art of decoration in ac- 
cordance with the most advanced 
taste and at moderate cost. 

It’s worth dropping a postal for, because 
it’s written by master craftsmen. 


W:P-N ELSON-G 












Simple treatment, 

well-proportioned 

features, economical construction: will save — times the 
7 


L 
Select Your Architect! It Pays! 


tost of competent service, and seeure what is vast 
portant—a successful building. 
MY PERSONAL ATTENTION is reserved for » 
our own individual ideas as the 
tae — y work is in evidence in every State of the 
Union, and across the water also. Supervision if desired. 


more im- 


1 studies 






A re 


My latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, ete., are: 


hoo 
Studies of Sum. C'tt’g’s, 8 .50 | 70 C’st’'g $1200 to $1600,8 
Brick & Comb’n Houses, 50/114 “ 1600 te 5 
1 Practicable Stables,. . .50)/126 “ 2000 to 82500, 
10 Medel Schoolhouses, .1.00)110 “ §2500to ) ie 
23 Modern Churches, 200/106 “ to 
nd up’d, 


W Cottages, less than 8500, | 8 « a ¥ 

@2 Costing $800 to $1200, .50 190 mostly $1500 to $3406, 1, 

Kelth’s Home-Rullder, magazine, gives ten of my latest plans 
every month. All news-stands, 10¢. copy; year, $1.00, 


W, J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 217 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Artistic Dwellings 


Is a book giving views, plans, costs and descriptions 
of 120 Modern Houses, costing from $650 upwards. 
This is a late issue, gives the best ideas of specialists 
in home building, and will greatly assist intending 
builders. id for $1.00, Sample booklet free. 





keynote” of 





FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
A 304-PAGE 


ARTISTIC HOMES * ‘cx 
Pee ae “cere petpatas” 95C 


sent, postpaid, 
THE 


**COTTAGE-BUILDER”’ 
Issued Monthly. 
vr year with an 
$1 ee So-cent tents 
WHEN WRITING 
Bend « sketch of the kind of 




















———<— building wanted. Any FIVE 
& s seneervias, us. 2c. books sent for $1.00. 
% Brick City Houses, . 25¢ | 32 Houses, § 900 to $1000, 2be 
B Cheap Cottages, Book 1 Z5e | 32 Houses, $1000 to $1200, 25e 
tnt? Cottages, Book 8, 2e $2 Houses, $1200 to $1500, 25e 
B Day Cottages, Book 4, 25¢ Houses, $1500 to , be 
n Houses, 25e | 32 Houses, $1800 to , Bbe 
Artistic Churches 25e | 82 Houses, $2500 to . 2be 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
——. 
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FQQOOFO OOS 
Some bed Springs are like a hammock—let you down 
where the weight is—leave your feet up in the air. 


Prevents your sleep from resting you—helps 
Fos noniders, 100, | ip ri 
true name. spring 
®0ugh to conform to the shape of your bod: a 
jet—feet and head as well as where the weight is. 
makes your sleep a restful one. Try one. 
You Can Get Your Money Back 


¥ou don’t like it when you sleep on it. It is sold 


only. If one won’t su write us— 
tell you of another who Bat has s-9 FREE. 
Utica, N. Y. 


BROS. MFG. CO., 


Xa 








THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 
Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 
ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 


[Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. 
The entire tents of this 


Subscriptions are not received] 
protected by copyright in Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 








From a painting by Hon. Fohn Collier, exhibited in the Royal Academy, régr. 


Reproduced by permission of S. 3. McClure. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
ABOUT MR. RUDYARD KIPLING 


A*". KIPLING finds his greatest pleasure in writing an animal story. He loves it, and 
ivi throws his whole heart into the work. When he recovered from his serious illness, 
and his convalescence had become assured, he turned instinctively to a series of animal 
stories he had previously had in mind. He took up his long-cherished idea with keen zest 
and fresh eagerness. The happy result can well be imagined. It is Mr. Kipling at his best. 
He calls them the “‘ Just So’’ stories, and they are designed for young and old. They are 
animal stories of the most laughable sort, filled with rollicking humor. 


The Entire Series of Stories will be Published in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Next month will be given the first, which is called ‘‘ The Elephant’s Child,’’ in which 


| Mr. Kipling will tell in the most laughable manner how the elephant got his trunk, for, as he 








| tions. 
| together. 
| the following prizes: 








says, there was a time when the elephant had no trunk. 

Following this will come the story of ‘‘ The Beginning of the Armadillos,’’ and no more 
laughable animal story has ever been written. 

Then will come ‘‘ The Sing-Song of Old Man Kangaroo,” in which Mr. Kipling will tell 
how it happened, by a peculiar chance, that the kangaroo got his long legs—for once the 
kangaroo’s legs were not so long as they are now. 

And so the series will go on in the JoURNAL for some months to come. 


A WEALTH OF PICTURES BY FRANK VER BECK 


The most humorous animal artist of the day, will illustrate each story. 


Next Month Mr. Kipling’s Great Series will Begin 
s & 


$100.00 FOR A SINGLE PHOTOGRAPH 


And $150.00 More for a Few Others of the Same Sort 


| Ny wort every woman knows how hard it is to get novel designs for booths at fairs and 
festivals. 

It realizes that there are good ideas in plenty and that they only need to be brought 

In order to secure a group of the most interesting pictures obtainable it offers 


For the best photograph of a booth at any fair or festival $100.00 
For the photograph next in merit . ; ° ‘ ‘ 50.00 
For the two ranking next, each . ° , ° 25.00 
For each of the next five . ° 10.00 


MAKING A TOTAL OF $250.00 FOR ONLY NINE PICTURES 


It will make no difference whether the booth be one at a fair held indoors or one at 
some outdoor festival. But it must be pretty and unconventional, and either so novel or 
so tastefully arranged as to serve as a satisfactory model. There is no limit to the number 
of pictures which any competitor may send, nor to the number of the above prizes which he 
or she may win. The JouRNAL merely wishes to get the best pictures, no matter where they 
come from. It should be remembered that the prettiest booth ever designed may appear 
commonplace unless care be taken in photographing it. Clear prints are wanted—prints 
which bring out every detail distinctly. Those are the sort which receive awards, and unless 
such are submitted no awards will be made. This competition will remain open until July 1. 

A photograph, to be eligible, must bear upon the back a brief description, together with 
the name and address of the sender. All photographs must be accompanied by return 
postage and be addressed to the Art Bureau of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


& & 
THREE PRIZES FOR WINDOW-GARDEN PICTURES 


NDOOR window gardens look particularily pretty now, as the plants which have been 

carefully nursed during the winter are seen in full bloom. It is the time when all who 

have such gardens are proudest of them, and it is also just the time for taking pictures of 
them to submit in one of the JouRNAL’s competitions. 

Three prizes for photographs have been offered: $75, $50 and $25. If you have an 
attractive window garden but are not a photographer, perhaps some friend will take a 
picture for you; or, if you are a photographer and have no garden, possibly you may find 
one at a neighbor’s. There is a full month left, as the competition will continue open until 
April 1. All photographs should be sent to the JouRNAL’s Art Bureau. 


& & 
THE TIME OF THE YEAR TO BUILD 


[5 CLOSE at hand. Start now, and start right, and your house will be ready for occupancy 
long before the cold weather comes. If you are doubtful about the style of house you 
would like to have, bear in mind that the JouRNAL has published seven remarkably good 
designs. Not for costly houses, however, but rather for those which are most likely to meet 
the needs of people with modest capital, but who appreciate artistic ideas. 
These plans have all been proved to be practical, as hundreds of houses have been built 
from them. Designs are given for 


A Model Suburban House costing $2000 to $2500 

A Charming House for a Thirty-Foot-Front Lot, $2200 
to $2600 

A $2200 House for a Small Square Lot in the Suburbs 


An $1800 City Brick House 

A Model Summer House for $1600 to $1250 

A $1500 House for a Twenty-five-Foot Suburban Lot 
A Country House for $1000 


The working plans and complete details and specifications for any one of these houses may 
be had by sending five dollars ($5) to the Art Bureau of THe LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 





The JouRNAL is now going to help those who are seeking for fresh sugges-' 
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ANOTHER SAMPLE 


OFFER 


Don’t Blame the Coffee— 
Investigate the Pot. 

We feel so sure that 
this Percolator Coffee- 
Pot is the best 
made, not only in 
principle but in 
the quality of en- 
amel, that we are 
willing to let it be 
the standard by 
which you judge the 
balance of 


COLUMBIAN 


Triple-Coated 


ENAMELED 
WARE 


A Coffee-Pot above 
all other kitchen 
utensils should be kept sweet and clean. 
aise - possible 7 ae Ware, os Soe in- 

and outside is ploncpated, ma ng it so 
hard and smooth that it will not discolor. Hot 
water alone will keep it like new for years. 


This Sample Offer of 
3=Quart ‘‘ Queen Percolator”’ 


For $1.00, until April 1; delivery charges paid by 
us is made so you will be a friend of Columbian 
Ware. In buying it you get double your money's 
worth, not only in this pot 
but in every article that you 
find on a dealer’s shelves, or 
which you may select from 
our Illustrated Cata of 
Cooking and Household Uten- : 
sils, which is sent FREE. » 

A full line carried by dealers. Address 
BELLAIRE STAMPING CO. 
Sample Dept. D. HARVEY, ILLs. 

See 1-Quart Shatiow Sustne Pan Offer 
for 13 cents in last month's issue. 


CARPETS, Sse 


From the Famous Maryland Mill at 40 to 
60 per cent. below retail prices 


I’ 1S your own faultif ow 
ra- 































ts, Rugs and 
peries are not prettier, 
more stylish and chea: 
than your neighbor's. 
way to accomplish this is to 
drop us a Postal for our 16- 
ged color lithographed catalogue, 
which shows every color, 
flower and figure of a carpet 
as emg as though you were 
looking at the goods — this 
also applies to our Rugs, Art 
Squares, Portiéres, Lace Cur- 
tains and Bed Sets. 
184 different patterns of 
am 6goods are shown in this ex- 
m quisite book, so that there 
will be no difficulty of your 
not having a large assortment 
: from which to ‘eens. With 
this book in your sion 
you will know in advance exactly how a Carpet will look on 
your floor or a Curtain at your window or doorway. 


Our Carpets range from 32c. to $1.17 per 

yard. Here are a few specimen bargains: 
Victoria Wilton Velvet Carpet, $1.10 per yard 
Baltimore Brussels Carpet, -56 per yard 
A H. & Son’s Woolen I Carpet, .47 per yard 

land Smyrna Carpets, 12x9 ft., 15.75 each 
Sultan Tapestry Portieres, 2.95 per pair 
Irish Point Lace Curtains, 

A quality sample of each grade of carpet is mailed for a 2-cent 
stamp. Price of samples may be deducted from your carpet order. 
We Prepay Freight, Furnish Wadded Lining Without 
Charge, Cut and Sew all Carpets Free 

We also issue a 304-page catalogue of everything to eat, use 
and wear, which contains some exceptional Furniture bargains. 
Our —_—_ of Men's Made-to-Order Clothing, with large 


cloth a attached, is now ready. Which book do you 
want? Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON 
Department 425. BALTIMORE, MD. 





CHAIRS AND TABLES 
TO USERS ON APPROVAL 
5 and up Workmanship. 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY Artistic catalogue free. 
COLONIAL FURNITURE Co. 


27 South Division Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Our name stands for 
Exclusive 
Finish, 











A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Is Furnished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room ; is ready for 







Joliet, 1. 


ANGORA KITTENS 


With long, silky hair; big, bushy tails; fluffy as puff 
a ly sweet. Two-cent stamp for Art 
Catalogue will tell you all about them. 


Blue Grass Angora Farms, 75 Lynn St., Covington. Ky. 


W. J. ADAM, 
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| ALFRED PEATS & ©} 


41-43 W. 1418 ST;NEW.YORK. £ 
i 143-145 WABASH AVE CHICAGO. 6 


a 


Now Ready 


Samples Mailed to You Free 


Our line this year represents the 
largest and handsomest assortment of 
wall papers ever shown in the United 
States. You cannot obtain the new 
styles in your local market or buy 
half so cheap. 


One price everywhere and we 
pay the freight 
If you have only one room to deco- 
rate, see our new patterns before you 
select the paper. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


In every town to take orders from 
our large sample books, showing 
hundreds of beautiful patterns. Every 
design new, none of which can_be 
found at your local dealer's. We 
furnish free handsome advertising 
signs, illustrated circulars, and refer 
customers to our agents who write us 
for samples. ‘The business pays well 
from the start, for no one can compete 
with you in variety, quality or price. 
(Over 11,000 agents now selling our 
papers. ) 


For samples or particulars 
about agency 
write to nearest address 
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ALL PAPER 


Can be effective without bein 
high-priced. A good design, we 
colored, costs no more to make 
than 4 poor attempt. Our 29 years’ 
experience and improved machin- 
ey enable us to make the best 
effects for lowest cost. See our sam- 
ples before placing your order. 
Agents wanted everywhere 


KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-16 Market St., Philadelphia 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 








EVERYTHING ABOUT 
“THE HOUSE 


“EXCEPT COOKING 





BY MARIA PARLOA 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


& 


Putty Powder is a preparation of tin. It 
is sometimes called tin powder, and again 
jeweler’s powder. It is used for polishing 
fine surfaces, such as glass, marble, etc. 








In Filling Pillows. To prevent the escape | 


of down, before filling pillows wax the wrong 
side of the pillow-casing. To do this have 
an iron hot enough to melt the wax, which is 
rubbed over it, after which pass the iron over 
the cloth. 


Business Addresses relating to articles 
mentioned in this department cannot be given 
on this page. Whenever more definite infor- 
mation than has been printed is wanted 
about any article, it will be furnished if 
correspondents send addressed and stamped 
envelopes to me. 


The Wooden Hands on which gloves 
are cleaned may be bought at stores where 
display fixtures are sold. They come in 
various sizes, seven being the largest. - The 
cost is from seventy-five cents to one dollar. 
The thumb is adjustable, so that one hand 
answers for all purposes. 


Tea Stains. If while the stains are fresh 
boiling water is poured through the cloth it 
will remove the discoloration. For obstinate 
stains use either a strong solution of tartaric 
acid, chloride of lime water or javelle 
water. Soak the stained linen in the 
bleaching mixture until the stain has disap- 
peared, then rinse in several clear waters. 


Varnish Stains on Clothing. Wet the 





varnish with alcohol and let it rest a few | 
minutes, then wet again and sponge off with | 


a clean cloth. 
varnish is removed. If the color has been 
affected by the alcohol, sponge the place with 
chloroform. If the color is blue and the 
fabric is cotton or wool, dilute acetic acid or 
vinegar may be used instead of the chloro- 
form. Ineither case be careful of your hands. 


To Curl Ostrich Feathers. Shake the 
feathers free from dust. Have a large kettle 
of water boiling rapidly and hold the feathers 
in the steam until they are heated through; 
then shake them out in dry heat. Take a 
piece of real whalebone (it must be perfectly 
smooth) and curl the feathers with it by 
drawing the barbules over the edge, begin- 
ning at the quill, and taking only two or 
three barbules at atime. Be careful not to 
break the feathers while curling them. 


Difference in Alcohol. The two kinds 
of alcohol in common use are the grain and 
wood. Grain alcohol is generally obtained 
by the distillation of fermented saccharine 
substances. Pure alcohol is alcohol without 
any water, but it is rarely that one finds it in 
the market. As it is only the alcohol which 
burns, it is important that it be obtained as 
pure as possible; ninety-five per cent. is as 
pure as one may hope to find it. The purer 


| the alcohol the greater the heating power, so 


that there is no economy in buying a cheap 
quality for burning. Wood or methyl alco- 
hol is one of the products of the destructive 
distillation of wood. There. are several 
grades, the best costing about one-third as 
much as grain alcohol. Even the best has a 
good deal of odor and will sometimes smoke. 


| Its heating power is far below that of grain 


| employed for bathing or internal use. 


alcohol, but for burning purposes it is much 
cheaper than the latter. It should not be 
When 
a spirit lamp is not lighted it should be 
covered closely, as when exposed to the air 
the alcohol soon evaporates. 


Carbolic Acid is one of the products of 
petroleum. When in the form of pure white 
crystals its odor is not so strong and disagree- 
able as is the ordinary quality, and soon 
passes off. The housekeeper who uses this 
chemical with judgment will find it. a 
valuable friend. I buy the crystals in a four- 
ounce bottle. I place the bottle on a pad of 
paper in a saucepan and surround it with 


| cold water; the saucepan is then placed over 


heat, and when about two ounces of carbolic 


| acid is dissolved it is poured into a pint 


bottle which is nearly full of cold water. 
This liquid may be added in any propor- 
tion to water. When cleaning store-rooms, 
closets, washing floors, etc., I have two table- 
spoonfuls of the liquid carbolic acid added to 
half a pailful of water. This insures freedom 
from insects. A tablespoonful in a quart of 
water makes a good disinfectant for rinsing 
garbage pails, sinks, etc., and the same 


| strength may be used for flushing the plumb- 


ing. Medicinally, carbolic water is excellent 


| as a gargle for sore throat and for bathing 


wounds and sores. The strength for this pur- 
pose is about one teaspoonful of the dilute 
carbolic acid to one pint of cold water. 
Carbolic acid should always be labeled poi- 
son, and should be kept well out of the reach 
of irresponsible persons and children. 


Continue this until all the | 


Agents Wanted — Men and Women 


It is easy and very profitable to sell Wall Papers from our large and hand 
somely bound sample books. You will have no trouble selling all your neigh- 
bors and friends, and we will tell you how to secure orders every day from 

»ple in your own town you do not know. We supply each agent with 
yeautiful announcement folders—color reproductions of some of our finest 
Wall Papers. We tell you all about a most attractive selling plan that will net 
large profits. We want an agent in every town. You run no risk. You carry 
no stock. No capital nor experience necessary. We pay the freight. Our 


“New Century Wall Papers” 


are the greatest line of novel, stylish, high-grade, exclusive designs ever 
offered. No dealer in your town can sell as low as you, nor show such a 


superb line of samples. 


Write for particulars pegarding agency TO-DAY. If you want to paper your 


own home send for FR. 
send us the name of a paperhanger. 


samples. We give you 10 per cent. discount if you 


ADDRESS SAMPLE DEPARTMENT 


———— 
. 


Ne 


58: WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, 
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GRAVY? tie \oinner-TABLE 


BEFORE YOU HAVE ADDED A TABLESPOONFUL OF 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire 
LEA & PERRINS’ IS THE FAVORITE TABLE SAUCE 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD—SEE SIGNATURE ON WRAPPER 
JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AGTS., NEW YORK 

















Enamel your woodwork 
and doors with 


+ Neal's Enamel + 


the Genuine 








You can do it yourself, using spare time. You have a choice of beautiful tints — Brilliant 
Blue, Ivory, Cream, Wild Rose, Green, Dense Black, Pure White, and many more, as you will see 
by the color card. There is nothing more stylish than enameled woodwork; nothing so easy to 
keep clean. If not at your dealer's, write us. 

Department A, Aeme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, Mich. 
Our booklet, “Enamels and Enameling,” with samples of colors. Tells how and what kinds 


to use for different articles. Sent free. 





—— 











CARPETS 


and make them up ready to lay. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





RUGS 
AND 
CURTAINS 


Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside 


From our pattern plates better than at a Store. é ¥ u 
Our book, giving full information, with large assort- 
ment of pattern plates, showing carpets in actual colors, sent free on request. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


The Russell Carpet Company 


BY MAIL 


We sell carpets at wholesale prices 


254-256 Market Street, Chicago 











Fresh 
Food 


Will be spoiled by 
absorbing the taste 


P 
{ —s ar ge oes 





isolated. 


The “Odorless’ 
Refrigerator 


Will keep food as long with as little ice 
as any other refrigerator, and it will keep 
food pure. There are many kinds of re- 
frigerators, but only one 


‘O-d-o-rt-e-s:s: 

If you have no refrigerator, or if the one 
you have is old or unsatisfactory, write for 
our catalogue E. Do not delay sending for 
catalogue even if you do not care to buy 
now. It is to your interest to investigate. 


‘THE KEYSER MANUFACTURING Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Oak Refrigerators in the World. 


and smell of other | 
foods, unless properly | 





If your floors are unsatisfactory is 
it not because you have not used 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX? 


- Ahalf-pound can (suffi- 
Free: cient for polishing 150 


square feet) and our illustrated’ book- 
let “The Proper Treatment for Floors” 
to any one having a floor. . . . We 
manufacture hardwood floors which 
can be laid over your present floors 
by your carpenter. Ask for Catalog. 


fS!@johnson is: 


bs KOLSUAN 





A Matchless Mantel. iis 
mante. 

atchiess WMVlantel. ssi 

of quarter-sawed oak or birch with a nice polish finish, com 

with best quality enameled tile 

and hearth, 60x18 inches, and with 

ay club-house grate, frame am 

rick, at the record-making price— 


$31.50 complete 


all points 
We Prepay Freight 9% of ue 
Mississippi River and north of fee 3 
Carolina. Points beyond ona fair 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


2923 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia, P® 
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is done on an 
Oilstove 


The Best Cooking 
THE BEST OILSTOVE | 


is THE 


AUTOMATIC 


Wickless, Valveless, Blueflame 








No. 2 Junior, Price $8.50 


The phenomenal success of the Automatic is easily 
ned. Simplest, most easily and accurately con- 


fralled (by raising and lowering the burner), and best 


cooking oilstove ever made. 
No Oilstove Compares with the 
Automatic for 1900 


Most Elegant Oilstove ever placed on the market. 
Handsome Swell-Front Design. Solid Panel Ends and 
Armor-Protected Oil Reservoir. Cabinet Style, but 
Tray open for easy cleaning. All Welded Joints. No 
Solder tomelt. Sold everywhere — preferably through 
dealers. Book of Oilstoves and Furnishings Free. 


CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO. 
GARDNER, MASS., U.S.A. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Oilstoves in the World. 








23° ST & GAVE. 


CHICAGO, 
149-150 MICHIGAN AVE 














What Will Pay You Better 


Than selling Wall Paper to your neigh- 
bors from our large sample books? 


We Want to represent us 
An Agent in every town 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
We Carry the Stock and Pay the Freight 
No dealer can equal our line or sell as low. 
Half the houses in your town will be re- 


papered this year. Write to our nearest store 
for particulars. 


? 
ANDERSON’S 
Concentrated 
G, SOUPS 


Fourteen Varieties 
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Add hot water and 
serve six persons. 


10c. 


everywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Look for our Trade-Mark 
of the “Monk” 


your grocer does not 
them send us six cents : 
(slamps) for trial sample. ~ 4 


ANDERSON PRESERVING CO., Camden, N. J. 


| Shade Won’t Work 


Because it isn’t mounted on 
4a THE IMPROVED 


= HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


A perfect article. No tacks required. Notice 
name on roller when buying your shades. 








b 
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To build, decorate or furnish a house without 


tic Interiors” 


(A new book by A. Linn Murray) 
bs miss hundreds of new and * 
re » artistic ways of teams 
= add nothing to the cost, but 
tie renuty of & house. 
lavishly itiuse 
fpter om the rated, and with special 





Price, $1.00. 
entirel ie gy Md . 
A a ly it, B1.00; both, $1.50. 
USN MURRAY, Designer aad Decorator, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





M and saver. Print 

oney your own cards, 

circular, book, 

JP ews per, with 

, our or $18 

press. ‘lypesetting easy, 

n rules sent. For 

y. Send for catalogue, presses, 
type, paper, to factory. 

The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 





| liquid, which may be used 


man or | 


THE LADIES’ 








| 
EVERYTHING ABOUT|| | 
“THE HOUSE | 


“EXCEPT COOKING » 











= 
BY MARIA PARLOA 


All inquirers must give their full names and | 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- | 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. | 


& 


Chloride of Lime Water. Dissolve two | 
ounces of chloride of lime in four quarts of | 
water; let it settle, then pour off the clear 
for removing 
stains or bleaching cotton or linen. 





Dusting Highly Polished Furniture. The 
more highly a surface is polished the more 
liable it is to show the marks of anything 
that is passed over it. The best materials 
for dustcloths are soft, worn silk, worn 
French flannel, and a fine quality of cheese- 
cloth. A damp cloth will cloud the polish of 
furniture and therefore should not be used. 


To Restore Polish to Marble. When the 


| polish has been removed from marble by 


acids or from any other cause it is quite 


difficult to restore it with such appliances as | 


one can use in the home. However, if one 
have patience and strength, it can be done. 
Cover the defaced place with a thick bed of 
powdered pumice-stont; wet this with water 
and then rub with a large flat stone, renewing 
pumice-stone and water from time to time, 
It requires a great deal of hard rubbing to 


get a smooth surface; half an hour a day for | 


three or four days may do it. Finish by rub- 
bing with putty powder and water. Fora 


rubber, use a block of wood covered with a | 


piece of soft woolen cloth, 


Plaster Casts and Statuary. The ordi- 
nary plaster casts that are made with plaster 
of Paris cannot be washed, as the smooth white 
glaze with which they are covered is very 
thin and easily washed off. The safest treat- 
ment for the white plaster cast, when soiled, 
is to dust it thickly with either powdered 
starch, whiting or flour, and then rub it 
gently with cotton batting. Plaster casts that 
have been oiled or waxed may be covered 
with damp fuller’s earth, starch or whiting, 
which must remain on until dry and then be 
gently rubbed off, using cotton batting for 
this purpose. The directions given in the 
December number of the JouRNAL for clean- 
ing a plaster statue were not intended for 
the ordinary plaster cast, but for those groups 
of statuary which resemble baked clay, and 
which are made in this country. 


Vegetable Dyes for Rag Carpets. These 
dyes are made by boiling the dye-stuff in 
water (in proportion of one pound of dye- 
stuff to one gallon of water) for about an 
hour; if in chips, or if powdered, for about 
half an hour. The coloring matter may be 
put in the water loose and then strained, or 
it may be put loose in a cheesecloth bag and 
straining thus avoided. The cotton must 
be perfectly free from grease and dirt. It 
must be thoroughly wet with cold water 
before being put into the dye.’ A mordant, 
to fix the color, must be used. For the ama- 
teur the best mordant is alum, and the 
simplest method of employing it is to 
immerse the cloth in a hot bath of alum water 
(half a pound of alum to a gallon of water) 
for half an hour; then dry the cloth. When 
ready to dip in the dye, make it perfectly 
wet with clear cold water; work the cloth in 
the dye liquid until it has taken the required 
color, then wash in clear cold water and dry. 
The hotter the liquid and the longer the 
cotton remains in it the deeper the color. 
The colors may also be deepened by increas- 
ing the amount of the coloring matter. When 
one considers the skill and care required in 
the case of the professional dyer, and how 
small a thing will change the shade in a 
color, it will be seen that it is not an easy 
matter for the amateur to succeed in getting 
satisfactory results. 

LIGHT RED COLOR is obtainéd by means 
of Brazil wood and’ water. A darker and 
more permanent red may be made by putting 
half an ounce of cochineal, one ounce of alum 
and half an ounce of cream of tartar ina thin 
bag. Put the bag in a gallon of water and 
simmer gently for half an hour. 

LIGHT YELLOW may be secured by putting 
together one gallon of water, three-quarters 
of a pound of arnotto, four ounces of 
American saffron and one ounce of alum, 
boiling gently for half an hour, then straining. 

A Dark YELLOW DyE may be made of one 
gallon of water, one ounce of fustic, one 
ounce of bichromate of potash, one ounce of 
cream of tartar and one ounce of alum, 
boiled gently for half an hour. 

To GET A BLUE SHADE dissolve four ounces 
of copperas in one gallon of water; also let 
one pound of logwood chips simmer in one 
gallon of water for one hour, and strain. Dip 


the cloth in the copperas liquid, next in the | 


logwood, and then rinse in strong soapsuds. 

A GREEN TINT may be obtained by dyeing 
the cloth blue, then dipping in the yel- 
low preparation. 


For A PurRPLE CoLor dip the cloth in the | 
logwood liquid, and for brown use any of the | 


following named: Camwood, bark of com- 
mon sumac or white maple; or color the 
cloth yellow, rinse in cold water, then dip in 
copperas water. 
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__.Invaluable in every 
King of them ail household for its 
handiness in preparing most delicious 


Soups, Beef Tea, Sauces, Flavoring, Bast- 
ing, Roasts, Gravies, etc. 

SAMPLE JAR FREE for 2c. stamp, if you send 
your «lealer’s name. This will prove our claim, 
and we send free a booklet, ** Hints on Its Use.” 
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Cudahy’s ART CALENDAR £2", 
consists of Rinehart’s Indian Chiefs, photo- 
graphed from life, showing native costumes 
and colors. 12 superb pictures. Price 25c. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., Mfrs. 
Omaha, U.5. A. 


Se 





Battery Park Hotel 
Asheville, N. C. 


Always open —fine mountain air and view— 
riding, driving and golf all year round. 
Cuisine famous}-appreciated because your 
appetite is good —on their tables is conves 


’s Bis Coff 
Blanke’s ii ee 
Precisely the same coffee, in air-tight cans 
of all sizes, is on sale generally throughout 


the United States. If yourdealer hasn’t it in 
stock, and will not get it for you, send us his 


nome and $1.30 (the regular price) for a 
3-lb. 


can by express prepaid. Mention 
whether you desire it whole, ground or pul- 
verized.) If your family is small, send Be 


for 1-lb. SAMPLE BY MAIL PREPAID, 


WHY BLANKE’S COFFEES ARE ALWAYS THE SAME 


It is impossible for the dealer with a small stock to give you uniform coffee. 
ollars’ worth of coffees on hand, and with his educated taste an 
skill in blending he is able to produce the same drinking quality 
in anew blend when called upon to do so by an exhausted 





Faust Blend 

IS SERVED ALSO AT 
Faust Café, St. Louis 
Grand Pacific, Chicago 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 
Arlington, Hot Springs 
St. James, Jacksonville, Fla. 
B. & O. S. W. Dining Cars 
Schenley, Pittsburg 
Russell House, Detroit 
Wabash R. R. Dining Cars 


ly. 
dentical and uniform, 
Booklet, givin 





The blend may be different, but the drinking quality is 


Blanke’s recipe, listing Blanke's coffee pots, and telling 
how to economize the coffee, how to care for the coffee pot, and other infor- 
mation for coffee users, sent free. 


C. F. BLANKE & CO. 


Most Complete Coffee Plant in the World 
300 to 310 South Seventh Street, 





Blanke carries thousands of 


sup- 


None Genuine without Signature. 





ST, LOUIS 














SOLD AT OUR STORES 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE: 
























HEARTY 
HEALTHFUL 
FOOD 








GOOD TO EAT 
EVERY DAY 
IN THE YEAR 


DOTNNYS 


PORK AND BEANS 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce 
AT ALL GROCERS’ 
VAN CAMP PACKING Co. 
302 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
SAMPLE CAN AND BOOKLET SIX CENTS IN STAMPS 


BAKED 
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% Bobbinet Ruffled Curtains 
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Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist 
Write for catalogue. 


Sent on aggrowel, 
Wh. ¥. WILLIS & ep 184 South Tith Street, Philadeiph 





Get our 
Dunlop Booklet of any 
Dealer, or 
Detachable pigs 
° eee 
Tires THE AMERICAN 
Are Hand-Made. DUNLOP TIRE 
The strength of COMPANY 
the fabric is * THE REPAIR " Belleville, N. 4. 
fully preserved. OUTFIT. Chieage, 1. 
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ANY ONE 
CAN USE JIT 


ANY WOMAN 


~ WITH A CAN OF ~ 


CAMPBELLS 


VARNISH STAIN 
CAN MAKE OLD FURNI- 
TURE LOOK LIKE NEw. 


INSIST o» HAVING—— 
CAMPBELL'S 
THE ORIGINAL 
AND ONLY READ} 
VARNISH STAIN 

MADE. ~ ~ ~ 


GUARANTEED TO 
GIVE SATISFACTION® 
FOR SALE BYALL 9 


DEALERS. ~ ~ ~ 
CARPENTER MORTON CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON, MASS 











Individual Communion 
Outfits Send for /ree catalogue and 


list of users. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO 
Dept. 16, Rochester, N. Y. 


—=}] HEMSTITCHED 
- R 














CENTRE (20 x20) j 5c. 


To advertise our business, we will send 
to any one this stamped Hemstitched 
Centre, t with our 100-page Cata- 
Hy of STAMPED LINENS, Handker- 
ch and Jewelry, for only 1% cents. 
©. 8 DAVISSON & CO. 
891 Broadway, New York. Dept. 
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SPARKLING 


KN ox’s CALVES’ FOOT 
GELATINE 


TAKES THE 


CAKE 


« Dainty Desserts for Dainty People” 
A 82-Page Book, mailed FREE on request 
It tells how to make 70 delicious desserts from Knox's Gelatine 
Pint sample and booklet sent. postpaid, for 5 cents 
ASK YOUR GROCER FIRST 
he does not keep Knox's Gelatine, send us his name and we will 


} 0 pm oSe-s pets | for 15 cents (2 for 2% cents). Pink gelatine 
= or aman ery packet. 


= knox, | le. "1s Raliroad Ave., Joknstown, N.Y. 














KO-NUT 


(A STERILIZED VEGETABLE PAT) 
For Shortening and Frying 


ENTIRELY FREE FROM 
ANIMAL MAT'T'ER 


If your Grocer cannot supply you KO-NUT, send to 
INDIA REFINING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Breakfast 


Ralston Breakfast Food has an appetizing 
flavor which gives it a warm welcome to the 
best tables of the land. 

Gluterean Wheat, from which Ralston is 
scientifically milled, is grown in only one 
section of the world, aud that’s the reason 
Ralston Breakfast Food possesses a pleasant 
flavor peculiarly its own. 


If you have any difficnily in obtaining 
Ralston Breakfast Food from your grocer, 
send us a 2-cent stamp for a sample, enough 
for a breakfast. 


PURINA MILLS 


** Where Purity is Paramount ’’ 
728 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. * 
Quentin’s ru. 
ONE Perfumed 
LIT rT E) Bath Wafers 


Toilet size, 8 in bottle 


(Smaller Wafer) 10 cents 
ROMAN BOUQUET, ROSE, VIOLET 


Will Make a Bath Either size by mail, postpaid, on re- 
Brimful of Fragrance, ceipt of price in stamps, if your dealer 
does not have them. 
CHAPMAN & RODGERS, 508 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Beware or Wontucess Iurrations. See that the Trade-Mark 
“ONE LITTLE WAFER” is on the capping of each bottle. 


I will send Six Butter Doilies 

R 20 cts. ont | n>) 18-inch Centre Piece, 

on fine white linen 

and with it, free of ee Latest Catalogue ot 
ex age SA TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


JOSEPH WALKER, Box J 3, Irvington, N. J. 











It will astonish and please. FREE. 





| without bending the knees. 


| second week, twenty times; 





THE LADIES’ 


FIVE-MINUTE LESSONS 
IN GOOD HEALTH 


By Edward B. Warman and Mrs. 


Warman 





To Reduce the Flesh on the Hips 


A correct position. Active chest. 

Hands on ribs. Drop the left hand and 
slowly pass it down the leg at the side, 
as far as possible without allowing the body 
to incline either forward or backward, or 
without lifting the right foot from the floor. 
Rise to first 
position, drop 
the righthand, 
passing it as 
far down the 
side of the leg 
as possible 
without yield- 
ing the body | 
forward or | 
backward and | 
without lifting 
the left foot. | 

Allow the | 
breathing to 
regulate itself. 
Take this | 
movement 
slowly. First week, ten times; second week, 
fifteen times; third week, twenty times, and 
fourth week, twenty-five times. 

This set of exercises will also give addi- 
tional suppleness at the waist. 


zs 
Exercise for the Abdominal Muscles 


SSUME correct position. Active chest. 
Hands on the hips, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Bend the body forward and down- 
ward slowly, but do not bend the knees. | 
Rise slowly to position and bend the body 








backward slowly, allowing the knees to bend 
in order to prevent any undue strain. 
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After having acquainted yourself with the | 
movement, instead of placing your hands on | 


your hips, raise them as far above your head 
as possible, thus lifting the chest and drawing 
back the abdomen by extending the arms 
upward. Then sway the body slightly back- 
ward, just enough to give an impulse to 


, Sweep the extended arms forward and down- 


ward, trying to touch the fingers to the floor 
In a short time 
you should be able to touch the knuckles 
with the hands closed, and possibly the 


| palms of the hands, 


Allow the breathing to regulate itself. 
This movement may be taken as rapidly as 
is pleasurable. First week, ten times; 
third week, 
thirty-five times; fourth week, fifty times. 

The purpose of this exercise is to remove 
all superfluous flesh from the abdomen, to 
give strength and suppleness to the waist 


; muscles, and to prevent either the bent or 


rigid form so common to old age. 


2 & 
MR. AND MRS. WARMAN’S ANSWERS 


Callous Spots may be removed from either the 
hands or feet by bathing daily in a fairly strong solu- 
tion of common baking soda and hot water. 


To Increase in Weight no one need abstain from 
exercise, but nutritious food, such as has been 
spoken of from time to time in the columns of the 
JOURNAL, should be eaten. It is not a question of 
amount, but kind. 


A Mixed Diet is Necessary. Vegetable foods are 
rich in‘ carbohydrates, like starch and sugar, while 
meats have not enough to be worth mentioning. On 
the other hand, the meats abound in protein and fat, 
of which the vegetable foods have but little. 


Roundness of the Arms may be obtained by 
practicing the exercises given in the February issue 
for the forearm and upper arm. The prominence of 
the wrist bone will be greatly reduced when good 
flesh is formed by the proper forearm exercises. 


Woolen Underwear, hygienically speaking, is not 
so good for all-around purposes as cotton or linen, 
the latter, if meshed, being preferable. If one per- 
spires readily he will chill as readily when wearing 
woolen underwear, as it holds the moisture, thus 
keeping the surface of the body damp. 


Complexion Tablets and so-called blood purifiers 


| are,as a rule, injurious. Exercise in the open air; 


sea 


| 


plain, wholesome food; daily baths, and well-venti- 
lated living and sleeping rooms are the best remedies 
for an unhealthy condition of the blood, which is the 
cause of almost all poor complexions. 











THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Established by Benjamin Franklin in 1728 


H* been regularly published for 172 
years, and is now a weekly maga- 
zine of the highest grade (not a news 
weekly), and published by The Curtis 
Publishing Company, the owners of 
Tue Laptes’ Home Journat. It has a 
circulation of 200,000 copies weekly — 
that means 600,000 subscribers to the 
JournaL have not yet bought the Posr. 
Every reader of Tue Lapies’ Home 
JournAL ought to have the Post, our 
weekly magazine, 24 to 32 pages every 
week, for only 5 cents the copy, or 
$2.00 the year. Just as handsomely 
illustrated and printed as the JourNAL, 
and costs but litthke—5 cents the week 
of your dealer—and the best weekly 
magazine ever published. 


YOUR HUSBAND 


An interesting series of papers by each of the following well-known pub- 
lic men, who write from knowledge gained on the inside of publicaffairs: 


HONORABLE THOMAS B. REED 
EX-SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS 


JUDGE NATH. C. SEARS, 
On Practical Politics for Young Men 


FOR YOUR SON 


Business training, social and moral helps, by the best business men of 
this country. Papers by 


ROBERT C. OGDEN, of Wanamaker’s 

ERSKINE M. PHELPS, of Phelps, Dodge & Palmer 

WM. H. MAHER, of Maher & Grosh 

GOVERNOR VOORHEES, of New Jersey 

PRESIDENT PA‘TTON, of Princeton 

PRESIDENT HADLEY, of Yale 

PRESIDENT BUTLER, of Colby 

PRESIDENT THWING, of Western Reserve University 
PRESIDENT BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, of California University 


FOR THE FAMILY 


The best fiction in the world. 
our contributors: 


OR 


These are among 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
IAN MACLAREN 

F, HOPKINSON SMITH 

S. R. CROCKETT 

A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


HE best editorial writers in the country are 

engaged for the Post. Every number full 
of personal sketches, and our ‘‘ Publick Occur- 
rences’’ keep you fully informed. 

We have spent money liberally to make the 
best weekly this country has ever had—and it is 
worthy the special attention of every reader of 
THE Lapigs’ HoME JourRNAL. We want every 
JOURNAL reader to know of our weekly. 


For One Dollar it will be sent every week for five 
months — or for $2.00 every week for a year. This 
is our special rate to all Journal readers. Newsdealers 
all have it. Try a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Prize Calendar 
Offer 


This calendar complete, consisting of 
thirteen highly artistic designs in colored 


relief (size 10x14), will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of metal cap from jar of 


9, 


Extract of BEEP 


A perfect stock for Soups, Sauces and 
Beef Tea. 

Our supply of complete calendars is lim- 
ited. When exhausted, single sheets only 
may be obtained monthly through" Truth.”’ 


Armour & Company, Chicago 


{_ 

















Who Knows Them ? 


Flags are the markers of history. 
move so the world’s 
battles of the flags 
of all Christendom. 


As they 

map changes. The 
compel the attention 
Our new 


Game of Flags 


Shows the national standards— reproduced 
in colors —of the principal countries of the 
world. One of our most popular games — 
intensely interesting, played by any number. 


Sold by dealers; or sample game, prepaid, 25c 


a handsome booklet in colors 
We Send Free and Coupon good for 10 cents 


in part payment for sample game at your dealer’s. 


The Fireside Game Company, Dept. A, Cincinnati, Ohio 


rWhitely | 





| D.C o) wb YS & 


Develops Bust, takes 

Stoop out of shoulders, 

brings physical 
Perfection 
























The Whitely is 
fecogunized the 
Standard exercis- 
ing apparatus of 
the World — over 
half a million 
users. Recom- 
mended by phy- 

Ss ever y- 
— Our new 

greatly im- 
proved. Light, 
compact, durable, 
Noiseless. Can be 
attached to door or 
wall without tools. 


Made in four grades — 
$2, $3, $4 and $5 

















at 
50c book,*Phys- 
Education,” by f 

Prof. Anderson, or 

Yale, 125th thousand. 


10c buys that 
feal 





WHITELY EXERCISER CO., 30 Marine Bldg., Chicago 


| 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the grandest and fastest-selling book ever published, 


PULPIT ECHOES 


Or Living Truths for Head and Heart 


Containing MR. MOOD Y’S best Sermons, with 500 Thrilling 
Stories, Incidents, Personal Experiences, etc., as tol 


By D. L. Moody 


ee With a complete history of his life by Rev. CHAS. F. 
O88, D. D., Pastor of Mr. Moody's Chicago Church for five years, 
dan introduction by Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. Brand new, 640 
+ beautifully illustrated. (71000 more AGENTS WANTED— 
fein Women. 0 Sales immense —a harvest time for Agents. 
fortermsto A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


Ps Metal Doll Heads 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and deo not break. 

INustrated Catalogue mailed free by § 
A. Viseher & Co., Department J 
11 Warren Street, New York 
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their full names and 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Hamilton Wright Mabie is one of the editors of 
“The Outlook.” He is a writer and lecturer on 
literary subjects. 


Richard Whiteing'’s successful novel, ‘“‘ No. 5, 
John Street,” was declined by two well-known 
English publishers before a third accepted it. 


“To the Manner Born” is a quotation from 
scene fourth of the first act of ‘‘Hamlet.” ‘“ Man- 
ner’’ is sometimes wrongly spelled “‘ manor.” 


The Smallest Price ever paid for a rare book was 
probably the one cent once given at an auction for 
a copy of the Life of Franklin Pierce written by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


“Faultily Faultless"’ is an expression which | 


occurs in the first part of Tennyson’s poem, “ Maud”: 
“ Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 
Dead perfection—no more.”’ 


**Lady Audley’s Secret.’’ The scene of this still 
popuiar novel by Miss Braddon, published thirty- 
eight years ago, is the quaint old priory owned by 
Lord Peter at Ingotstone, in Essex, England, 


“Treasure Island,’’ “Kidnapped” and “ The 
Master of Ballantrae’’ are three of the most popular 
romances of Robert Louis Stevenson, and have had 
a combined sale of more than a quarter of a million 
copies. 


“Janice Meredith,"’ the last successful novel by 
Paul Leicester Ford, was without a title when it was 
first submitted to its publishers. Mr. Ford himself 
favored calling it ‘‘ Battledore and Shuttlecock.” A 
dozen other suggested titles were voted on. 


Tennyson's Famous Poem, “ Crossing the Bar,”’ 
was sung at his funeral, as well as his poem of * The 
Silent Voices.’’ The former was set to music by 
Dr. John Frederick Bridge, and the latter by Lady 


Tennyson at her husband's express desire. Her | 


composition is a melody in F-minor. 


Dr. A. Conan Doyle is the son of an artist, Charles 
Doyle; the nephew of Richard Doyle, who is on the 
staff of “Punch,” and the grandson of John Doyle, 
who was a noted caricaturist. While a medical 
student in Edinburgh, Doctor Doyle made a trip to 
the North Seas as the surgeon on a whaler. 


George Meredith's Novels and poems are written 
in a small study, built by itself in his garden on the 
slope of a hill, at the foot of which stands his house, 
just off the main road beyond Burford Bridge in the 
beautiful district of Boxhill in England. His unmar- 
ried daughter lives with him. His son is associated 
with a prominent publishing house in London, 


** Gerald Fitzgerald.”” The reason why this novel 
by Charles Lever, the popular Irish novelist who 
died in 1872, has only recently appeared in book 
form, instead of being included among his collected 
works thirty years ago, is because of a misunder- 
standing he had with the proprietors of an Irish 
magazine to whom he sold the story as a serial. 


**School-Boy Lyrics."’ Original copies of this 
early book by Rudyard Kipling are rare and expen- 
sive. Of four that were offered for sale not long 
since, one was sold for six hundred and fifty dollars, 
two brought five hundred dollars apiece, and the 
third three hundred and seventy-five dollars. The 
last three copies contained inscriptions by members 
of the Kipling family. 


A Letter to Shakespeare. The only letter ad- 
dressed to Shakespeare that is known to be in exist- 
ence was written by Richard Quincy on October 25, 
1598, from the Bell Inn in London, which stood in 
Carter Street on the site now occupied by a new post- 
office. The original of the letter is in the museum at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and a commemorative tablet has 
recently been placed on the building in London. 


‘David Harum,” the unusual character in the 
book of that name by the late Edward Noyes 
Westcott, was not intended as a pen-portrait of the 
late David Hannum, of Homer, New York, as has 
been widely asserted. Mr. Westcott’s sister says: 
‘To my certain knowledge no character in my 
brother’s book was drawn from life. ‘ David 
Harum’ may be called a composite photograph,” 


‘Time and Tide Wait for No Man” is simply a 
popular saying, aud not the original statement of any 
particular author. John Heywood, who lived about 
1565, wrote, “ The tide tarrieth no man,” in his 
* Proverbes,”” part one, chapter three. In 1595 
Robert Southwell, in ‘‘St. Peter’s Complaint,’ 
wrote, ‘‘ Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure”’ ; 
aud Robert Burns, in ‘ Tam o’Shanter,’’ wrote, 
‘* Nae man can tether time or tide.” 


In “Shirley’’ Charlotte Bronté described both 
people and places that she knew. Her lifelong 
friend, Ellen Nussey, figures in the book as 
“ Caroline Helstone”’ ; and the family of a Yorkshire 
banker named Taylor, whose country seat was near 
Roe Head, is depicted in “the Yorkes.”” Mary 
Taylor, the elder of the daughters, was “ Rose 
Yorke”: Martha Taylor was “Jessie Yorke”; and 
one of their brothers was ‘‘ Martin Yorke.”’ The 
manor of Kirklees, near Roe Head, is the 
“‘Nunnwood ” of the novel. 


In Submitting Manuscript for publication in a 
magazine, the placing of the author’s full name and 


| address at the head of the first sheet, and the inclos- 


ing of return postage, are universally accepted by 
editors as sufficiently indicating the fact that the 
article is to be paid for if it is published, or to be 
returned to the author if it is not acceptable. 
Letters are usually sent with manuscripts, but are 
really superfluous unless some special explanation is 
necessary. A price shovld not be put on a manu- 
script unless the author has positively decided not 
to accept any smaller amount. . 


Mary E. Wilkins was born in the town of 
Randolph, Massachusetts, in 1862. Both her parents 
were descended from representative New England 
families; her father, a native of Salem, 
Massachusetts, numbered among his ancestors Judge 
Bray Wilkins, the stern old Puritan who figured 
prominently in the famous trials of the witches, and 
her mother came of the Holbrooks, of Holbrook. 
The family removed from Randolph to Brattleboro, 
She was twenty- 
two years old when, on the death of her father, she 
returned to Randolph, where she has since lived. 
She studied in Mount Holyoke Seminary. 
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cry Pianist, Every Singer 


will be glad of the opportunity to secure, in a superb, uni- 
form edition, the most celebrated and most melodious vocal 
and instrumental compositions that have ever been written. 


30 0 Socueat selections for 


3 5 0 —_ ~ all Ses: ot 


Over 2200 Pages 
20 Editors and Special Contributors 


This valuable permanent collection of musical master- 
pieces can be obtained by those who act promptly, at 


Less than one-tenth the cost 
in sheet form 


“The most complete and valuable Musical Library ever 
published.”— The Keynote. 

“It is a publication we can recommend. There is some- 
thing that will interest all.”—7he Etude. 

“A vocal and instrumental library of rare excellence and 
comprehensiveness,”’— The Pianist. 


WORLD’S BEST MUSIC 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes: 4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental 


Instrumental selections by the greatest composers; melodious, not too difficult, and including popular and 
operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, nocturnes, adagios, military pieces and classic and romantic piano 
music. ‘The best old and new songs, duets, trios, quartets and choruses upon every subject: Upon friendship, 
admiration, love and home; upon absence, sorrow, reminiscence and revery; upon humor, patriotism, nature and 
morality; no hymns, however, 400 portraits and illustrations, over 500 biographies of musicians, and more than 
100 new and copyrighted selections by American musicians. 
sympathetic performers. 





LIBRARY 


OF THE 


‘The work ig planned for cultured homes and 























All these and | Strauss Liszt | Rubinstein Paderewski | Chopin egner 
over 400 other Mozart | Saint-Saens Salfe Haydn Gounod | tt 
Composers Beethoven Gottschalk ullivan Schytte | Handel | Buck 
represented Schumann | Grieg | Smith Bizet Benedict Damrosch 
in this ichubert |§ Chaminade Bisho Rameau Mattei De Koven 
matchless Lover Bendel Chwatal Rachmaninoff | Czibulka Faure 
collection : Moore | Henselt | Cowen Goldmark Molloy Gilbert 
Marvelously Low Price \%,.1meany oF THE ZT of 8 Volumes, com- 
y WORLD'S BEST MUSIC =“THE SET ; 4 


is really TWO SETS of subscription books, bound together in a 
new, uniform edition. The subscription prices for the two sets were 
never less than $30.00 in cloth and $40.00 in half-leather. Our low 


club prices are $18.00 in fine cloth binding, and $21.00 in half-leather size; dimensions of volumes, 9 
binding. We pay transportation charges. We are so confident these 


, rE by 32 inches; one inch thick, 
books will please you that we are willing to send them on approval. 


FREE FOR EXAMINATION cittes‘tome sournat 


Send us your application at once, stating which style of binding you prefer, cloth or half-leather. We will 
forward the entire set, charges prepaid. We will allow you 15 days in which to examine this wonderful collec- 
tion of music. If you are not satisfied, you can return the set at our expense. If satisfactory, you can 
make your first payment of $1.00, and remit thereafter $1.00 a month for 17 months, if cloth is ordered, making 
a total payment of $18,00. If you select the half-leather binding, which we recommend, there will be three 
more monthly payments of $1.00, making a total payment of $21.00. We assume all risk. We suggest that 
you apply at once if you desire to obtain a set of this limited edition. 
Don’t fail to mention THe LaApigs’ HOME JouRNAL, Address 


Absolutely No Risk to You. THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


We Pay Transportation Charges. 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


2200 
CONSISTS Preire rect oats 


Send Postal for Beautiful Specimen Pages. 
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‘SAM SON 


SUSPENDER 
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Ss ial Offer, ™ intetuce THE A Hn 

pec * new homes, and thet every Jounnas reader. may 
see the high character of our work, we will send to any address, for only 
25 centa, « specimen copy, with the two beautiful companion pictures 
shown in this advertisement—Rosen and Vieleta—each 8x35 in. These 
two studies alone sell for $1.00 and are the finest examples in color that 
have ever been issued. As this offer is limited you should order at once, Yor 
1.00 will be sent, by return mail, 6 trial numbers, with 12 color pictures 
and 12 design supplements (Yearly, 64.00.) For $2.00 you will 
get THE ART INTERCHANGE for 6 months. beginning April, and we 
will send you free the January, February and March numbers, thus giving 
you ® months for only $2.00, See our advertisement in De. Jovarsi— 
it will interest you. Illustrated Catalogue free. 





Something Mothers 


Have Been Wishing For 


A complete suspender waist, 
with buttons that will not 
tear off.. All elastic; com- 
fortable; durable. ‘Takes the 
place of cotton waist. 
H Sizes: 2, 4, 6 8, 10 years, 5O 
cents; 12, 14 years, 65 conta. 
] Your dealer has it; if not, 
} KNOTHE BROTHERS ' 
142 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
J 
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“Do Not 


} 
Stammer”’ 
Hundreds of Cured Pupils 
* The cure was very rapid and 
truly wonderful." 
— Hon. Fohn Wanamaker, 
“I have personal knowledge of 
cures of stammering performed 
by you.’ 

— Rasoi Fos. Krauskopf, Phila, 
Send for new illustrated book to the 
Philadelphia Institute 
(Established 1884) 

1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edwin 8. Johnston, Founder and Principal, who cured himself after stam- 
mering forty years. Please mention Tus Lapras’ Home Jounxat when writing. 














Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapred 
to individual needs. Long established. 
Responsible. Successful. Practical. 





P and 
Editors of 6 popular publica- 
tions. Our students’ 


ae ae Vv Students 
ene oat Penecers' 
me \\e AM say 

logue free. Address 


N 
JOURNALISM, No. 105 
Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


PLAYS fi 


FREE 
Largest Assortment in the World 
All kinds of Books for Home Amusements, including 
100 New Plays Just Issued. 


SAM’L FRENOH, 26 W. 224 Street, New York City 
FOR BUSINESS 
STUDY We'scach Book 





Catalogues of 
| Thousands of 





Epowis 8. JonneTon. 















= keeping, orms. 
Penmanshi Com"! Law, 
Letter Wri Arit . 





rer oh 


Shorthand, ha viee 
4 oughly by MAIL at your own HOME, Success guar- 





pH antec _ We roneess, Saran 
al tained by our 
ye - 40 years. 





It will ou. Try it. Catal 
free. Petat lesson, 10 om. 
BRYANT & STRATTON 
102 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Peerless Skirt Supporter 


Only device invented which is a perfect skirt supporter. 
Holds heaviest skirt like a vise. Keeps waist in place. 
Simple, durable. 25 cents per set. Circular free. 


PEERLESS FASTENER CO., 963 W. Adams Street, Chicago 


WILL CARLETON’S 
MAGAZINE 
“EVERY WHERE”’ 
ONLY magazine for which WILL CARLETON, 
MARIETTA HOLLEV( Fostah Allen's Wife), 
FANNY CROSBY (world’s greatest hymn 
writer) and other famous authors write in 
every number. Best of additional literature. 


50 Centa a year. Months 
Spectr rer, 3 “m" 10c. 
Address 
Every Where Pub. Co., Dept. X, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
nown, Send 10c. silver or stamps and 


titrate cei $ LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
lorw. . £ <4 hel ee, Mocsk wus dy and cacrowded profession paying $15 to $85 weekly? Situations 
saps pe ~ habs = ~reoe Bost Sem. always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 

saaeaiinenmeeaion a . HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


You a Cog? 
If you are a workman or a clerk, and 
feel that you are like a cog in a wheel, 
going always but making no 


write and learn how to prepare yourself 
for a really desirable position. 


Change Your Occupation 


We give complete courses by mail in Eleetri- 
eal, Mechan or Steam Engineering, 
Architectural or Mechanical Drawing, 

Surveying, (Civil Engineering, etc. 
We will advise you free. 
The International Corre- 
spondence Schools 
Box 831, Seranton, Pa. 
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Six Doilies Free 


Pure linen, handsome new designs, 
6 in. square, all charges prepaid. All 
ready to work. Only 1 lot of 6 to each 
xerson. We do this to introduce our 
Hustrated 96 to 144-column monthly 
paper into families where it is un- 
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Kitchen cloths must of course be 
washed daily, otherwise they harbor 
grease and odors and become un- 
healthy. They should be made of 
knit-crochet-cotton, in a square of suit- 
able size. When you wash them, if you 
will add a tablespoonful of 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


to the hot water it will cut the grease 
and clean them in half the time; dry 
them out in the sunshine and air. 

The above is taken from our free booklet, 


“GOLDEN RULES FOR HOUSEWORK.” 
Sent free on request to 


THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago, St. Louis, . 


New York, Boston, Montreal 














Seeds that fill the re- 

quirements of those who 
raise only a few flowers and of those who culti- 
vate whole farms. No better nor bigger assort- 
ment any where than ours for 1900. ll desirable 
sorts for the amateur; all profitable varieties 
for the man whose living depends on his crops, 
To make success sure, plant 


Maule’s Seeds 


Send postal /o-day for most 
complete seed catalogue for 
1900,. Contains 4 colored ; 
plates, hundreds of illus- , 
trutions and complete 
lists of all dependable 
flower, garden and 
field seeds and sum- 
mer flowering bulbs, 
together with cash 

rize offers amount- 
ing to $2500.00. 


Wm. Henry Maule 
Philadelphia 
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FOR 14 CENTS 





: We wish to gain this year 200,000 
a4 . AVF new customers, and hence offer 

7 1 pkg. City Garden Beet, . - Be 
—— 1 pkg. Earliest Emerald Cucumber, lic 

1 “ LaCrosse Market Lettuce, . lic 

1 “ Strawberry Melon, . ° 15c 

1 “ 13-Day Radish, . ° - 1c 

1 “ Early Ripe Cabbage, . . 10c 

1 Early Dinner Onion, x » We 

3 Brillant Flower Seeds, . lic 


W orth 61.00, for 14 cents 97.00 


Above 10 Packages, worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, together with our great 
Catalogue, telling all about 
SALZER’S MILLION DOLLAR POTATO 
upon receipt of this netlee and 14 eenta, 
stamps. We invite your trade, and know 

when you once tr Ralzer’s Seeds you 
& @6will never do without. @20@ Prizes on 

Salzer's 1900—rarest, earliest Tomato 

Giant on Earth. 274. 

JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
by, bp be, Lp be he be, ite, hi, hi hi, hi din hi, hi li 
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TFT PRAED cove walt pone ecen. 
DIRECT We offer 60,000 apple, 


150,000 pear, and 
50,000 plum trees in all sizes. Our new catalogue of 
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Ornamental Trees, Plants and Vines 
84 new cuts; also our fruit catalogue, mailed free. 
SEND FOR IT TO-DAY 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 








E’. RY HOME should be 
adorned with is and 
other leaf and flowering 
Plants. We have 44 green- 
houses full. Also have hun- 
dreds of carloads of 


Rarest new, choicest old. 
Mail age safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. rect deal will save 
you money. Try it. Elegant catalogue free. 46th 
year. 1000 acres. 44 greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 746, Painesville, Ohic 
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All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Hardy Yellow Rose. Harrison's Yellow and 
Persian Yellow are both extremely hardy varieties 
of the Yellow Rose. 


Ammonia is Nota Plant Food. It isa constituent 
of some foods, but used by itself it acts as a stimu- 
lant; therefore it should not be depended on to pro- 
duce vigorous and healthy plant development. 


Clematis from Seed. I would not adyise any one 
to attempt to grow Clematis from seed. It would 
take two or three years to get the seedlings to 
flowering size, and then the flowers might be worth- 
less. No one can be sure of what he is going to get 
in growing these plants from seed. The only sure 


| way of propagating a desirable variety is by division 














of the roots or by layering. 


Insects on Chrysanthemums. The black aphis 
which infests the Chrysanthemum is much harder to 
get rid of than the common green aphis. I fight it 
with a preparation of Tobacco called Nikoteen. 
This is a concentrated extract of the plant, and the 
use of it will soon rout all aphides. The ordinary 
Tobacco tea, made by steeping Tobacco in water, 
has but little effect on this black aphis. 


Plants Require Regular Attention. If we neglect 
our children, sickness or debility is likely to follow as 
a natural consequence of that neglect. It is the 
same with our plants. Neglect them and they 
become weakened, and often disease sets in. Good 
after-care does not prevent the penalty which must 
be paid for lack of proper attention in the beginning. 
The way to grow plants well is to give-them careful 
attention daily. Spasmodic attention is little better 
than no attention at all. 


Watering Plants from the Saucer. I would not 
water plants inthis way. Some may be able to draw 
up sufficient water from the saucer, but the majority 
of them would suffer if expected to obtain the neces- 
sary amount of moisture in this way. Provide good 
drainage. Then apply water to the soil from the top 
of the pot. Should more be given than is needed the 
surplus will drain away readily and no harm be done. 
It is just as easy to water a plant from the top of the 
pot as from the bottom, and a great deal safer. 


Asparagus Sprengeerii does well in common 
garden loam made friable with sand. It requires an 
ordinary amount of water and does best in shade. 
It does not seem to be particular as to temperature. 
The roots increase with great rapidity—so much so 
that they often burst the pot—and on this account 
the plant should receive frequent shifts. If too large 
a pot is demanded, separate the roots, making several 
plants from the old one. The plant should be 
allowed to rest for two or three months in the fall. 
During its resting spell it is not unusual for it to shed 
a good deal of its foliage. Should it do this, cut off 
the branches on which the foliage is ripening and let 
the plant renew itself. 


Resting Fuchsias. Plauts which were placed in 
the cellar last October or November should be 
examined occasionally, and if the soil appears to be 
losing all moisture they should be given a little water. 
Not much will be required, however, in the ordinary 
cellar. The plants will probably lose their foliage, 
but no harm will come from this. Early this month 
bring the plants to the light and water moderately. 
In a short time there will be indications of new growth 
all along the old branches. This is the time to prune 
the plants. Cut them back from a third to a half. 
Repot, if necessary, before much growth has been 
made. Fuchsias wintered in this way will bloom 
profusely all summer, and give much finer flowers 
than can be obtained from plants kept in the window 


all wiuter. 


The Clematis may be propagated by layering or 
by division of the roots. The time to layer it is in 
summer while the plant is making vigorous growth, 
Choose a strong shoot which starts out somewhere 
near the base of the plant, if possible, and bend it 
down to the ground. Make a little incision at the 
place where the shoot touches the ground, on the 
lower side of it. Cover with soil to the depth of two 
or three inches, allowing the end of the shoot to have 
an upright position. By the end of summer roots 
will generally have been thrown out and the shoot 
can be severed from the parent plant and planted by 
itself. Division of the roots is the surest way of 
increasing the stock of this plant, however. I would 
advise the purchase of strong young plants in the 
spring, as to divide an old plant greatly interferes 
with its effectiveness. 


The Amaryllis will indicate its special needs. Its 
owner must be governed by what she sees in its 
behavior. As long as it keeps producing foliage con- 
tinue to give water. When the production of foliage 
ceases withhold water until the soil becomes quite 
dry. Then set the plant away in a quiet corner and 
let it alone. Watch it, however. After a time it will 
either put up a flower stalk or begin to produce 
foliage. If leaves appear and no flower stalk, the 
chances are that this will not be a blooming period. 
The production of buds is generally the first indica- 
tion of growth at each period. -Water well, and fer- 
tilize, while growth is taking place. It is important 
that rest should be as complete as growth. Half-way 
measures always result disastrously. Failure gener- 
ally comes from keeping the plant so moist at all 
times that the period of rest is interfered with. 


Floriculture for Profit. Some gtewers of flowers 
make a-good deal of money. These successful ones 
are almost invariably men who understand the busi- 
ness perfectly in all its phases. It stands to reason 
that persons knowing little or nothing about flower- 
growing as a business cannot make a success of 
such an undertaking. Nowadays one must know his 
business to succeed at it. Flower-growing is not all 
profit, as some seemtothink. Neither is it easy work. 
I would be glad to say more encouraging words to 
the worn-out teachers, and discouraged sewing-girls 
and stenographers, who would like to get away from 
their old, hard life, but I cannot encourage them to 
expect success in something they have no knowledge 
of. I would suggest that they visit some florist near 
at hand and talk the matter over with him. He can 
give them more information about the business than 
I can, and a better insight into its ups and downs. 
































seven hundred (7! 


fruit trees 


COPYRIGHT (900 av PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


) engravings 
seeds and plants, and as each was drawn from Nature they show, 
“asin a looking-glass,” the best of the old and the latest of the new, 
Much valuable information is also contained in “Everything for the 
Garden,” such as “ How to 
“Cold-frames and hot-beds, their construction and management,” 
“How to grow large crops of smooth potatoes,” “How to make 
ar every year,” “Injurious insects and 
and trees, the remedies and how to use them,” etc., etc, 


To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, a 
make the following unusually liberal offer z 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, 
and who incloses us /0 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also | free of charge, our famous 50-cent 
‘* Harvest’’ Collection ot seeds, 

New Large-Flowerin 
Comet Asters, White 
New Freedom Tomato, in a red envelope, which, when emptied and 
returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order 
of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward, 


air Peas, New Giant Pansy, 


EVERY CLIME 


TESTIFY TO THE SUPERIORITY OF 


HENDERSONS SEEDS § 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


Is the title of our Catal 
hundred and ninety (1 





Set cond oan 
es, Wei a pound, containing over 
ae om six superb colored plates of 


grow flower and vegetable seeds,” 


diseases of plants 


containing one packet each of 


New Giant 
ume Celery, French Breakfast Radish and 





PAT a i ee 


A BARGAIN COLLECTION OF 


Three Favorite and 
M Popular 


FLOWERS / 


Nasturtiums, 
Sweet Peas 
and Pansies 







Made to intro- ¢ ~ RQ Ww Se 
duce our Flower — i emaiaiati 
Seeds THAT GROW to new customers. 


PANSIES 1 pkt. of all the largest Piewering 


and Giant varieties. best 
strain in existence. 


SWEET PEAS 1. 2%t:.0f Eckfords, new 


and best named and Giant 
Flowering varieties. 


NASTURTIUMS 1 vkt.of all the choicest 


colors of every known 
good sort. The Best. 


FOR ONLY 6 CENTS in stamps and the ad- 


dress of two friends 
who grow Flowers, we will send one full-size 
acket of each variety, postpaid, to any address. 
Pncluding free copy of the handsomest up-to-date 
Catalogue published,devoted exclusively to Flower 
Seeds. ‘This is a bona-fide offer made to introduce 
our seeds to new customers and positively only 
one collection sold to any one person. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


S. Y. HAINES & CO. 
105 Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TUM MA A A A a ee 


43 FLOWERS.3O* 


20 Pkts. Seeds, 23 Bulbs 


Most popular varieties, postpaid. 

pkt. Mary Semple Asters, 4 colors, mixed, 
* Alyssum, Little Gem. 

* Beautiful Hybrid Begonias. 

* Bouquet Chry h 

“ Umbrella Plant. 

“ Carnation Marguerite. 

** Double Chinese Pink. 

** Heliotrope, mixed. 

“ Forget-me-not Victoria. 

“ California Golden Bells. 

Petunia Hybrid, mixed. 

* Phlox Drummondii. 

“* Poppy, New Shirley. 

“ Sunshine Pansy. 

“ California Sweet Peas. 

* Lovely Butterfly Flower. 

Giant Verbena, mixed. 

*“" Diamond Flower, 

** Washington Weeping Paim. 

** Japan Morning-Glory. 


23 BULBS — 7° and new 
. ae : CANNA Lilies, 
“Scarlet King’’ «Scarlet King’ and’ Variegated ; 1 Double 
Canna Lily. Tuberose; 2 Hybrid Gladiolus; 2 Butterfly 
Gladiolus; 4 nish Iris: 2 Tuberous 
Climbing Wistaria; 10 lovely mixed Oxalis. 
New Floral Guide, 124 pages, FREE with every order 


The Conard & Jones Co., Box A, West Grove, Pa. 


of BEE CULTURE 


The only cyclopedia on bees, 466 pages and 406 
illustrations. Every of the subject fully 
treated by experts. Price $1.20. C and 
sample c of our semi-monthly magazine, 
GLEANI S IN BEE CULTURE, free if you 
mention this magazine. 
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THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio | 





DUE 


SEED sit FRE 


To get new customers to test my Seeda, I will mail my 1908 
Catalogue, filled with more bargains than ever, and a 10¢, 
Bill, good for 10¢e. worth of Seeda, for trial, absol 
free. All the Best Seeds, Bulbs, Planta, Roses, Farm 
Seeds, Potatoes, ete., at lowest prices. Nine Great Novel- 
tles offered without names. I will pay #60 FOR A NAME 
for each. Many other novelties offered, including Ginseng, the 

reat money-making plant. Over 20 varieties shown in colon, 
$1100 in cash premiums offered. Don't give your order 
until you see this new catalogue. You'll be surprised at my 
bargain offers. Send your name on a postal for catalogue to-day, 
It fs FREE te all. Tell your friends to send, too, 


F. B. MILLS, Box 32, Rosehill, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 








20 tasis" FLOWERS 10 Sis 


For 25c. we will send the post: 
following choice collection for 25c. paid. 


~ Begonia 


1 Pkt. Double Chrysanthemum, hardy, great novelty 

1 Pkt. Polyantha Baby Rose, bloom in 90 days from planting 

1 Pkt. Tree Aster, new and very attractive, giant flowers 

4 Pkts. Pansies, yellow, black, red, white, separate colors 

1 Pkt. Ageratum, new and very choice, blue and white 

1 Pkt. Poppy Bractaetum, very brilliant colors and hardy 

1 Pkt. Japanese Morning-Glories, beautiful markings 

1 Pkt. Carnation, choice 1 Pkt. Brachycome (Daisy) 

1 Pkt. Sweet William 1 Pkt. Nigella, Love-in-Mist 
1 Pkt. Smilax, old favorite 1 Pkt. Bush Sweet Pea, new 

1 Pkt. Sweet Lavender 1 Pkt. Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt. Schizauthus, grand 1 Pkt. Petunia, fringed, mixed 


1 Spotted Calla, 1 Begonia, 1 Amaryllis 
10 Bulbs 2 Montbretias, 1 Cinnamon Vine, 1 Madeia 
Vine, 2 Gladiolus, brilliant colors; 1 Tuberose, double. 
All the above Seeds and Bulbs, her with our new colored 








plate ue, sent postpaid for 25 cents, NOTICE.—A retort 
cheek, for 25 cents, sent with each collection. 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N.Y: 
Large Packets F CENTS SILVEB 
or 12c. in Stamps 
10 New Seeds ] © 6 Sets for 506. 


MY GEM COLLECTION SUPERB NEW SORTS 


One Packet of EACH of the fol ‘ 
New Fringed Everblooming 
heny Hollyhocks, blooms 1st yew 
Kew Large Flowering Asters. 
New Giant Flowered Cosmos. 
Camellia Flowered Balszm. 
Giant Marguerite Carnation. 
Royal Prize Pansies, al! colors- 
Brilliant Large Flowering Phlox. 
New Sweet Pea Mixture. 
New Giant Hybrid Heliotrope- 
Mammoth Flowered Verbena. ‘old 
This collection of Novelties ya 
offered to introduce my good 
Seeds and Bargains in Plants. 


MISS MARTHA HISEE 








O7 New Catalogue Free. Box A, Urbana, Ohio 
cs 
imple i# 
RUNS ITSELF! 2) r:ion 53 
gentle summer shower. You strike a ! ‘the 
we PETALUMA INOUBATOR bes ile 
rest. No w . No loss. Hatches every free. 
egg. 4 sizes. We pay the freight. Catalogue: 


Petaluma Incubator Co., Box A, Petalum® 
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Makes successful Rose growin 

ON THEIR possible. No matter how often 
OWN ROOTS you have been disappointed in 
raising roses, you'll find success with the famous 
Ye Profusion of rich flowers all 

No failures. 


. 
summer. 
















The Golden Wedding edition 
now TO of “Our New Guide to Rose 
GROW THEM Cuiture” for 1900, the leadin 
Rose catalogue of America, gives you the benefit 
of a lifetime experience in Rose growing. It illus- 
trates, describes and gives the Bm of over 200 
new Roses, and hundreds of old favorites. 

Describes all other desirable flowers. 











This great book of 130 pages, pro- 

FREE fusely illustrated, is sent free on 

» BY MAIL , west, together with a sample 

copy of our popular floral monthly, “Success with 
Flowers.”’ Send us your address to-day. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Leading Rese Growers of America 

West Grove, Pa. 





15 Good Bulbs, 12 
Pkts. Flower Seeds 


for 25 cts., postpaid. 
All Blooming Bulbs 


an” — - ons 
1 ouble HKegontia, large; 

Aztee Bridal Flowe fra- 
gant; @ Cinnamon Vine, 
hardy cinnamon-scented climber; 
1 Madeira Vine, climber, fra- 
grant; 2 Ever-Blooming 
Montbretias; 2 Gilad*olus, 
the Bride; 2 Summer-Blooming Myacinth; 2 Giant 
French Ranunculus; 1 Searlet Freesia, summer bloomer. 


The following pkts. of Seeds: 
1 Pkt. Carnation 


480,000 was paid for Mrs. 














Lawsen Carnation. You 
may get one equally as good 
is same 


—some of my © 
blood. 


1 Antigenon, the great 
Silay Mestartion, new 3 3 
asturtium, new ; 
Maltifiora Rose heed; 1 
Mess Verbena; 1 Geranium 
$ 1 Centrosema Grand- 
+ 1 Purple Feather 
Grass; 1 African ed 
Cucumber; 1 Red and Gold 
Foliage Cotton; 1 Crotalaria Ketusa; 1 Aster, new 
California Branching. 


Catalogue and “How to Grow” with every order 


Thisentire 15 Bulbs and 12 Pkts. Seeds, for 25c. 


Miss Mary E. Martin, Floral Park, N. Y. | 





WRITE THE GROWERS 
NORTHRUP, KING & CO.’S 
Seed Promises are 
PROMISES FULFILLED! 


4 


rial 

Every one who plants Seeds has at 
times been disappointed. If you 
would learn the TRUTH about seeds and hew to buy 
them KIGHT--no matter where, or of whom you buy, 
send for * SEED TRUTH,” an Authority upon the sul- 
t, SENT FREE. If you also desire a copy of our 

ECIAL 64-page Catalogue of Vegetable, Flela and 
Flower Seeds, send 10 ets. (silver or stamps) and 
also receive one full-size pkg. 
each of Holland © (best 
winter sort), Red @ (ear- 
liest) Beet, Cu (mixed) Sweet 
Peas (grow 8 inches high), Aus- 
tralian (longest keeping) Onion, 
Triumph (new spotted) Radish, 
Evening Scented Stock, Bridal 
Vell (most charming floral nov- 
elty), and Free Samples of Per- 
feeted Field Seeds grown by us in 
this—the World’s Golden Grain 
Belt! NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


You need no other seed 
catalogue if you have 


urpee S for 1900 


While not the largest, it is the brightest 
and best. It is a book of 140 pages, care- 
fully written among the growing crops at 
Fordhook the largest trial grounds in 
America. We cannot afford 

afMs— to waste copies to those who 
Want only the ‘‘pretty pictures,’’ but 
Shall be pleased to send it FREE fo all 


who intend to plant seeds in 1900. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 













































Income from 


And poultry makes many women independent. With small 
you can hatch and raise pulliets for market or 
©g¢ makers with the Ertel 


HATCHING 
WONDER 


Built on 
ih ame Farvies as 


. 
Bt ire eee 


see nmnmn! 


~ d vrtel Victor | } j 
ors. ‘omplete and : - 
absolutely self. = lating. — = a 


Hundreds j 


n use. ty 
% to 100 eggs. Write for 
» free. 


GEORGE ERTEL CO., Quincy,sJil. 














All Rare Seeds | 


THE LADIES’ 


L HELPS 


AND HINTS & 





All inquirers must give their full names and | 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 

| 


& 


Baby Primroses. These charming and popular 
little plants belong to the Odconica branch of the 
Primula family. They are of easy cultivation. They 
like a light, spongy soil, plenty of light and plenty 
of water. They bloom profusely all winter and are 
grown from seed sown iu the fall. 


Trouble with Palms. The chief cause of trouble 
with Palms, in my opinion, originates in defective | 
drainage. Most Palms are kept at some distance 
from the light, where the sun cannot reach the soil, 
and unless drainage is perfect the moisture in the 
soil will sour it, and this brings on a diseased condi- 
tion of their roots. Make drainage what it ought to 
be, and have the soil so open that water will pass 
through it readily, and there will be no souring to 
lead to unpleasant results. 


Mushroom Culture. In reply to the various 
inquiries I have received about the culture of the 
Mushroom, I would say that it is impossible to treat 
the subject satisfactorily in this department. By 
consulting the catalogues of the florists those who 
desire to cultivate Mushrooms will find books for sale 
treating on the subject. TJiese books give directions 
for growing the delicacy, which finds a ready sale on 
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Giant Flowerles Caladium 





the market, and which I presume amateurs might 
succeed in growing with profit. 


Dahlias. Our Northern summer is too short to 
bring these flowers to perfection if we plant the roots 
in the open ground in May, and it is not safe to put 
them out earlier than that. In order to achieve 
success with Dahlias start them into growth in 


| March or April, in pots or boxes, and transplant 


| require, 











them to the open ground as soou as the weather 
becomes settled and warm. The new “ decorative”’ 
Dahlias are extremely beautiful flowers, and no 
garden can afford to be without some of them. 


Cinerarias. ‘There is little use in trying to grow 
these flowers unless they can be given the care they 
The green aphis is very troublesome on 
them, and if left alone he will soon ruin the plants. 
It is a good plan to crumble Tobacco leaves and 
stems fine and spread them over the surface of the 
soil in the pot. 
plants and sprinkle Tobacco dust over the under 
side of the leaves. If these remedies do not accom- 
plish the result aimed at, fumigation must be resorted 
to. When well grown the Cineraria is a useful 
flower for winter, as it produces a most brilliant 
effect because of the profusion of its blossoms. 


Heliotropes. When the leaves of these plants turn 
brown the trouble is generally due to one of three 
causes: too much water, too little water, or lack of 
root room. A plant eight inches high in a pot of the 
ordinary size is probably root-bound, and should be 
shifted to a seven or eight inch pot. The Heliotrope 
has hundreds of fine, fibrous roots, and therefore it 
requires a great deal more water than plants do 
which have but few roots, and those largeones. The 
Heliotrope likes considerable warmth and delights 
in full sunshine. See that the pot in which it is grown 
has the best of drainage, and water daily, applying 
enough to saturate all the soil. With good drainage 
there is no danger of overwatering. 


Azaleas will be coming into flower at this season, 
and as soon as their flowering period is over growth 
will take place. This is the critical time with them. 
Much of their future success will depend upon the care 
given them now. After blooming keep the plants in 
a rather warm place and shower daily to encourage 
them to “‘ break”’ freely. As soon as growth has 
fully begun give some good fertilizer to promote 
thorough development. The annual growth ought 
to be completed by the time warm weather comes. 
Then put the plants out-of-doors in a sunny place 
and leave them there until October, being careful not 
to allow them to get dry at the roots. These plants 
develop flower buds during the summer, but their 
flowers are not developed until winter. It is neces- 
sary that the roots should be kept from drying out, 
as this is sure to lead to blasting of the buds. 


Flowers About Brick Houses. There ought to 
be little trouble in growing flowers about houses 
built of brick—no more, in fact, than about any other 


kind of house—if the soil given them is what it | 


ought to be. If thesoil has been thrown out in mak- 
ing excavation for the walls it is likely to be hard 
and not particularly rich. To remedy these condi- 
tions work in a liberal amount of sand—the coarser 
the better—and manure well. Petunias, Phlox, 


Calliopsis and Mignonettes will flourish on the east | 


and south; Pansies, Myosotis and Sweet Alyssum on 
the north, and Portulacas and Eschscholtzias on the 
west. Any of these will grow well with an eastern 
exposure, Sweet Peas and Morning-Glories will do 
well on the south and east, but they would not be 
likely to do well if planted on the west or north side. 
Nasturtiums are good flowers for planting on the 
side most exposed to the afternoon sun. 


Callas are Easily Grown if their habits are under- 
stood aud their requirements are considered. While 
growing they like a good deal of moisture at their 
roots, and at this time they should be fed well. 
Generally they come to a standstill about May, and 
then they should be given a resting spell. The Caila 
comes from Egypt, where it is found growing along 
the Nile. In its native habitat there is a deluge dur- 
ing part of the season and a drought for the re- 
mainder of it. Under these conditions the plant 


grows luxuriantly during the “ wet spell’’ and dries | 


up when the water subsides. We can imitate these 
conditions to the advantage of the plant by allow- 
ing it to become completely dry during the summer. 
My plants go out-of-doors in June, in their pots, 
which are turned down on their sides. No attention 
whatever is given. them until about the first of 
September. Then I shake the roots out of the dry 
soil aud repot them. In a short time the plants start 
into growth. It is a mistake to think the Calla likes 
to stand in stagnant water. It does not. But it likes 
a great deal of water, and it can be given this by 
watering daily in liberal quantities. Provide it, 
however, with the best of drainage. It seems to be 
equally suited with a sunny or a shady window. It 
is a mistake to call the Calla a Lily. It is not a 
member, even remotely, of the Lily family, therefore 
the term Calla Lily is a misnomer. 


It is also a good ‘plan to invert the | 


NEW CENTURY 
A New Species, and the Grandest Foliage and Flowering Plant yet Introduced 


EAVES three times as large as any other Caladium, having a heavy, leathery texture and 
a bright, lustrous, glossy-green color, which is remarkably handsome. It does not pro- 
duce a bulb, but is increased by suckers, and is perennial. The leaf - stalks are strong 
and tall, holding the mammoth leaves well above-ground. Leaves 3 to § feet long by 2 or 244 
feet broad; perfectly immense, and make a plant which for tropical luxuriance has no equal. 
Added to this wonderful foliage effect are the mammoth lily- like blossoms, 12 to 15 inches long 
by 7 inches wide; snow-white, changing to cream, with a rich and exquisite fragrance 
| so powerful as to perfume a whole garden, filling the air with fragrance for a long distance. 
| Plants bloom perpetually all summer in the garden,-or all the year round in pots. Rot only is 
| it the grandest garden or Jawn plant, but as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, halls or 
conservatories, it rivals the choicest palms in foliage, to say nothing of its magnificent flowers. 
Thrives in any soil or situation, and grows and blooms all the year. As many as6 to 12 
flowers rise successively from the base of each leaf-stalk, and are borne on stems 18 to 24 
| inches high. Regardless of all we can say in its praise, the plant will astonish every one with 
| its magnificence — so novel and so wonderfully effective, free growing and fragrant. Certainly 
| worthy of the new century. 
ell- rooted plants, which will ‘bloom and reach full perfection this summer, $1.00 each, 

3 for $2.00, delivered by mail or express, prepaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 


Place your order at once— This offer will not appear again. 


OUR CATALOGUE FOR 1900> 28", Anmixersary, Edition — greatest Book of 


ower aud Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 illustrations, 10 colored plates, will be mailed free to ang Ge anticipate purchas- 
ing Seeds, Bulbs or Plants. Great Novelties in Sweet-Scented and Tuberous Rex Begonias, Geraniums, 
Fragrant Calla, Treasure Vine, Gooseflower, Caladiums, Everblooming Tritoma, Cannas, Gladiolus, Roses, 
Phloxes, Giant Peony, Lilies, Palms, Carnations, Primroses, Asters, Pansies, Sweet Peas, Verbenas, 


Tomatoes, Strawberries, etc. JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. y. 
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Choice Annuals (Everybody's Favorites) ‘ 2) & 
sure to grow and bicom this season. All New, Fresh Seeds ~~ ’ ns s 
Aater, finest mixed — Baleam, 8 colors — Panay, royal show — Pinks, 7} 
10 colors —Sweet Peas, 20 colors — Petuntas, 10 colors —Phlex, 20 he 


colors —Verdenas, 6 colors — Migneonette Sweet, ani Sweet Alyssum. 

For 12 cts. and the addresses of two of your flower-loving friends, 
I will send, postpaid, this complete collection, one packet each, 
of the ten varieties, and refund money if not pleased, Will also 
include “loral Culture” (revi edition by Miss Lippincott), 
which tells how to grow flowers from seeds, and the daintiest 
catalogue ever published, devoted exclusively to flower seeds. 
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ALL FOR TEN CENTS 


Aster, New Rose, splendid, 25 sorts. | 
Candy tuft, annuals, all colors, mixed. 
Daler Imp. Double, choicest mixed. 


Pansy, Giant Fragrant, fine, 35 sorts, 
Pink, New Cyclops, sweet, early, hardy. 
ich sorts. 





} 
| Pp RKanunculus-flowered, 8 
Dahlia, Imp. Single, best colors, mixed. | Poleale. St Becdiding, constant, 
aurandya, fine trellis vine, 8 sorts. tweet P. -flowered, rich colors. 
ignonette, Sweet, 10 choice kinds. | Steek, Ger. Ten Weeks’, double, 30 sorts. 
Nasturtium, tall, 15 best sorts mixed, | Complete Mixtmre, 1000 fine sorts. 


t#” 10 cts. pays for these 14 pkts. first-class, warranted seeds — enough for 
a lovely flower garden, also CULTURAL GUIDE and Park’s FLORAL MAGAZINE 
on trial. These are nut cheap $. None are better, Worth $1. Japan 
Megning Sere, New Phiox, Japan Pink, Zinnia or Marg. Carnation for club 


of 2; all for club of 5. Club now. Geo.W. Park, B 25, Libonia, Pa. 


as This adv’t will not appear again. 
Bargains in Gloxinias and Tuberous Begonias, My Seeds are put up inexpensively by st pe chi See Guide. 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 


25 Different Designs. Feey are all stee) and cheaper 













Thousands of gardeners 
depend on Ferry’s Seeds 
every year and never suffer dis- 
appointment. Cheap substitutes 
bring loss, not paying crops. It pays 
to pay a little more for FERRY’s SEEDS. . 
kive cents per paper everywhere, yee. 


always worth it. Always the Best. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


than wood fence. prices to Chure and 
Cem 


Write wae Catalogue. 
KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO. 
408 North Street, Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. 
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| KITSELMAN ORNAMENTAL FENCE 

| More ornamental than iron and as cheap as a wood picket fence. 
| OVER 50 DIFFERENT DESIGNS. Catalogue 5 

} KITSELMAN BROS., Box 71, RIDGEVILLE, IND. 








CENTS 


50 DesiGns. CHEAPER THAN WOOD FENCE | 
SPECIAL PRICE To CHURCHES Anp CEMETERIES 
CATALOGUE FREE. Address UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO. 
901 N. TENTH STREET, TERRE HAUTE, IND., U.S. A. 


ARM-RAISED POULTRY 








| Send a nickel, and addresses of two 
who grow flowers, for my brownie catalogue of 
choice seeds and a packet each of three new kinds 


— Giant Braneh’ Comet Aster, Fite 

Pansy and Alleghany Fringed Holly hock. 

MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
818 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


} 
| 





PAYS BEST. Always strong and vigorous 
and breeds healthy stock. We ship only farm- 
raised stock. Get our new Poultry Guide and make big 
money with poultry. Worth $25, Lut sent for only Ibe, 


JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 161, Freeport, i. 
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Do You Embroider? 


Home Needlework Magazine is admitted to 
be the best paper devoted to Fancy Work, Art 
Needlework, Lace Making, Crocheting and Knit- 
ting. It is published in January, April, July and 
October. Fine Hlustrations, 5 lendid Colored 
Plates, Instructions and Embroidery Lessous by 
expert teachers. Subscribers have the privilege 
of asking any questions desired of the editors. 
Designs are given for beginners as well as expe- 
rienced workers. It will keep you posted on the 
latest ideas and the newest style of work. 


The July, 99, number treats Renais- 


sance and Bat- 

tenburg Laces, besides Embroidery. ‘Tells how to 
make all the newest stitches. 

has nine 


The October, 99, number splendid 


colored plates, and gives designs for Centrepieces, 
Doilies, Pincu-hions, Shopping Bags, Photo 
Frames, Sofa Pillows, Child’s Crocheted Cap, 
Drawn Work and Morris Embrvuidery. Don’t 
miss this number. 


The January, 1900, number, just out, 


resides 
the latest designs, contains a valuable article on 
“Shading,” Hlustrated by Colored Plates. Read 
Mrs. L. arton Wilson’s “Lesson in Em 
brvidery.” Subjects this month: “ Double Rose” 
and “ Morning-Glory.” Finely illustrated. Decore 
and "Cravat Case signs; also rules for New 
Crocheted Silk Purses and Chatelaine Bag. A 
splendid number. Single copies cust 10 cents each. 


Special Offer: 


Send us Twenty-five 
cents, stamps or silver, 
before April 1, 1900, und we will send you the 
July, October and January numbers as above 
by return mail and the April number when it 
comes out. Your money back if you don’t like 
them. ‘This offer good only till April 1, 1900. 
After that date the price will be 35 cents per 
year. Subscribe now at the low rate. Address 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
& Chestnut Street, Florence, Mass. 
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A fashionable shape for women's wear; exceedingly 
pretty, and jally adapted to ribbons or soft ties. 
The “Col ”* collars are the most perfect goods 
made. Always satisfactory. Price, 15 Cents each. 

Ask your dealer forthem. If he will not supply you 


send to us, stating size. Send for style booklet for 
spring and summer. Sent free. 


CORLISS, COON & CO. 
Department “H,’”” TROY, NEW YORK 
3c Yd.—12-Yd. Pieces, 25c 
5) 
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French Val. Lace 
Edging and Inserting 
to match. 
Patterus at 






* a b * 
WOOHOO 
: en 802) 


+ i ‘ atterns at — 
» nto . f tices, ra 

0600000000 IIe 
se ROE ert We have a new 
Ses S528 Catalogue of Laces, | 
“een Embroideries and | 
Tuckings. Write 

for it. 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

















uchess Embroidery Hoop 


not require winding; the felt cushion on the inner 
hoop gives the pri tension to HOLD TIGHTLY a light 
or heavy fabric. All the lead- 
ie authorities on Fancy 
ork use and strongly recom- 
mend this Hoop. 
Ask for the Duchess—** The 
) Hoop with the Felt Cushion,” 
or send 1b5¢e, fo 
) go, Mention size—4, 5, FELT 
) & or T inch. Set of 4 pair CUSHION 
ue id. 














Le 
Simpson’s 
Branden 

Cloths 


are to other printed 
dress goods. 


In_ beauty, . weari 
qualities and gene 
excellence nothing com- 
pares with them. 


7 ph 








25 other | 
4 same | 
rice, 100 | 
ae oo, | stitched down. 


| of the same shade as the woolen goods. 
| silk also for belt, cuff linings, tucked yoke and collar. 






THE LADIES’ 





BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or aci- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


& 


A Black Dress Hat is always in style for any 
occasion, and may be worn with a gown of any 
color. 


Kid Gloves should either match the costume or | 


contrast mildly. White ones are much worn with 
costumes of all colors for dressy occasions: 


Stains on Serge. Paint may be removed by 
ammonia and turpentine in equal parts until the 
spots aresoft ; then wash them out in warm soapsuds. 
If the serge is colored try a small piece first, as 
ammonia is apt to remove the color 


Flannel Waists. 
flannel often measures but twenty-eight inches. Two 
yards and a half of flannel is as small a pattern as it 
is safe to buy, and that means that not an inch must 
be lost in the cutting of the shirt-waist. 


Mechlin Lace is much used in the light patterns 


for gowns and such trifles as edging handkerchiefs. 
It ranks with the inexpensive laces, costing on an 
average twenty cents a piece an inch and a quarter 
wide. The linen torchon laces wear well. 


Lace Garnitures promise to be the rage next sum- 
mer. The Mechlin insertions and edgings are as 
fashionable as ever and much more choice than 
Valenciennes. Do not make the mistake of sewing 
the lace insertion over the thin summer materials. 
It should be let in as an inserting. 


Glove Novelties. ‘The latest novelty in gloves is 
a French dressed kid in white and colors, that 
washes perfectly without injuring the color or the 
texture. These gloves are washed on the hands with 
soap, partly dried there, taken off, pulled into shape 
and thoroughly dried. They cost two dollars a pair. 


Children's Skirts. At three years of age an 
ordinary-sized girl's skirts should be shortened to 
the bend of the knees. After this the skirts should 
be lengthened at the rate of an inch a year until at 
sixteen they come to the shoetops, unless the girl is 
very tall, in which case her skirts should be lengthened 
an inch or two more. 


Artificial Flowers will be popular this spring, 
especially in the tall bunches of stiff effect, but they 
are never fit for a traveling hat, as the dust settles 
on the leaves, soiling them and making them appear 
tawdry. Trim your tan hat with brown wings and 
taffeta ribbon, which will relieve the tan and make the 
hat more suitable for an overland journey. 


Sleeves this Spring are not positively plain unless 
the wearer is possessed of very handsomely rounded 
arms atid is extreme in her tastes, Some of the new 
sleeves have a cluster of crosswise tucks at the top 
close to the armhole seams, and some have a few 
gathers or are made to “ride up,”’ as men’s coat 
sleeves do, from the manner in which they are 
rounded out while sewing them in. 


Spring Wraps. Your mother will probably prefer 
a cape, as it is so easily put on and taken off. She 
will find a neat one of black cloth for twelve dollars. 
A handsome wrap cannot be bought for that sum as 
goods have advanced in price, especially silk and 
woolen fabrics. For yourself buy an extra jacket to 
wear with your tailored gown, selecting one which 
may be worn with your other skirts and also used 
as an odd wrap. 


Novel Trimmings. A handsome silk is worthy a 
handsome trimming, but the newest trimmings do 
not come within the price you wish to pay. The 
Renaissance patterns of irregular bands of jet 
spangles and beads mixed with cream lace, which 
are used at present for trimming expensive materials, 
cost from one dollar and a half a yard upward. These 
bands are used to outline lace yokes, flared cuffs and 


| to edge pointed tunic overdresses. 


Dress Skirts are as varied in style as the shades, 


| but for a slender figure the plaited ones are the most 


gracefuland becoming. Each goreis cut much wider 
at the top, and the fullness is laid in narrow side 
plaits that are stitched to within twelve inches of the 
lower edge, where they flare, giving a flounce effect. 
Such, skirts must be made over a drop skirt lining, 
which has a slight stiffening on the lower edge, and 
the outside be finished with a narrow hem blind- 


Lengthening Skirts. For the piqué skirt insert 
a two-inch band of Irish guipure embroidery ten 
inches above the lower edge. 
skirt over as a long pointed tunic without any fullness 
at the belt, and eke out the necessary length by cover- 
ing the lining with narrow bias ruffles of taffeta silk 
Use the 


The organdy skirt may be lengthened by inserting 
bands of lace, or be cut shorter and a shaped flounce 
with lace insertion added. 


Artistic Dressmaking is taught iu the Drexel 
Iystitute, Philadelphia; the Armour Institute, Chicago, 
and other institutions of the same class. Inthe regu- 
lar dressmaking schools many dress systems as well 
as ordinary dressmaking are taught. For five dol- 
lars a week, lessons are given in dressmaking and 


| designing and the pupil is taught how to make up the 


materials in vogue. The pupil furnishes the ma- 
terials, etc., and of course keeps the gown when it is 
finished. Many dressmakers avail themselves of 


| such lessons during the dull seasons, and though all 


cannot become artists, all may be improved. 


Dress Linings depend altogether upon the 
wearer’s purse and the material for which they are 
to be used. For a cloth or cashmere gown twenty- 
inch taffeta silk from eighty cents-to a dollar a yard 
will make a good lining. At the price first named 
it is not likely to wear as long as the outside material. 
For twenty-five cents a silk-finished percaline a 
yard wide that has a handsome lustre makes a 
satisfactory lining, while at fifteen cents a light- 


| weight moiréd percaline is very nice and far better 
| than the percaline sold at ten cents or the cambric at 
| eight cents. 
| are not worth expensive skirt linings. Like all other 


On the other hand, cheap outside goods 


goods, cotton and silk linings have been raised in 
price time and again since last September. 


HOME 


What is sold for thirty-inch | 








Sizes from 30 to 38, . . 
| ” oy 40 “ 45 


Cut the fine woolen | 
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Colgate & Co’s 





EXQUISITELY PERFUMED 


Nothing mysterious in its ingredients, or 
miraculous in its results 
The name of ** Colgate & Co." on 
Toilet and Shaving Soaps, 


Perfumes, Sachets, Toilet 
Waters and Dental Powder 


Corresponds to the Sterling mark on silver. 


Grace, Efegance, Comfort 


With present modes, some support and 
modeling is essential to most figures. 









ai and Corset Combined 


leaves the body 
at ease, requiring 
he canvas or 
other unpliable 
interlinings. 
Straps and band 
at back and waist 
are a suffi- 
cient sup- 
port, while 
the solid 
front gives 
Graceful and 
Natural Curves 


* Indispensable to the 
wearer of shirt-waists. 







Back View. 
tot this new de- 
Physicians Approve (ie. nici 
retains all the good and avoids the evil of 
the ordinary corset. There can be no com- 
pression or Septoment of heart, lungs or Paz, $u/y 26, 1898. 
stomach. Nothing is lost in style or shape, . 
as in most substitutes for corsets. Light and comfortable. 


Price: Best Grade, Full Length, $1.50; Medium, $1.00 


Made in fancy netting, also satteen, black, white or drab, Ask 
your dealer; if he cannot supply you, order direct, adding 15 cents 
for postage. Give length of waist (under arm), waist and bust 
measure. Write for free catalogue. 


SAHLIN NOVELTY CO., 157 Market St., Chicago | 





Freeman’s 
‘Face Powder 


Removes the shiny, oily appear- 
ance of the skin and gives the 
complexion that freshness rarely 
seen except in childhood. 


bs : at druggists’ 
25¢. or by mail 


Lae 
ey, 
pa, Write for booklet, ‘‘ Famous WoMEN”’ 
Samples for the asking 


The Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. H, Cincinnati, 0. 


Improved Bust Support 


By its use the weight of the 
breasts is removed from the 
dress-waist to the shoulders, 
iving coolness and dress com- 
ort, ventilation, a perfect- 
shape bust, and free and easy 
movement of the body. 
Made with skirt and hose 
supporter attachments. 
When ordering send bust 
measure, 











$1.00 

Say: 

“ over 45, oe 1.50 ETN 
AGENTS WANTED f / 


MRS. C. D. NEWELL, 1085 N. 4ist Court, CHICAGO 


L. SHAW 








The Largest Hair Store in 


the World 
~~ 

Wigs one’s own 
hair; detec- 

Pita tion impossible. 

We are the originators of the MARIE ANTOINETTE 

Beautiful and 
Wavy Switches a S'S up. 
NEW STYLES 


Skeleton Bangs and Waves 


New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
54 West 14th St. (Next door to Macy's), New York 


“™ SO-NO-MOR 


DRESS - SHIELD 


Natural as 





rE 














one pair of dress 
} shields will do service 
in several waists as re- 
wired. Attach and 
tach 
shields 
quicker than 


i i it takes to 
tell it. SIMPLE AND INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
pope than thread. Ask your dealer—if 
he will not supply you, we will mail set of 
four for 25 cents. 
A. F. BEESE, Davenport, lowa 





March, 1999 








The Sahlin Perfect Model Form | 


YEAR’S 
FREE TRIAL 


THE UNIQUE 


CORNISH PLAN 





has spread 
over the entire 
civilized world 
and has been 
the means of 
building up a 
vast business, 


OVER A QUARTER OF A MILLION 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Pianos, $155 


this modern met 
All latest Musical Attachments 





tJ 





of piano selling, 
We Warrant our 
Pianos and Organs 
for 25 years. back 
of that Warranty is 
a business worth over a million dollars. 


FREE Our Souvenir Catalogue for 1900 


is one of the most comprehensive 
musical books in the trade. ‘The frontispiece is q 
masterly reproduction in colors of an oil painting 
representing St. Cecilia and the Angelic Choir, 
This catalogue is sent, stpaid, together with a 
novel reference book—“ ‘The Heart of the People” 
—and our latest special offers, free. ‘The catalogue 
describes all our pianos and organs. It tells about 


The Cornish Patent Musical Attachment 


for Pianos —imitates ACCUKATELY Harp, Banjo 
Guitar, Zither, Mandolin, etc., while the famoug 
patent Combination Multitone Reed Action makes 
the CORNISH Organs unequaled in tone — repro- 
duces the power of a full orchestra. 

A prompt response to 
this advertisement will 
secure a DISCOUNT of 
$10 on the list price in 
our 1900 Catalogue, on 
any CORNISH ORGAN 
or $20 on the list price o 
a CORNISH PIANO. 

Send for particulars of 
the Cornish Co-Opera- 
tive Plan, showing how 
you can make money 
working for us, or a 


Cornish Piano 
or Organ FREE 
REFERENCES: 


Your Bank, Our Bank, 
ny Bank. 























Organs, $25 


Cash or Easy Payments d 














CORNISH & COMPANY 


Makers of High-Grade American Pianos and Organs 





Established 50 Years. WASHINGTON, N, 














BE AN ACTOR on ACTRESS 


o 

Learn this noble profession @ 
home, through the 
Method, also Elocution, Oratory 
and the Memory to retain volumes. 
“The Art of Acting,” with fifty 
portraits of leading actors and ac- 
tresses, sent free to all addressing 


The Educational Institute of Drams 
Dept. K, St. Louis, Mo. 








Established 37 Years > | 


oe 
| 








7 9 . 
“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. ‘The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 

off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail. 


WALTER F. WARE, Phitsacipnin. Te 
INCUBATOR FREE is. 


Latest improvements. The - 
we” €. VON CULIN. Catalogue Fate 
Poultryman’s plans, 10c. 


Ave. 30. THE W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Jamestows, NI. 
FOR AN INCUBATOR 10 meet mm 


low-priced incubator we have put 
out Reliable 50-EGG BANT.- 
LING SPECIAL. The equal 
of any hatching machine made, only smaller. 
Works perfectly. Results guaranteed if 
instructions are followed. Send 10c. for our 
20th Century Catalogue and Poultry Book. 


Reliable Inc. & Brdr. Co., Box B-67, Quincy, Ill. 





Pat. Apr. 10,1888 

















10c. Prize Linen Doily, Six 
DOILIES Fancy W bes ae — All for 


8. One 18-in., 10¢,; 
12-in., 10¢.; Four 9-in., 10c.; Six 6-in., 10e4 Seven Lines 
Doilies; Thirteen Battenberg Doilies; Fancy Work 
Book — All for 40c. J, F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box. 





&» A MILLION TESTIMONIALS 
are not so con- , 
Sy vincing a» the 30 DAYS 
we offer on every incubator we make. 
& one self-regulating and 
guaranteed. Over 15,000 
BANTAMS in use; hatching 
45 to 530 chicks from 50 eggs. 
Send. 4 cents for No. 17 catalog. 
Buckeye Ineuhator Co., Springfield, 0. 












ee 





ON’T SET HENS ™* Sip’ wa. 


THE NAT'L HEN INCUBATOR beats old plan 
8 to 1. Little in but big money maker. Agt® 
wanted. Send for cat. telling how to get one free Cy 
Natural Hen Ineabator Co., B 39, Columbus, Neb 
Rev. H. Heuser made « 100 Egg Hatcher cost $1.00 


POU LTRY PAPER, illustrated. 20 pages, 
25 cents per year, 4 months 
trial 10 cents. Sample Free. G4-page practical 
pet book free to yearly subscribers. Book alone 
Ocents. Catal books free. ».” 





jegue of poul 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse. N.Y. 


310 First Premitt 


Awarded to the PRAIRIE AF 
INCUBATOR. Guaranteed to oP 





in any climate. 





ck if not suited. 


Hot Time in Old 
and 100 . 


songs with music, : 


SALE. 





Send for calor 
\ city, 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., Homer 


To reduce our stock we send by mail 
pieces, full sheet-music size, a!! pate ont 
lete, all for 2@e.3 or 4 lots, 50e. Towa. 


L. Hathaway, 229 Wash, St., Boston, #0* 





Or 


This is 
our hands 
contains 
toevery b 
for it to-dz 
There is n 


— 
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AAAS 


How to | 


Cook a Ham 


This is fully explained in 
our handsome booklet, which 
contains recipes invaluable 
to ewery housekeeper. Write 
for it to-day. It is free. 


There is no ham with the 
Genuine 
Yorkshire 
Flavor 


Uniess it is cured by 

the Morrell proc- 

oss, which has 

Sen perfected 

after 70 years 
ce. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


Says: “‘I take great pleasure in recommending the Lewis Knitted Union Suits for women in all stations. 

Dress has so much to do with health that all our clothing should be light, loose and hung from the shoulders; 

not one muscle or nerve from head to foot should be subject to any “+ 
undue pressure. Nothing could be 4 

more beautiful and desirable than the . 

various thin, soft and elastic mate- 

rials of which the Lewis Union Suits 











, 
, 
a 
u 
’ 


BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


















| All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing maee or ad- 
| dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


& 
Loose-Fronted Waists have two darts on each 
side of the centre as usual, and both are boned. 


Domestic Cheviots in attractive shades of gray 
and light brown are as low in price as fifty-nine cents 
| ayard. Ladies’ cloth is a cloth-finished flaunel. 


Long Needles used in sewing sometimes tire peo- 
ple, especially if they have short fingers, so change 
your sizes until you are suited. For basting, the 
long milliners’ needles are convenient. 









































To get Small-Figured and Striped Linens and Madras 
at ee goods for shirt-waists are shown in pink, light and 
derg-the navy blue, light green and lavender tones, with pink 
kind that and lavender leading. 
makes you 
wish for White Ostrich Feathers may be cleaned in a bath 
meal- time : i . 
to come | of naphtha, being careful not to do the cleaning near 
—you | either fire or artificial light. Hang in the air and see | 
must insist that the naphtha has evaporated before attempting | 
on getting to curl the feathers. are woven for Eve’s daughters. They 
’ have generously offered to clothe just ; 
Morrell’s Fancy Beads. Beads can be bought by the string as perfectly the sons of Adam. Verily these | 
lowa’s \ and threaded on waxed thread for the long neck- 
Pride laces so much worn. Coral beads cost from twenty- I EWIS U N ION S U I I S 
¢ , five to seventy-five cents a string, and colored pearls 
Every Genuine Piece of Meat has burnt into the skin | from tweuly-five to fifty cents , P 
\ a's owe © Bride.” Nove omega g LT; Eee Are a dream of beauty, and every one should try them for the coming summer.’’— Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
iL Bewar , ~ om : The New Belts do not show any startling chz 5 
f ys & changes. : . : “T hav Lewis Union Suits for years witl satisfaction in 
JEN MORRELL & CO., Ltd., Ottumwa, lowa. | they are made of ribbon, piece silk, kid, leather, | 3 cM Prominent Officer Writes: ;,1 have wor Lewls Union Suits for years with every satiitnctortn 
ith tri ed hat ik S velvet and silk elastic. Clasps are small and very out them’—she is now testing them in the ‘Tropics. A summer campaign in @uba:convinced me there are 
FREE pean yd Soe] eraatte re pair of fancy | choice in rose gold, old silver or steel. Beaded and none so good as your SILTRINE UNION Suits.” 
= harness belts are the popuiar extremes. **Send sample fabrics so that I may order for spring.” — U. S, ConsuL, MEXIco. 
This Very Stylish cB 
!} ‘ ‘ ‘ 
SP “4 ty T Cleaning Lace. Clean your real lace barb by These testimonials prove that for Summer Wear Siltrine Union Suits | 
\ RIN HA sprinkling it thickly on both sides with magnesia. Are the highest grade of knit-to-fit perfection, unsu foe cook and comfort. For their perfection, 
value $3.00, for | Place it between sheets of blue or white tissue paper | % finish, comfort, ft and durability in wear con , although they are the best goods on the market | 
| in a large book and subject the book to pressure for are absolutely the cheapest in the end. Ask your dealer for t Suits. Don’t accept a substitute, but send 
$ 69 | twenty-four hours, then shake the powder out, 2-cent stamp for new illustrated (from life) catalogue, sample fabrics —linen, silk, siltrine, lisle, 
- | Delicate Colors. You can hardly buy a gray, | Palbriggan and woul—and testimonials that prove all our claims, 
ee mode or tan shade tvo light to be fashionable this LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 200 Main Street, Janesville, Wis, 
season, particularly if you intend it for a visiting aa 
Your money's costume, As you are tall and of good figure havea cca 
wees oe. your | princesse gown, and if you can afford it have it made 
» wee Ad noes by an artist in the dressmaking line. 
—— BE STYLISH 
SAVE MONEY Whalebones will sometimes turn in the casing in 
on 6 cess chert> | spite of all we do to prevent them. If they do, take 
ma... sieok, tote | the bones out, put them in boiling water for five 


of fancy ye and a | minutes, and then iron them straight. The new 
of Dongola chip. rim- : - ? , 
ming. sritched black taf | method of boning, with the featherbone sewed down 


: ; - o / 

feta silk, scarfof heavy | the centre of each piece on the sewing machine, is Like a Mirror 2 i cn | 
| 

: 


white guipure lace over taf- | ysually satisfactory. VICI KID makes it possible 


feta, a large bow of black 
taffeta across the front; in VICI FRICTION POLISH 
keeps it possible 


the centre a very large bunch White Organdy seems to have attained a firm 
of shaded violets andfoliage. | hold upon the affectious of women and will reappear | 
Tab in back so arranged | 


thet it will set perfectly on | during the coming season. Trimmed in Mechlin or 




































































































; i the head. Can be ordered Valencieunes lace, and worn over white lawn, VICI PASTE POLISH does it 
in black, white or colors. For 25c. extra we deliver anytrimmed | organdy would be most suitable for wear in a warm A 
charg : epaid to yo : 7 wot de ; sk any dealer 
‘eh delivery ors ME uae op gee ee Se climate. White linings are cvoler and more fashion- y P 
CHICAGO MAIL onDrR pu -Linery Co. ” able than colored oues. 
Chieage, IIL 49-51 an c. Jackson Boulevar * Z | 
| ilk Shirt-Waists. Taffeta in shades of blue, | 
Ask for A D d purple, brown, red and black, and striped effects, 
> cme ress an also the wash silks in light stripes and cords, will be 
DEWEY’S C P worn this spring. Line the waists, as silk is apt to 
Improved orset rotector rub out under the arms and on the sleeves after 
Retterand cheaper than wearing afew times. Make up the shirt-waists with 
essing Dress Shields, being | plain and yoke backs, small sleeves, and loose but not 
a complet nt 4 
Pp © garment, a , frouts. 
Dramas always ready to wear Bey 
, f withany dress. The Economical Dressing would not mean using cot- | 
aly protector thet | ton net that would soon look rusty; rather have in | 
shirt Wai wh th | i a foulard silk trimmed with velvet 
tt-Waists 1e early spring a fou ‘immed w re 
without | sew - ! ‘ ribbon. In place of a white lawn forstreet wear, have 
- in, The - a piqué skirt and white shirt-waists. I seem to be 
ony pestect constantly recommending shirt-waists for sunmimer 
protection y ; 
trom per- wear, but they are cleanly, comfortable, stylish and 
sorathon, inexpensive—all excellent qualities. 
the Rest Shield for bieyele riders, One pair does the work of six Piqué Gowns. White cotton fringe will be sold 
ne ere 20-88, © .8 _ rs Gust a = later in the season for trimming piqué. The fringe | BUDDINGTON’S IMPROVED See that “REDY -TO-UZE” 
lenis Wanted, Catalogue Free. Send 1 by P.O. Order, | Must be combed out when it is ironed. As youare | DRESS CUTTING MACHINE &/ : 
4. DEW 1 fa a pas Nag 42005 * | evidently trying to make your work light why not | te Ben aan, o cut- a 
Bi EY, Mir., 1397 B, West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. | ake your piqué gown simply with a well-hung, fate, ete. New und pees ow 4 Inter 
| five-gore skirt, without any trimming? Use tucks Cuts shirt waist,double underarm 
: i i i d all N i 
| on the cotton shirt-waists, except those of piqué, No r° ee Cin o Sausing, Manufactured Redy- 
| IMBI ED IR | which trim more effectively with bands of lace Large instruction book. Learned e Steak Saale. 
| embroidery inserted in the material. in one hour. Free at our home o-uze. y 
is an enemy to neatness. Keep . : P P nakee ml Seleses Priee#5. to-uze. Cut to fit bot- 
am, your tresses tightly bound with | Light Cloths will certainly be worn this spring. | Mr. & Mrs. Buddington, 2827 tom of skirts. Pure 
nt hairpins that st.y where you | They are light in quality as well as in color, whether | Indiana Ave., Dept. 4, Chicago. : lac and 6 
put them and never fall out. | 116 surface is smooth or twilled. The satiny finish | cy eae ac he ‘de 
Holdfast which you refer to is given by heat, and is affected ———— — — ® = 7 % yo a 
: by a drop of water, so you had better have the goods osts no more un- 
H ‘ ‘ sponged. Give the order to the retailer when you RELIEF ; TO WOMEN manufactured material. 
airpins | buy the material, as sponging done at home is rarely Hay’s Redy - to - uze 
| asueccess. All pieces of a cloth suit should run the Interlining trade-mark on each yard. | 
Bg yy | same way or they will shade differently. \ ] | t HAY’S WATER-PROOF BINDING CO 
Stabees than bets, wil | Black Net Gowns have become the standard for €. V @ ag poor ~* 
neither warp, split’ nor evening aud dressy afternoon wear. They are made . pdt b Secee. tas Mechet SC, San Pras 
ard hee St Se Sy up over black taffeta or satin lining. The net is - 
Sie ab Aubene. Also, | gored and hung loosely over the lining. When the Uu r 
444 in., with heavy prongs, | net is not gored it is hung plainly without fullness 
eaheg a 4 i asenee over the silk, and must be fitted with numerous darts 
. you, send 10 cents in | at the top and a few seams at the back. This will @ S : 
ecm Bs pamete require skill and patience. Line the sleeves and e@ ) / 
Gatien wither ia bodice to match tine skirt, and have several fancy ; . 
on bs heovy or light. | belts and collars to wear for variety. ee, ee . 
e that car ars name 
: K 
TED SAFET loomfie | Party Gowns are made of pink, blue, yellow or not gather and track } 
~<a, ¥ PIN CO., Box 125, B Ad, NJ. | lavender taffeta with tiny dots and of 4 wea the dirt. 
r i Doily, | but good texture. China silks cost less, ut they P : 
vals 10 Cents eon hye Weak Silks | do not make a good liming afterward, while taffeta Beneficial to nervous Ww omen and a 
for to work it, and our can be worn one season as a gown and then covered great relief to those suffering from ) | 
free. Catalogue of Stamped Goods, Address | with net for a second season. For fifteen cents a . n spinal troubles. 
bee. ART CO., 100 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. | yard you can procure a light-weight percaline for ‘ Rheumatism and p 
: lining a China silk gown, or for ten cents more you . oj i f heel ws. 
F A Y Stockin gS | can get the silky cotton imitation of a a ne Send 30 cents, i pean reree nee!, we . | 
4 Young girls do not wear elaborately trimmed even- , | | 
| ing gowns. The simpler a girl’s party gown the CO., 4 High St. ton >} | FREE S MP. E 
; For Ladies and Children | pretties ond ‘more becoming i is. ) F. W. WHITCHER & CO., gh St., Bos A ] | 
D9 oe = Supporters. Up, to ote. Ph aa to a | Scant P No full ee — consisting of two bottles containing enough of : 
: ave no equal for » durability or comfort. | t Pattern. No full-grown wom ac 99 GOLD 
THI alee warts. “Children’s. 8% cents. to ee 4 | herself a gown from four yards of forty-inch goods, 8000 BICYCLES | 66 OUR FAVORIT ENAMEL | 
iu Ladies’, 55 cents to 65 cents. If not kept by your | but as the spring styles are inclined to combinations (Weshebdiec) 
sTAl dealer, sent on approval, postpaid, on receipt of | the plain material may be made up with a plaid of OVERSTOCK must be closed out at | to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it with, to any one 
> Oa price. Circulars free. Try them. inch Half Cost. Great factory clearing sale. | jwentioning this magazine and inclosing @ 2-cent stamp for 
logue. | brown and blue for a shaped ruffle fifteen inches @ Sample shipped to any one on trial | ™e a — Pe os 
sete THE FAY STOCKING CO., 21 T St. Elyria, ©. | cep, using the plain brown for the gored skirt TERED emake gin ous | ,cae sae seply Mi cghews we, Rreshmeris, an he eobes 
ser ia, | bodice. . without tarnishing. Gilds thing, such as frames, . 
—— r above, the small sleeves and the round ‘ 10 and D1 oe WE : Se ere eo kee 
,y mail 1% wl anes oo tler itis eater Brown taffeta will answer for the stock collar, which / SECOND HAND, good as new, 8 to 10 yt a. Ghee aot Geld ty deniers, wall ae 
parts = ours. to any su te used for that | should be made so that it may be tied in front in a | ~ EARN A BICYCLE on our new pian. We | full-size box (gold or silver) for Mc.. large size (three times the 
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Boiled Milk, being sterile, is more difficult of diges- 
tion than fresh milk. Milk should be as clean as 
possible, then sterilizatioa will not be necessary. 


Garnish for Cold Meats. Cold meats may be 
garnished with parsley, blocks of aspic jelly and 
olives. Or, if parsley is out of reach, use the dainty 
green tops of celery. 


Grape Juice. Cover the grapes with cold water 
and bring to the boiling point. Mash and allow them 
to drain over night. Next morning bring this to 
boiling point ; skim, Put into perfectly clean bottles ; 
stop with sterilized corks, and seal immediately. 


To Reduce Obesity avoid eating fat-producing 
foods. Cut off one meal a day, whichever is most 
convenient, in the morning or at noon. Live upon a 
small quantity of meat. You may take an abundance 
of green vegetables and fruit. Do not use sugars or 
sweets of any kind. 


Canned Goods, like peas, beans and other green 
vegetables and pickles, are sometimes colored, This 
is done to please the consumer. The canner would 
much like to get rid of the extra expense, but the 
public demands that green vegetables should be a 
brilliant green, and that red vegetables should be at 
least ten degrees redder than Nature made them. 


Ladies’ Luncheon. Your menu, veal chops 
breaded, macaroni and cheese, with creamed 
potatoes and bread and butter, is correct. It would 
be more dainty, however, if you would have lamb 
chops broiled, with creamed potatoes and peas, and 
omit the macaroni and cheese. You may serve pre- 
served strawberries, cream and cake, if you like, for 
the dessert, but do not add tea. 


Spanish Omelet. Put a tablespoonful of butter 
inte an omelet-pan; when melted add one sliced 
onion, and cook until the onion is soft but not brown. 
Beat four eggs until they are well mixed ; add four 
tablespoonfuls of water and a dash of cayenne. 
Pour this into the pan with the butter and onion, 
Shake. Lift one side, drain the soft portion under- 
neath. Dust withsalt. Fold and serve ona hot plate. 


Eating of Cereals. You have been forbidden to eat 
cereals because they are digested in the intestines, not 
because they contain adulterations. They are soft, 
and are swallowed without mouth mastication. If 
they are thoroughly cooked aud well masticated they 
may be used by almost all persons, and are excellent 
foods. You need stop them only for the time being, 
as you have violated some of the laws of Nature and 
a penalty must be paid. Rice is easily digested. 


Sweetening of Granulated Sugar. Ido not be- 
lieve that your granulated sugar contains large 
quantities of lime. I doubt it very much, You say it 
always does in your community. Take a little to the 
nearest chemist and he will soon tell you. You have 
been forbidden the use of sugar by your physician 
because you have indigestion. Even small quantities 
of sugar sometimes will produce fermentation. This 
has nothing to do with its adulteration. It is the 
sugar itself that ferments. Light brown sugar will, 
perhaps, ferment more quickly than cane sugar. It 
is all kinds of sugar you must avoid. 


Molasses and Honey. | cannot say that mo- 
lasses is not adulterated. The adulterations are, 
as a rule, glucose syrup bleached by sulphurous acid. 
Much of the molasses sold under the name of “ sugar- 


house,” ‘New Orleans’ or “ Puerto Rico” is 
made of mixed goods entirely. That sold under 
the name of “table syrup” is flavored with 


vanilla, and a flavoring of mint and rose used for 
the same thing might be “‘honey,’’ which, by-the- 
way, lends itself as easily to adulterations as mo- 
lasses. In purchasing such goods it is well to look 
at the labels. Asa rule, those having long sentences 
regarding their great purity are adulterated. Those 
put up by reliable manufacturers, and simply marked 
“‘horiey,” are frequently found to be pure. 


Pumpkin Custard is delicious. To make it, pare 
and cut sufficient pumpkin to make two quarts of 
blocks, and put them into a steamer or into a sauce- 
pan with just a little water. Cover the saucepan 
closely, and allow the pumpkin to steam until per- 
fectly tender. There should not be one particle of 
water when the pumpkin is done. Press througha 
sieve; add two tablespoonfuls of butter, and stand 
aside over night. An hour before serving time add 
to the pumpkin a pint of milk, the yolks of six eggs 
beaten with a cupful of sugar, a teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, and, if you wish, the grated juice and rind of 
alemon. Turn this mixture into small custard-cups 
or into a baking-dish and bake in a moderate oven 
for an hour. Beat the whites of the eggs until they 
are very light; add six tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar, and beat until dry and fine. Heap this over 
the baked custard, dust thickly with powdered sugar, 
and stand it in a slow oven until thoroughly dry and 
lightly browned. Serve cold. 


Cheeses of Different Kinds. The many different 
varieties aré due to the amount of fatty matter con- 
tained and the methods of ripening. When new milk 
alone is used an exceedingly high quality, but not a 
very rich cheese, as Cheddar, is produced. When 
cream is added to the new milk a rich, highly flavored 
cheese, such as Stilton, is the result. Whena quarter 
or a sixth of the cream has been taken from the 
whole milk a Chester or ‘‘ American” cheese is pro- 
duced. The cheese which is sold in the market 
under the name of ‘full cream,” American or Welsh 
rarebit cheese, has had considerable extra fatty mat- 
ter added. Where almost pure cream alone has been 
congealed the result is ‘cream cheese,” the soft 
sort which is sold in squares, wrapped in tin-foil. 
Neufchatel is a rich cheese curd, hardened by heat 
and pressed in moulds. The latter two cheeses must 
be used while fresh ; they will not keep as ordinary 
cheese. The soft cheeses, such as. ‘‘hand kdse”’ 
and Brie, are kept until very ripe. Rochefort, a 
French, highly flavored cheese, is ripened in the 
caves of Rochefort, where a variety of fungi changes 
the conditions from day to day, giving it a special 
flavor. Camembert, the fashionable cheese of the 
day, is a rich, sweet French cheese, exceedingly 
nice toserve with crackers and coffee. Gruyére is 
an intermediate cheese, neither very hard nor soft. 
By iiaay it is caiied Swiss cheese. Limburger,a rich 
German cheese, is in a state of putrefaction when 
ready to use. The so-called poorer cheeses, such 
as Holland, Parmesan and sapsago, are made from 
skimmed milk, and are the best varieties to serve 
with all forms of Italian paste. 
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Boston Cream Cakes are made the same way a 
cream puffs—that is, the crust mixture, when 
and cooled, is filled with sweetened whipped cream, 


Maryland Biscuits are now made by a 
called a ‘“‘ brake,” instead of the old-fashioned 
of pounding. These machines may be purchased » 
any house-furnishing store. 


Lentils. Wash the lentils and soak them Over 
night. Next morning drain off the water and Cover 
them with fresh cold water. Bring to boiling Poin, 
and simmer gently for about one hour. 


Boiled Water. It is safer to boil and filter water 
if there is any danger of the water’s being coutam). 
nated; otherwise, it is better to drink unboiled water, 
In the boiling the mineral matter is precipitated and 
it is not fit for continued usé for young children, 


Bananas Must be Dead Ripe—that is, i 
material changed to saccharine matter by the ripen. 
ing of the banana. Heat will do much the same, If 
the bananas are purchased in an under-ripe cond). 
tion, bakethem. They are then more easily digested, 


Dutch Cake. If by Dutch cake you mean a cake 
made from eggs, flour, sugar and butter, raised with 
yeast, the reason why it takes so long to rise js 
because the batter is heavily laden with albuminoys 
material and the action of the yeast is 
retarded. Sometimes it takes five or six hours~ 
indeed, you may stand it aside all night in a warm 
place and it will be ready in the morning. 


Raisin Filling for Cake. Cut layer raising inp 
halves ; remove the seeds and chop them fine, Boi 
together half a pound of sugar and half a cupful g 
water until the syrup spins a heavy thread. Beat the 
whites of two eggs to a stiff froth; add to they 
gradually, beating all the while, the boiling 
Beat until cool and stiff, then add one cupful @ 
chopped raisins or chopped dates, figs or nuts. 


Nut Foods. Many of the nut foods now sold 
the market are most excellent. They may be made 
at home quite easily. A small nut-grinder coms 
four dollars, and may be purchased at any house 
furnishing store. In this way peanut butter or butter 
from mixed nuts may be made. These take the place 
of fatty foods, containing, as they do, some nitrog. 
enous matter, They should be eaten on breadg 
ordinary butter, or served with a lettuce salad. 


Pound Cake. Beat toa cream one pound of bu 
ter; add one pound of granulated sugar, and beat for 
ten minutes. Beat ten eggs without separating until 
very light. Adda level teaspoonful of baking powder 
to one pound of pastry flour, and sift. Add a littleo 
the egg to the butter and sugar, then a little of the 
flour, then a little egg and flour until the wholes 
well mixed. Then add your flavoring and the grated 
rind and juice of one lemon. Beat for five minutes, 
and bake in a very slow oven for two hours. 


Deviled Crabs, Throw the crabs into boiling 
water; add a tablespoonful of salt and steam for 
three-quarters of an hour. When cold remove th 
upper shells, take out the meat, rejecting the stomach 
aud intestines and the outside “ fingers.”’ Put one 
tablespoonful of butter and two of flour into a sauce 
pan ; add half a pint of milk. When boiling, add the 
yolks of three hard-boiled eggs pressed through a 
sieve and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Add 
the crab meat, a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of ted 
pepper, a quarter of a teaspoonful of white or black 
pepper, a teaspoonful of onion juice and a gratingd 
nutmeg. Mix this with the paste. Fill the upper 
shells, which have been carefully cleaned; dip them 
in egg and breadcrumbs and fry in smoking-hot fat 


Spices lend themselves to adulterations mor 
readily than almost any other food materials. Many 
spices marked “ pure” are absolutely pure, but af 
made from inferior materials—materials that havelost 
their oil and flavor, and for this reason are sold cheap 
Pure spices are easily obtained in the market, pe 
viding you pay the price. Ten cents invested in pur 
spices is worth thirty cents invested in those o 
inferior quality. Mustard is largely adulteraied 
with stale ground crackérs ; some of them are colored 
yellow for the purpose. Cocoanut shells and coom# 
shells are ground and sold as adulterations for the 
darker spices, as black pepper. These are rathe 
difficult to detect. A kitchen microscope seenis tole 
necessary for this purpose. I certainly hope-thatthe 
kitchen of the twentieth century will be’ provided 
with a microscope, and that the housewife will selec 
and pay for her food according to its true 
» rather than buy blindly, as she is doing to-day. 


Baking Powders. I think I am safe in saying 
that the high-priced baking powders are, a # 
rule, not adulterated. They may be made frow 
cream of tartar and soda with a slight mixture’ 
starch, which is not considered an adulteration; it® 
really necessary for the preservation of the 
powder, and is called a “filler.” Many, howevts 
prefer using tartaric acid, soda, and a proportion 
starch. More than twenty-five per ceut. of 
would be considered an adulteration. The che? 
baking powders have entirely a different compo 
tion. One would not call them adulterated; 4! 
way to express it would be that they may com 
injurious materials and a lower leavening powes 
The housewife can easily make a test by @ 
teaspoonful of baking powder to half a cuptul 
water, stirring it until it reaches the boiling pai 
If she will notice the odor she can readily 
whether the powder contains ammonia or not. 
contains alum the mixture will thicken up and bes 
suspicious white color; while the ordinary ™ 
powder will, in a few moments, cease bubbling se 
leave a starchy, semi-clear liquid with just 4 
odor of the neutral salts formed by the action of # 
two ingredients. .An alum powder, usually chea? 
price, contains a large quantity of flour, Cog 
quickly thicken the water, making a dough. #4 
ammoniated alum you will notice the odot 0 
ammonia after the boiling. If it is cream of ti 
tartaric acid powder you will have simply #™ 
clear starch. The phosphate powders 43 
much the same result as the tartar pow ders: YOu™ 
have a slight residuum. To detect the | : 
flour used you may stira teaspoonful of baking a 
into a tumblerful of cold water and lect it 
you have a great quantity of flour in the Dé 
the tumbler it would then be an adulteration. 
liquid is perfectly clear a “filler” soluble in wat 
. | has been used. Though you cannot see the 

it is most certainly there. ‘ 
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